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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



WX)n ChristmaB Day, 1753, Lord Chesterfield wrote 

from Paris, summing up bis observations on the 
fltate of France : " In abort, all the symptoms which 
I have ever met with in history, previous to great 
changes and revolutions in government, now exist 
and daily increase in France." 

This, being written so early and by a foreigner, 
Is perhaps the most noteworthy of the prophecies 
of disaster to come which were trumpeted forth 
by 80 many keen-sighted intellects during the last 
half of the eighteenth century. It was floating 
in the air; it was written upon the faces of the 
starving, down-trodden people, who found them- 
selves burdened with this tax and that tax, with 
V ath&B and tallies, from which the nobility and 
[ olei^ were exempt ; while on the other hand, the 
I luxury and extravagance of those privileged classes 
grew every day more wanton, and their vices mora 
Upon such a foundation the philoso- 
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^^^1 pliers and encyclopEedists had bailt solidly and well, 
^^^B so that Yoltaiie wrote exultinglj of the "glorious 
^^^H sights " which the yoaag men of his day would 
^^^H live to see; wherefore they were greatly to be 
^^^H envied 

^^^H The old Marquis de Mirabeau, father of him 
^^^F who became so prominent a figure during the early 
I months of the Revolution, — a curious, crabbed old 

fellow, who called himself the " friend of meu," and 
whose peculiarities are described by Dumas in the 
"Conatesse de Chamy," — wrote in his memoirs a 
description of a peasant's holiday which he wit- 
nessed in the provinces about the time of the death 
of Louis XV. (1774). After describing the dance 
which ended in a battle, and "the frightful men, 
or rather frightful wild animals, ... of gigantic 
stature, heightened by high wooden clogs, . ■ . their 
^^^^ faces haggard and covered with long greasy hair, — 
^^^L the upper part of the visage waxing pale, the lower, 
^^^H distorting itself into the attempt at a cruel laugh 
^^^H and a sort of ferocious impatience," — he moraUzes 
^^^1 thus: "And these people pay the taille! And 
^^^V you want, further, to take their salt from them I 
B And you know not what it is you are stripping 

barer, or as you call it, governing, — what, by a 
^^^ spurt of your pen, in its cold, dastard indifference, 
^^K you will fancy you can starve always with impunity. 
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^^hlways till the catastrophe come ! Ah, Madam^ 

^^Bsach government by blindman's-buff, stumbline 

along too far, will end in a general overturn." 

It IB curious to notice with what unanimity thsfl 

good intentions of Louis XVI. are admitted, almost 

taken for granted, by all writers upon this period, 

except the virulent pamplileteera of the day. Even 

Miehelet admits it. though somewhat grudgingly, — 

Michelet, who went out of his way to charge Louis 

^^XV., whose load of sin was heavy enough in all .^ 

^^■eonscience, with a foul crime for which there seemvij 

^^Ho be no shadow of authority. 

But it is hard to convince one's self that th«l 
general overturn could have been avoided, even hada 
the will and character of the young king been f 
worthy of praise as his impulses and intentions 
undoubtedly were. Hastened it was, beyond ques- 
^^^tion, by his weakness at critical moments, by his 
^^MBbserviency to the will of the queen, which waS'J 
^^■xerted uninterruptedly, and with what now seemaJ 
^^fike fatal perversity, in the wrong direction, duringj 
the years when there was still a chance, at least, oil 
saving the monarchy. It was through the influence " 
E the queen and her intimate circle that step after 
6ep, which, if taken in time, would have made a 
rvorable impression upon an impressionable people, 
pwhose nature it was to love their kings," waa i 
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Till IHTKODUCTORY NOTE. 

delated until it was, bo to say, extorted, and hence 
bereft of all appearance of a willing, voluntary 
concession. Numerous instances of this fatality, if 
we may so call it, are told by Dumas ; notably the 
day's postponement of the king's journey to Paris 
after the day of the Bastille. 

With the virtuous, philosopbic Turgot, "who 
had a whole reformed France in his hsad," for 
Controller-General of the Finances, the reign of 
Louis XVI. seemed to start off under the best of 
auspices. But, as Carlyle tersely puts it, " Turgot 
has faculties, honesty, insight, heroic volition, 
but the Fortunatus's purse he has not. Sanguine 
controller-general ! a whole pacific French Eevolu- 
tion may stand schemed in the head of the thinker, 
but who shall pay the unspeakable 'indemnities' 
that will be needed ! Alas ! fat from that ; on the 
very threshold of the business he proposes that the 
clei^y, the noblesse, the very parliaments, be sub- 
jected to taxes like the people ! One shriek of 
indignation and astonishment reverberates through 
all the chateau galleries ; . . . the poor king, who 
had written to him a few weeks ago, 'You and I 
are the only ones who have the people's interest at 
heart,' must write now a dismissal, and let the 
French Revolution accomplish itself, pacifically or 
not, as it can." 
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To Turgot succeeded Necker, also a skilful and 
lonest financier, also with schemes of peaceful 
reform in his head. For five years he carried the 
hurden ; and at last he, too, was driven to propose 
the taxation of clergy and nobility, and thereupon 

take his departure, May, 1781. 

Under the short administrations of Joly do 
Fleury and D'Ormessou, matters failed to improve 
(as indeed, how could they do otherwise !), until 
on the retirement of the latter, when the king 
purchased Kambomllet, without consulting him, in 
the auturau of 1783, "matters threaten to come to 
a still-stand," says Carlyle. 

At such a crisis destiny decreed that M. de 

lonne should be put forward to fill the vacancy, 
of indisputable genius, " before all things, 
for borrowing." 

" Hope radiates from his face, persuasion hangs 
on his tongue. For all straits he has present 
remedy, and will make the world roll on wheels 
before him." 

I In the "Diamond Necklace," Dumas has given 
be a faithful picture of Calonne and his method of 
exploiting his financial genius. His grandiloquent, 
" Madame, if it is but difficult, it is done ; if it is 
impossible, it shall be done," seems hardly to stamp 
man for the place at that critical period, 
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however great may have been the felicity of the 
CEil-de-Bceuf under the temporary plenty which re- 
sulted from the policy of "borrowing at any price." 

It would be hard to exaggerate the effect upon 
the growing aspirations of the French people after 
the unfamiliar something which they came to call 
" libBrty," of the result of the struggle in America, 
in which the cause of the colonists was so power- 
fully supported by the little band of Frenchmen of 
whom Lafayette was the most prominent and the 
most notable. He returned to France in 1783, to 
be dubbed in some quarters " Scipio Americanus," 

The scandalous affair of the necklace was, as we 
have heretofore seen, seized upon by the enemies of 
the queen as a weapon with which to assail her 
reputation, although her absolute innocence of any 
guilty connection with it is now beyond doubt. 
The results of this unfortunate episode — the "im- 
mense rumor and conjecture from all mankind," 
coupled with the slanderous charges made by 
Madame Lamotte in a letter from London after 
her escape from the Salp^trifere — went far towards 
creating the unreasoning hatred of the "Austrian 
woman," which she herself did so little to assuage 
when the clouds became blacker than night, and 
began to emit the thunder and lightning of the 
Revolution. 
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In the spring of 1787, Calonne, his borro' 

wers being at an end, conceived the idea of c( 

'king the "Notables" — an expedient unheard oi 

ir one hundred and sixty years — to sanction his 

lew plan of taxation. They met on the 22d of 

'ebruary, 1787, one hundred and thirty-seven of 

,em, "men of the sword, men of the robe, peers, 

dignified clergy, parUamentary presidents," with 

seven princes of the blood to preside over the seven 

bureaux, — "a round gross in alL" Tliey would 

ive none of Calonne or his plans; and he was 

April, after which the " Notables " sat 

^til May 25, " treating of all manner of public 

things," and then first were the States -Greneral 

mentioned. 

Calonne was succeeded by Cardinal Lom^nie de 
Brierine, — a dissolute, worthless sexagenarian, who 
devised various tax-edicts, stamp-taxes, and the like, 
all of which the Parhament of Paris refused to 
register. The expedient of a Bed of Justice was 
resorted to, and resulted in the most ominous of 
all portents : for the first time in history the Par- 
liament refused to obey the royal " Je veux " (I wish 
it) They v?ere exiled for a month, — August 
iptember, 1787, — and returned upon conditions. 
In the spring of 1788, LomSnie's great schej 
of dismissing the parliaments altogether, and su) 
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^Bstituting a more subservieat " Plensiy Court " was 
^f detected before it was ripe, and denounced to the 
Parliament of Paris, which body, upon remonstrat- 
ing, was again eidled (May). An attempt thereafter 
^_ to raise supplies by royal edict simply, led to the 
^BMbelliou of all the provincial parliaments, the public 
^Vfexpreseing its approval more noisily than ever. On 
August 8 appeared a royal edict to the effect that 
the States-General should be convoked for May 
following; it was followed by another edict, that 
treasury payments should thenceforth be made 
three-fifths in cash and two-fifths in paper, — a 
virtual confession that the treasury waa insolvent 
Thereupon Lom^nie was incontinently dismissed, 
and ffecker recalled from Switzerland to become 
the "Savior of France." 

A second convocation of the "Notables" (No- 
▼ember 6 to December 12, 1788) undertook to decide 
how the States should be held : whether the three 
estates should meet as one deliberative body, or aa 

I three, or two ; and, most important of all, what 
ihould be the relative force, in voting, of the Third 
Bstdte, 01 Commonalty. They separated without 
nettling any of the points in question. 
In January, 1789, the elections began, — the real 
beginniug of the French Revolution iu the opinion 
«( Carlyle, and indeed, of most writers. 
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^B On the X3th of July, 1788, there had been a 

^^E most destructive hail-storm throughout France, and 

^^1 the growing crops were literally destroyed ; where- 

^^m by the extreme destitution which had come to he 

the natural condition of the lower classes had been 

accentuated. In addition, the winter of 1788-89 

was one of extreme rigor, so that it aeemed almost 

I as if God himself were openly manifesting his will 
that the general overturn should come. 
The riot in which E^veillon, the paper manufao 
tnrer, was concerned occurred in April, 1789, just 
prior to the assembling of the States-General oa 
May 4. 

The clergy and nobiUty at once exhibited their 
purpose to act as separate bodies; and the Third 
Estate, led by Mirabeau and others, decided that it 
must be the mainspring of the whole, and that it 
would remain "inert" until the other two estates 
should join with it; under which circumstances it 
could outvote them and do what it chose. For 
seven weeks this state of " inertia " endured, until 
the court decided to intervene and the assembly 
hall was found closed against the representatives of 
the people on June 20. Thereupon they met in 
the old tennis-court (Jeu de Paume), and there the 
^^^ celebrated " Oath of the Tennis-Court " was taken by 
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will not separate for man below, but will meet in 
places, under all circumstances, wheresoever two 
three can get togetlier, till they have made the 
Constitution." 

One subsequent attempt was made by the king 
to intimidate this ominously persistent body; but 
the messenger whom he despatched to command 
them to separate (" Mercury " de Br^z^, Carlyle calls 
him) was addressed in very plain language by the 
lion-headed Mirabeau, and retired in confusion. The 
court recoiled before the spectacle of " all France on 
the edge of blazing out ; " the other two estates joined 
the Third, which triumphed in every particular. 
Henceforth the States-General are the " National As- 
sembly," sometimes called the " Constituent Assem- 
bly," or assembly met to make the constitution. 

This cursory sketch of the leading events of the 
early years of the reign of Louis XVI. is offered aa 
ft sort of supplement to that presented by Dumaa 
before he takes his readers into the "thick of the 
business " in Paris. 

The badly veiled military preparations to which 
the terror of the queen and the court led the king 
to oonaent, kept the Parisian populace in a constant 
state of fermentation, which was powerfully helped 
00 by the continued scarcity of food aud the con- 
sequent influx of starving provincials into the 
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metropolis. The Gardes Framjaisea gave indubi- 
table symptoms of popular leanings, wbicli perhaps 
emboldened the efl'ervesceat spirits of the mob more 
than a little. 

The news of the dismissal of Neeker, circulated 
on Sunday, July 12, kindled the first panic terror 
of Paris into a wild frenzy, and resulted in tbe 
siege of the Bastille, " perbapa the most momeutous 
known to history." 

The course of events immediately preceding the 
descent upon that " stronghold of tyranny, called 
Bastille, or 'building,' as if there were no other 
building," as well as those of the siege itself, is 
traced with marvellous fidelity by Dumaa, due 
allowance being made, of course, for the necessities 
of the romance. He closely follows Michelet ; but 
;the details ate told, with substantial unanimity, by 
biatorians of the fateful event 

The part assigned to Billot in the narrative 
before us was in reality played by several persons. 
It was Thuriot, an elector from tbe HQtel de Ville, 
who gained admission to the fortress and investi- 
gated its condition; who ascended with De Launay 
to the battlements and showed himself to the mob 
■to quiet their fears that he had been foully dealt 
'with. This same Thuriot, as president of the con- 
vention, refused to allow Robespierre to speak io 
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iifl own defence on the 10th Thermidor, year IL 
(July 28, 1794). It was Louis Tournay, a black- 
Bmith and old soldier of the Regiment Dauphin^, 
who hacked away the chain which upheld the first 
drawbridge. It was an unknown man who first 
essayed to cross the ditch to take the note dictating 
terms and fell to the bottom (and was killed) ; but 
it was Stanislas Maillard who followed and made 
the passage in safety. 

ie and HuUin, it is needless to say, are his- 
torical characters, and worthy of an honorable place 
in history for their heroic attempts, then and after- 
wards, to prevent the needless shedding of blood. 

The extraordinary thing about the attack on the 
Bastille is the starthng unanimity of the people 
that it was the first and fittest object of attack. It 
seems the more extraordinary because, as Michelet 
has said, it "was by no means reasonable;" for the 
lower orders had suffered but Httle from imprison- 
ment in the Bastille. 

Nobody proposed, but all believed and all 
1. Along the streets, the quays, the bridges, 
and the boulevards, the crowd shouted to the crowd : 
'To the Bastille 1 The Bastille!' And the tolling 
of the tocsin sounded in every ear : & la Bastille ! 

" Nobody, I repeat, gave the impulse. The ora- 
ton of the Palais Eoyal passed the time in drawing 
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I np a list of proscriptions, in condemning the queen 
Lto death, as well as Madame de Foligaac, Artois, 
Iriesselles, the provost, and others. The names of 
l.the conquerors of the Bastille do not include one 
[of these makers of motions." 

Perhaps we may accept, in the absence of a 
J better, Michelet's explanation of this instinctive 
taction of the mob, as having been caused by the 
E'Zecent publicity given to the experience of one 
■Latude, who was first confined in the Bastille dur- 
ing the reign of Madame de Pompadour, and had 
since " worn out all their prisons," and had finally 
reached the " dunghills of BicEtre," by way of Vin- 
cenuea and Charenton. He was at last released 
through the pertinacious efforts of one Madame 
Legros, a poor mercer, who became interested in 
him by chance, and persevered for three years, 
meeting with obstacles of every sort and exposed 
to the vilest calumny, until success came at last, 
and Latude was released in 1784, after more than 
forty years of confinement. His release was fol- 
lowed by an ordinance enjoining intendants never 
again to incarcerate anybody at the request of 
families without a welt-grounded reason, and in 
. every case to indicate the duration of eonfinement, 
-a decidedly naive confession of the degree of 
' arbitrariness which had been reached. 
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" From that day " (of Latude's deliverance), aays 
PMichelet, " the people of the town and the faubourg, 
who, in that much-frequented quarter, were ever 
passing and repassing in its shadow, never failed to 
curse it." 

It is proper to observe that the state of things 
which existed in the Bastille when the Cellamare 
conspirators underwent mock inipriaonment there 
(witness the Regency Eomances) had been done 
away with. Wliile other prisons had become more 
merciful, this had become more cruel. From reign 
to reign the privileges were taken away, the win- 

r dows were walled up one after another, and new 

^^L bars were added. The other encroachments by De 
^^HlAunay upon the "liberties of the Bastille" are 
^^^Kdescribed by Dumas in the course of the narrative. 
^^^V To quote Michelet once more: "The Bastille 
^^^Vwas known and detested hy the whole world. 
^^^P ' Bastille ' and 'tyranny' were in every language 
^^H synonymous terms, Every nation, at the news 
^^f of its desti'uction, believed it had recovered its 
' liberty." 

The Comte de S4gur, then ambassador at Kussia, 
^^ relates that when the news arrived in St. Peters- 
^^H burg, men of every nation were to be seen shouting 
^^B and weeping in the streets, and repeating, as they 
^^H.Bmbraced one another: "Wliocan help weeping for 
^^K joy ? The Bastille is taken I " 
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The Due de Liancourt announced the fall of 
the fortress to Louis XVI. "Why," said the king, 
it is downright revolt!" "It's more than that," 
replied Liancourt, " it is revolution." 

Nothing need be added to the description given 
hy Dumas of the painful excitement at Versailles, 
or of the king's journey to Paris and experience 
there. The scenes attending the summary ven- 
geance wreaked upon Foulon and Berthier, who 
were the very incarnation of the old regime, are 
also portrayed with the careful attention to detail 
which is so striking a characteristic of the historical 
portions of the author's romances ; and the same 
may be said of the assassination of Flesselles, and, 
by anticipation, of the events of the 5th of October 
in the streets of Paris and at the H3tel de Ville, 
when Stanislas Maillard assumed the leadership of 
the women ("the Menadic hosts"), and Lafayette 
was reluctantly compelled to lead the march ot 
the thirty thousand upon Versailles. 

The fall of the Bastille was followed throughout 
ifrance by the enlistment of National Guards, osten- 
Hdbly, in most instances, as a protection against 
mythical brigands, whose coming in great numbers 
was continually heralded in every town and village, 
but who never came. The experience of Pitou, in 

iramont, is typical of the great movement which 

ks in progress everywhera 
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It is a terrible but certain fact," says Michelet, 
"that in Paris, that city of eight huDdred thousand 

souls, there was no public authority for the space 
of three months, from July to October." 

Meanwhile the National Assembly was going 
haltingly on with its work of constitution-making. 
The session of the 4th of August shines out with 
peculiar prominence, as it was the occasion of all 
the privileged classes vying with one another in 
renouncing their privileges. Such good effect as 
this tardy reounciation might have had, however, 
was destroyed by the king's refusal to sanction it, 
except in so far as he was personally affected. 

Towards the end of August the knotty question 
of the veto was duly reached: whether the king 
should have any veto upon the acts of the Assem- 
bly, and if so, whether it should be absolute or 
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Throughout Lafayette assumed a position of great 
prominence in other directions than as commandeiv 
in-chief of the National Guard. The " suspeuiive " 
veto was finally decided upon, and there was a 
vague prospect of a return of quieter times, except 
for the continued scarcity and deamess of grain. 
" Our rights of man are voted," says Carlyle ; " feu- 
dalism and all tyranny abolished ; yet behold we 
stand in queue [at the bakers' doors] I Is it aristo- 
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.t forestallera — a court still bent on intrigue ? 
imething is rotten somewhere." 

With hope, terror, suspicion, excitement, succeed- 
one another with bewildering rapidity, comes 
^the certainty that the " CEil-de-Bceuf is rallying," 
that the Flanders regiment has been summoned to 
Versailles, and that some scheme of iiight or repres- 
sion is in the wind. Then comes the news of the 
banquet of the 1st of October, — of the appearance 
of the king and queen, the trampling under foot of 
cockades, and the announcement of Marie Antoi- 
nette the next day, that she was " enchanted with 
the events of the supper." Of all fatuous perform- 
ances of mortals foredoomed to destroy themselves, 
sorely that was the most fatuous. It is significant, 
by the way, of the extreme caution with which the 
statements of Madame Campan must be accepted, 
that in describing this scene, at which she was 
present, she does not mention the word " cockade," 
nor does she imply that it was aught but a quiet, 
orderly function, at which, perhaps, some one or 
two may have imbibed a thought too freely. 

With regard to the events of the night of 
October 5-6 at Versailles, nothing need be said, 
save that the body-guard who heroically defended 
the door to the queen's apartments, where Georges 
[e Ghamy is said to have been slain, was one 
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Miomandre de Sainte-Marie ; and that although 
** fractured, slashed, lacerated, left for dead, he has 
crawled to the (Eil-de-Boeuf, and shall live hon- 
ored of loyal France." 

In the ** Comtesse de Charny " we shall find the 
king and queen on the road to Paris, on the 6th of 
October. We shall there meet many old acquaint- 
ances and make some new ones, and shall follow 
the setting sun of the time-honored monarchy of 
Fraace till it sinks at last below the horizon. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

t WHICH THB RBADER IB KADB AOQUAIKTED WITH THI 
Q»BO OF THIS HIBTORT, AS WBLL A3 WITH TBS OODII- 
IKT IN WHICH HS FIRST SAW THE LIGHT. 

V the borders of Picardy and the prorince of Soiasona, 
d on that part of the nftCioaal territory which, under the 
name of the Isle of France, formed & portion of the ancient 
patrimony of our kings, and in the centre of an immoose 
cresceat formed by a forest of fifty thousand acres which 
stretches its horns to the north and south, rises, almost 
buried amid the sbades ofa vast park planted by Francis L 
and Henry II., the small city of Villers-Cottereta. This 
place b celebrated from baring given birth to Charles 
Albert Demoustier, who, at the period when our present 
history commences, was there writing hia " Letters to 
Emilie oil Mythology," to the unbounded satisfaction of 
the pretty women of those days, who eagerly snatched his 
publications from each other as soon as printed. 

Let us add, to complete the poetical reputation of this 
little city, whose detractors, notwithstanding its royal 
oh4teau and its two thousand four hundred inhabitants, 
lately persist in calling it a mere village, — let us 
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add, we say, to complete its poetical reputatbn, that it ia 
situated at two leagues' distance from Lafert^-Uilnn, where 
B&ciDs was born, and eight leagues from Chateau-Thierry, 
the birthplace of La Foataioe. 

Let us also state that the mother of the author of 
" Britannicus " and " Athalie " was from Villers-Cottereta. 

But sow we must return to its royal chateau and its 
two thousand four hundred inhabitants. 

This royal chateau, begun by Francis I., whose sala- 
oiandera still decorate it, and fiuiehed by Henry II., whose 
cipher it bears entwined with that of Catherine de 
Medicis and encircled by the three crescents of Diana of 
Poictiers, after haviog sheltered the loves of the knight- 
king with Madame d'Etarapes, and those of Lou is- Philippe 
of Orleans with the beautiful Madame de Montesson, had 
become almoat uuinhabited since the death of this last 
named prince ; his son, PhiUppe d'Orleans, afterwards 
called Egalit6, having reduced it from the rank of a royal 
lesidenoB tu that of a mere hunting rendezvous. 

It 18 well known that the chateau and forest of Viller*. 
Cotterets formed part of the appanage settled by Louis 
XIV. on his brother J/oHiteur-, when the second son of 
Anne of Austria married the sister of Charles II,, the 
Princess Henrietta of England. 

As to the two thousand four hundred inhabitants of 
whom we have promised our readers to say a word, they 
were, as in all localities where two thousand four hun- 
dred people are united, a heterogeneous aasemblage- 

First, of a few nobles, who spent their summers in the 
neighboring cbJteaui and their winters in Paris, and 
who, mimicking the prince, had only a lodgiug-placo in 
the city. 

Secondly, of a. goodly number of citiKeoa, who could be 
Been, let the weather be what it might, leaving their 
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bouses after dinner, umbrellti in hnnd, to take tl)eir dailf ■ 
walk, — ft walk which was regularly bounded by a widoj 
ditch which separated the park from the forest, situated 1 
about a quarter of a league from the town, and which was 
called, doubtless on account of the e^tdamation which the 
sight of it drew from the asthmfttic lungs of the promo- 
uaders, satisfied at finding theniiielvea, after bo 
walk, not too much out of breath, the " Ha I ha ! ' 

Thirdly, of a considerably greater number of artisans^l 
who worked the whole of the week, and only a]lo\ 
themselves to take a walk on the Sunday ; whereas tfaein 
fellow -townsmen, more favored by fortune, oould enjoy iU 
every diiy. 

Fourthly and finally, of sorao miserable proletarians, for 
whom the week had not even a Sabbath, and who, after| 
having toiled six days in the pay of the nobles, the c 
zens, or even of the artisans, wandered on the aeventh-j 
day through the forest to gather up dry wood or branche»S 
of the lofty trees, torn from them by the storm, — that i 

r of the forest, to whom oak-trees are but as ears 
fwheat, — and which it scattered over the hnmid soil 
meath the lofty trees, the magnificent appanage ( 

I If Vniers-Cottereta (^ViUeriiad Cotiam Rctirs) had been,! 
Bfortunately, a town of sufficient importance in history^ 
B induce archfeologiata to ascertain and follow op its s' 

Bsive ohanges from a village to a burgh and from s 

isrgh to a oity, — the last, as we have said, being 

"strongly contested, — they would certainly have proved 

this fact, that the village had begun by being a row of 

a either side of the road from Paris to Soissons ; 

then they would have added that its situation on the 

rders of a beautiful forest having, though hy slow d* 

I, brought to it a great iuureurie of iuliabitunts, othacj 
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streets were added to the first, diverging like the rays of 
a star and leading towards other Binall villages with which 
it was important to keep up coraratmication, and con- 
verging towards a point which naturally became the 
centre, — that is to say, what in the provinoes is called 
The Square, — around whicii the handsomest buildings 
of the village, now beoome a burgh, were erected, and in 
the middle of which rises a fountain, now decorated with 
a quadruple dial; in shortj they would have fiiiod the 
precise date when, near the modest village church — the 
first want of a people — arose the first turrets of the vast 
ch&teau, the last caprice of a king ; a chateau which, 
after having been, as we have already said, by turns a 
royal and a. princely residence, has in our dayn become a 
melancholy and hideoua receptacle for mendicants under 
the direction of the Prefecture of the Seine. 

But at the period at which this history commences, 
royal affairs, though already soinewliat tottering, had not 
yet fallen to the low degree to which they have fallen iu 
our days ; the chllteau was no longer Inhabited by a 
prince, 't is true, but it bad not yet become the abode of 
beggars ; it was simply uninhabited, excepting tbe indis- 
pensable attendants required for its preservation ; among 
whom were to be remarked the doorkeeper, the master of 
the tennis court, and the house steward ; and therefore 
tbe windows of this immense edifice, some of which looked 
toward the park and others on a large court aristocrati- 
cally called the square of the chateau, were all clused, 
which added not a little to the gloominess and solitary 
appearance of this square, at one of the extremities of 
which rose a Bmall house, regarding which the reader, we 
hope, will permit us to say a few words. 

It was a small house, of which, if we may be allowed 
uss the term, the back only was to be BeelL But, as 
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Is the caae with maitiy iudifidualB, this back hod the privi- 
lege of being the moat presentable part. In fact, the 
front, which was towards the Kiie de Soissons, one of tha 
principal Btreeta of the town, opened upon it by an awk- 
wardly oonatTHcted gate, which was ill-naturedly kept 
closed eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, while the 
back was gay and smiling ; that is to say, on the back 
was a garden, above the wall of which could be seen the 
tops of cherry, pear, and plum trees, while on each 
aide of a small gate by which the garden was entered 
from the square was a centenary acacia-tree, which in tha 
spring appeared to stretch out their branches above the 
wall to scatter their perfumed flowers over the sur- 
rounding groTinds, 

The abode was the residence of the chaplain of the 

,teau, who, notwithstanding the absence of the master, 

'formed mass every Sunday in the seignorial church. 

[e had a small pension, and biesides this had the change 

two purses, — the one to send a scholar yearly to the 

illege of Plessis, the other for one to the seminary at 

is needless to say that it was the Orleans 

ily who supplied these purses, — founded, that of the 

iminary by the son of the Regent, that for the college 

the father of the prince, — and that these two purses 

ire the objects of ambition to all parents, at the same 

ime that they were a cause of absolute despair to tha 

ipiln, being the source of extraordinary oompositioDs, 

lioh compositions were to be presented for approval of 

le Aaplain every Thursday. 

Well, one Thursday in the mouth of July, 1789, a 
aomqwhat disagreeable day, being darkened by a storm, 
leath which the two magnificent acacias we have spo- 
of, having already lost tha virginal whiteness of 
leir spring attire, shed a few leaves yellowed by the Grst. 
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heats of summer, after a silence of some duratioa, bro 
ken only by the niatling of those leaves aa they whirled 
against each other upon the beaten ground of tbe square, 
or by the shrill cry of the martin pursuing flies as it 
skimmed along the ground, eleven o'clock resounded from 
the pointed and slated belfry of the town ball. 

luBtautly a hurrah, loud as uould have beeu uttered by 
a whole regiment of fusileers, accompanied by a rushing 
Bound like that of the avalanche when bounding from 
crag to crag, was beard ; the door between the two acacia- 
trees was opened, or rather burst open, and gave egress to 
a torrent of boys, who spread themselves over the square, 
wheu instantly some five or six joyous and noisy groups 
were formed, — one around a circle formed to keep p6g- 
tops prisoners, another about a game of hop-scotch traced 
with chalk upon tbe ground, another before several holes 
scientifically hollowed out, where those who were fortu- 
nate enough to have sous might lose them at pitch and 

At the same time that these gambling and playful 
scholars — who were apostrophized by the few neighbors 
whose windows opened on this square as wicked do-no- 
goods, and who, in general, wore trousers the knees of 
which were torn, as were also the elbows of their jackets 
— assembled to play upon the square, those who were 
called good and reasonable boys, and who, in the opinion 
of the gossips, must be the pride and joy of their respec- 
tive parents, were seen to detach themselves from the 
general mass, and by various paths, though with sloir 
steps, indicative of their regret, to walk, basket iu hand, 
towards their paternal roofs, where awaited them the 
slice of bread and butter, or of bread and preserved fruit, 
destined to be their compensation for the games they had 
thus abjured. The latter were, iu general, dressed ia 
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jacltetB in tolerably good condition, and in breeches which 
were almost irreproachable : aud this, together with their 
boasted propriety of demeauor, reudered them objects of 
derision and even of hatred to their worse-dreseed and, 
above all, worse -disciplined compauiona. 

Besides the two classes we have pointed out under 
the denomination of gambling and we It-con ducted schol- 
ars, there was still a third, which we shall designate 
by the name of idle scholars, who scarcely ever left 
school with the others, whether to play in the square 
or to return to their paternal homes ; seeing that this 
unfortunate class were almost constantly, what in school 
language is termed "kept," which means to say, that 
while their companions, after having said their lessons 
and written their themes, were playing at top or eating 
their bread and jam, they remained nailed to their 
school benches or before their desks, that they might 
learn their lessons or write their themes during the 
hours of recreation, which they had not been able to 
accomplish satisfactorily during the class, when, indeed, 
the gravity of their faults did not demand a punish- 
ment more sevei'e than that, of mere detention, such 
as the rod, the cane, or the cat-o'-nine- tails. 

And had any one followed the path which led into 
the schoolroom, and which the pupils had just used, 
in the inverse aeuse, to get out of it, he would, — after 
going through a narrow alley, which prudently ran out- 
side of the fruit garden and opened into a large yard 
which served as a private playground, — he would, as 
we have said, have heard, on entering this courtyard, 
a loud harsh voice resounding from the upper part of 
a staircase, while a scholar, whom our impartiality as 
historians compels us to acknowledge bb belonging to 
the third dasa we have mentioned, that is to say, to 
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that of the idle boys, wag precipitately desoending t 
said staircase, makiug just such a movement with bia 
shoulders aa asses are woot to do when endeayoriag 
to rid themselves of a cruel rider, or as scholars when 
tbey have received a eharp blow from the cat-o'-nine- 
tails, to alleviate tbe pain they are enduring. 

" Ah I miscreant ; ah t you little eicoramunioated vil^ 
lain," cried the voice, "ab ! you young aerpent, away 
with jou, off with you ; vad^, vade! Remember that for 
three whole years have I been patient with you ; but there 
are rascals who would tire the patience of even God him- 
self. But now it is all over. I have done with you. 
Take your squirrels, take your froga, take your lizards, 
take your silk-worma, take your oock-chafers, and go to 
your aunt, go to your uncle if you have one, or to the 
devil if you will, ao that I never more set eyes upon you ; 
iKSidt, vade!" 

" Oh, my good Monsieur Fortier, do pray forgive me," 
replied the other voice, still upon the staircase aud in a 
supplicating tone ; " is it worth your while to put your- 
self into such a towering pasaiou for a poor little bar- 
barism and a few soleciema, as you call them i " 

" Three barbarisms and seven aoleoisms in a theme of 
only twenty-five lines ! " replied the voice, in a router 
and still more angry tone. 

" It has been so to-day, sir, I acknowledge ; Thursday 
is always my imlucky day ; but if by chance to-morrow 
my theme should be well written, would jou not forgive 
me my misfortunes of to-day 1 Tell me, now, would you 
not, my good Abbe 1 " 

" On every composition day for the last three years 
you have repeated that same thing to me, you idlefdlow, 
and the examination ia fised for the first of November, 
and I, on the entreaty of your aunt Angelique, have had 
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the 'woakDeSH to put jotir oame down on the list of um- 
didates for the SoisHons purse ; I shall have the ahame of 
aeeing wy pupil rejected, aud of hearing it everywhere 
declared that Fitou is an ass, — Angelus Petoviue asinuam 

Mt." 

Let uB hasten to say — that the kind-hearted readef 
may from the first moment feel for him all the interest 
he deserves — that Ange Pitou, whoae name the Abbe 
Fortier had bo picturesquely Latinized, is the hero of 
this story. 

" Oh, my good Monsieur Fortier ! oh, my dear maa 
ter!" replied the scholar, in despair. 

"I, yoiir master !" eialaimed the abh^, deeply humil-^ 
iated l)y the appellation. " God be thanked, I am do 
more your master tbau you are my pupil. I disown you, 
-I do not know you. I would that I had never seea 
X forbid you to mentioa my name, or even to bom 
a. Sftro, miserable boy, retro ! " 

" Oh, Monsieur I'Abbt," insisted the unhappy Pitoi 
who appeared to have some weigbty motive for not falling 
out with his master, " do not, I entreat you, withdraw 
youi interest in me on account of a poor halting theme," 

"Ah I" exclaimed the abb^, quite beBtde himself oa 
hearing this last supplication, and running down the first 
four steps of the staircase, while Auge Pitou jumped 
down the four bottom ones and made his appearance ia 
the courtyard, — " ah 1 joa are chopping logic when you 
oaunot even nrite a tbenie ; you are calculating tha 
extent of my patience, when you know not how to dia- 
tinguish the nominative ^om the accusative.'' 

" You have always been eo kind to mo, Monueur 
PAbbe," replied the committer of barbarismB, "and you 
ttill only have to say a word in my favor to my lord ths 
ibhop." 
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"Would you have me belie my oonBcienca, wretched 1 
boyr' I 

" If it be to do a good action, Monsieur I'Abbe, the 1 
God of mercy will forgive you for it." I 

'■ Never! never I" 1 

"And besides, who kuowB, the examiners perhaps will 
cot be more severe towards me than they were towards 
my foster-brother, Sebastian Gilbert, when last year he 
was a candidate for the Paris purse ; and he was a famous 
fellow for barbarisms, if ever there was one, although he 
was only thirteen years old, and I was seventeen," 
I "Ah! indeed; and this is another precious stupidity 

^^^B which you have uttered," cried the abbif, coming down 

^^^H the remaioing steps, aod in his turn appearing at the I 
^^^V door with hia cat-o'-nino-taila Id his hand, while Pitou % 
^^^^ took core to keep at the prudent distance from his pro* 

fessor which he had all along maintained. " Yes, I say 
etupidity," contin\ied the abbe, crossing his arms and 
looking indignantly at his scholar; "and this is the re- 
ward of my leasooB in logic. Triple animal that you are 1 
it is thus you remember the old axiom, — 2!foli minora, 
logui majora vohm. Why, it was precisely because Gil- 
bert was so much younger, that they were more indulgent 
towards a child — a child of fourteen years old — than 
they would have been to a great simpleton of nearly 
eighteen." 

" Yes, and because he is the son of Monsieur Honor^ 
Gilbert, who has an income of eighteen thousand livres 
from good landed property, and this on the plain of Pillft- 
leus," replied the logician, in a piteous tone. 

The Abbe Fortier looked at Pitou, pouting hia lipa and 
knitting his brows. 

" This is somewhat less stupid," grumbled he, after 
momeut*s silence and ecrutiny. "And yet it is 
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specious, and without any bueis ; Speeiei, noa autem 
corpaa." 

" Oh, if I were the bou of a man possesBing an income 
of eighteen thouaaiid livres ! " repeated Ange Pitou, who 
thought be perceived th»t his answer had made some im- 
pression on the professor, 

"Yea, but you are not so, and to makeup for it, you 
are as ignorant as the clown of whom Juvenal Hpeake, — 
a profane citation," the «bb6 crossed himself, "but no 
less juat, — Arcadiut jvvenM, I would wager that you 
do not even know what Arcadius means 1 " 

"Why, Arcadian, to be sure," replied Ange Pitou, 
drawing himself up with the majesty of pride. 

"And what beatdea!" 

" Besides what ! " 

" Arcadia was the country of donkeys, and with 
tho ancienta, as with us, asinui was synonymous with 
gtvllus." 

" I did not wish to understand your question in that 
sense," rejoined Pitou, " seeing that it was far from my 
imagination that the austere mind of my worthy pre- 
ceptor could have descended to satire." 

The Abbe Fortier looked at him a second time, and 

ith as profound attention as the first. 

" Upon my word ! " cried he, somewhat mollified by 
hich his disciple had offered him ; " there are 
really momenta when one would swear that the fellow is 
less stupid than he appears to be." 

Come, Monsieur I'Abb^," said Pitou, who, if be had 
lot heard the words the abbe had uttered, had caught the 

:presBion of a return to a more merciful consideration 
which had passed over his countenance, " forgive me this 
time, and you will see what a beautiful theme I will write 
by to-morrow." 
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" Well, then, I will couBent," said the abb^, plaoing, in 
sign of truce, hia cat-o'-nine- tails in his belt and approach- 
ing Pitou, who observing this pacific demon stratioD, made 
no further attempt to move. 

" Oh, thanks, thanks t " cried the pupil. 

** Wait ft moment, and be not ao hasty with your 
thanks. Yea, I forgive you, but on one ooudition." 

Pitou huDg down hia head, and as he was now at the 
discretion of the abbe, he waited with resignation. 

" It ia that you shall correctly reply to a question I 
shall put to jou." 

" In Latin 1" inquired Pitou with much anxiety. 

" Latiue," replied the protessor, 

Pitou drew a deep sigh. 

There was a momentary silence, during which the joy' 
ous cries of the schoolboys who were playing on the 
square reached the ears of Ange Pitou. He sighed a 
second time, more deeply than the first. 

"Quid virtus, quid religiol" asked the abbe. 

These words, pronounced with all the pomposity of a 
pedagogue, rang in the ears of poor Ange Pitou like the 
trumpet of the angel on the day of judgment ; a cloud 
passed before hia eyes, and such an effect was produced 
upon his intellect by it, that he thought for a moment he 
was on the point of becoming mnd. 

However, as this violent cerebral labor did not appear 
to produce any result, the required answer was indefi- 
nitely postponed. A prolonged noise was then heard, aa 
the professor slowly inhaled a pinch of snuff. 

Pitou clearly saw that it was necessary to say some- 
thing. 

Neacio," he replied, hoping that his ignorance would 
be pardoned by hia avowing that ignorance in Latin 

You do not know what is virtue ! " exclaimed the 
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abb^ choking with rage ; " you do uot know what is 
religion I " 

" I know very well what it is in French," replied Ang^ 
" but I do not know it in Latin," 

"Well, theu, get thee to Arosidia, juve/iii ; alt is now 
ended between hs, pitiful wretch ! " 

Fitou was so overwhelmed that he did not move a step, 
although the Abbe Fortier had drawn his cat-o'-nine-tails 
from bis belt with as much dignity as the commander of 
an army would, at the comm en cement of a battle, have 
drawn his sword from the scabbard. 

"But what is to become of me V cried the pooryoutb, 
letting bis arms fall listlessly by bis aide. " What will 
become of me if I loBe the hope of being admitted into 
the seminary f " 

" Beeome whatever you can. It is, by heaven I the 
same to me." 

The good abb^ was so angry that he almost swore. 

"But you do not know, then, that my aunt believes 1 
am already an abbe 1 " 

" Well, theo, she will know that you are not fit to bo 
made even a sacristan I " 

"But, Monsieur Fortier — " 

"I tell yon to depart — limine Hji^ucb." 
Well, then," cried Pitou, as a man who mates up hia 
mind to a painful resolution, but who in fact does make 
it, " will you allow me to take my desk i " said he to the 
[»bb^, hoping that during the time he would be perform- 
ing this operation a respite would be given him, and the 
abb^B heart would become impressed with more merciful 
feelings. 

Most assuredly," said the latter; "your desk, with 
that it contains." 

Pitou Borrowfuily reasoended the staircase, for the 
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schoolroom was on the first floor. On returning to the 
room — in which, assembled around a large table, and 
pretending to be hard at work, were seated some fourteen 
boys — and carefully raising the flap of his desk to ascer- 
tain whether all the animals and insects which belonged 
to him were safely stowed in it, and lifting it so gently 
that it proved the great care he took of his favorites, he 
walked with slow and measured steps along the corridor. 

At the top of the stairs was the Abb^ Fortier, with 
outstretched arm, pointing to the staircase with the end 
of his cat-o'-nine-tails. 

It was necessary to run the gauntlet. Ange Pitou 
made himself as humble and as small as he possibly 
could, but this did not prevent him from receiving, as 
he passed by, a last thwack from the instrument to 
which Abb^ Fortier owed his best pupils, and tlie em- 
ployment of which, although more frequent and more 
prolonged on the back of Ange Pitou, had produced the 
sorrowful results just witnessed. 

While Ange Pitou, wiping away a last tear, was bend- 
ing his steps, his desk upon his head, towards Pleux, 
the quarter of the town in which his aunt resided, let us 
say a few words as to his physical appearance and his 
antecedents. 
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LoDis Anok P1TO0, OS he himself said in his dialogue 
witli the Abbe Fortier, was, at the peritnl when tliia 
histoiy commeaces, seventeeu and a half yca.ra old. He 
vas a tall, slender youth, with yellow hair, red cheeks, 
and blue eyes. The bloom of youth, fresh and innooent, 
was expanded over hia wide mouth, the thick lipe of 
which discovered, when extended by a hearty laugh, two 
perfectly complete rows of formidable teotb, — particur 
larly formidable to those of whose dinner he was &bout 
to partake. At the end of his long hony arms were 
solidly attached hands as large as beetles, legs mther 
inclined to be bowed, knees as big as a child's head, 
which regularly made their way through his tight black 
breeches, and immense feet, which, notwithstanding, were 
ftt their ease in calfskin shoes reddened by constant nse ; 
such, with a sort of cassock of brown serge, a garment 
something between a frock-coat and a blouse, is an exact 
and impartial description of the es-disciple of the Abb^ 
Fortier. 

We must now sketch his moral character, 

Pitou had been left an orphan when only twelve 
years old, the time at which he had the misfortune to 
mother, of whom he was the only child. That is 
to say, that since the death of his father, which event 
bad occurred before he had attained the years of recol- 
lection, Ange Pitou, adored by his poor mother, had been 
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allowed to do whatever he thought fit, which had greatly 
developed Lis pbysical education, but had altogether re- 
tarded the advancement of hie mora! faculties. Bom in 
B charming village called Haramont, situated at the dis- 
tance of a league from the town, and in the centre of 
a wood, his first walks had been to explore the depths of 
bis native forest, and the first application of his intelli- 
gence was that of making war upon the aninaals by which 
it was inhabited. Tbe result of this application, thus 
directed towards one sole object, was, thiit at ten years 
old Pitou was a very distinguished poacher, and a bird- 
catcher of the first order ; and that almost without any 
labor, and above all without receiving lessons from any 
one, but by tha sole power of that instinct given by- 
nature to man when bom in the midst of woods, and 
which would seem to be a portion of that stime iustinct 
with which she has endowed the animal kingdom. And 
therefore every run of hare or rabbit within the circle of 
three leagues was known to him, and not a marshy pool, 
where birds were wont to drink, had escaped hia investi- 
gation. In every direction were to be seen the marks 
made by his pruning-knife on trees that were adapted to 
catching birds by imitating their calls. From these dif- 
ferent exercises it resulted that in some of them Pitou 
had attained the most extraordinary skill. 

Thanks to his long arms and his prominent knees, 
which enabled him to climb the largest standard trees, 
he would ascend to their very suramits, to take the high- 
est nests, with an agihtj and a certainty which attracted 
the admiration of his companions, and which, in a lati- 
nearer to the Equator, would have excited the es- 
teem even of monkeys. In that sport, so attractive even 
to grown people, in which the bird-oatcher inveigles the 
birds to light upon a tree set with limed twigs, by imi- 
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tating the cry of the jay or the owlet, — birds which, 
among the plumed tribe, enjoy the bitter hatred of the 
whole Bpeoies, and to aiich an extent that every aparrow, 
every finch or tomtit, hastens at the call in the hope of 
plucking out a single feather from the common enemy, 
and, for the most, leave all their own, — Pitou'a compan* 
ioDB either made use of a natural owlet or a natural jay, or 
with some particular plant formed a pipe, by aid of which 
they managed to imitate indifferently the cry of either the 
one or the other of these birds. But Pitou disdained all 
Buch preparations, despised such petty subterfuges. It 
was upon hia own resources that he relied, it was with his 
own natural means that he drew them into the snare. It 
was, in short, his own lips that modulated the shrieking 
and discordant cries, which brought around him not only 
other birds, but birds of the same species, who allowed 
themselves to be enticed, we will not say by this note, but 
by this cry, so admirably did he imitate it. Ah to the sport 
in the marshy pools, it was to Pitou the easiest thing in the 
world, and he would certainly have despised it as a pur- 
suit of art had it been less productive as an object of 
profit. But notwithstanding the contempt with which 
ho regarded this sport, there was not one of the most 
eipert in the art who could have vied with Pitou in cov- 
ering with fern a pool that was too extensive to be com- 
jiletely "laid," — that is the technical term; none of 
them knew so well as he how to give the proper inclina- 
tion to his limed twigs, so that the most cunning birds 
flould not drink either over or under them ; and finally, 
of them had that steadiness of hand and that clear- 
■ightednesa which must insure the due mixture, though 
in scientifically unequal quantities, of the rosin, oil, and 
glue, in order that the glue should not become ettiier too 
fluid or too brittle. 
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Now, as the estimation of the qualities of a man chsngea 
according to the theatre on whioh these qualities are pro- 
duced, and according to the spectators before whom they 
are exhibited, Fitou, in his onn native village, Haramont, 
amidst his country neighbors, — that is to say, men aocus- 
tomed to demand of nature at least half their resoiiroes, 
and, like all peasants, possessing an instinctive hatred of 
civilization, — Pitou enjoyed such distinguished considera- 
tion that his poor motbet could not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea that he was purauing a wrong path, and 
that the moat perfect education that can be given, and 
at great expense, to a man, was not pi-eoisely that which 
her son, a privileged person in this respect, had given, 
gratis, to himself. 

But when the good woman fell sick, when she felt that 
death was approaching, when she understood that she 
was about to leave her child alone and isolated in the 
vorld, she began to entertain doubts, and looked around 
her for some one who would be the stay and the support 
of the future orphan. She then remembered that ten 
years before, a young man had knocked at her door in 
the middle of the night, bringing with him a newly born 
child, to take charge of which he had not only given 
her a tolerably good round sura, but had deposited a still 
larger sum for the benefit of the child with a notary at 
Viilers-Cotterets. All that she had then known of this 
mysterious young man was that his name was Gilbert, 
but about three years previous to her falling ill he bad 
reappeared. He was then a man about twenty-seven 
yeara of age, somewhat stiff in his demeanor, dogmatical 

his conversation, and cold in his manner ; btit this 
first layer of ice melted at once when his child was 
brought to him, on finding that he was hale, hearty, and 
smiling, and brought up in tbe way in which he had 
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I directed, — that is to bbj, aa a child of oature. He thea 
pressed the baud of the good woman and merely said 
to her, — 
" In the hour of need calculate upon me." 
Then he had takeu the child, had iuquired the way to 
Ermenonville, and with his son performed the pil^Tim- 
age to the tomb of Roiiaaeau, after which he returned to 
Villera-CotteretB. Then, induced, no doubt, by the wholo- 
some air he breathed there, by the favorable manner in 
which the notary had spoken of the scbool under the 
charge of the Abb^ Fortier, he bad left little Gilbert 

»with the worthy man, whose philosophic appearance 
had struck him at first sight ; for at that period philoso- 
phy held such great sway that it had insinuated itsell 
•ven among churchmen. 
After this he had set out again for Paris, leaving his 
Address with the Abb^ Fortier. 
Pitou's mother was aware of all these circurastances. 
"When at the point of death, those words, ' In the hour of 
need calculate upon me,' returned to her recollection. 
Thia was at once a ray of light to her ; doubtless Provi- 
dence had regulated all this in such a manner that poor 
Pitou might find even more than he was about to lose. 
She sent for the curate of the parish ; as she had never 
learned to write, the curate wrote, and the same day the 
letter was taken to the Ahhd Fortier, who immediately 
added Gilbert's address, and took it to the post-office. 

It was high time, for the poor woman died two days 
afterwards. Pitou was too young to feel the full eiteut 
of the loss he had suffered. He wept for his mother, 
not from compreheudiug the eternal separation of the 
grave, but because he saw his mother cold, pale, dislig- 
nred. Then the poor lad felt instinctively that the 
guardiaa angel of their hearth had fled ; that the house. 
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deprived of bis mother, had hecome deserted and niili> 
habitable. !Not only could he not comprehend wh« was 
to be bis future fate, but eves how he was to exist the 
following day. Therefore, after following his mother's 
remains to the churchyard, when the eai-th, thrown into 
tlie grave, resounded upon her coffin, when the modeat 
mound that covered it bad been rounded off, he sat down 
upon it, and replied to every observation that was made 
to him as to his leaving it, by shaking his head and say- 
ing that he had never left his mother Madeleine, and that 
he would remain where she remained. 

He stayed during the whole of that day and night, 
seated upon his mother's grave. 

It was there that the worthy Doctor Gilhert, — have we 
not already informed the reader that the future protector 
of PitOH was a phyeician 1 — it was there that the worthy 
doctor found him, when, feeling the full extent of the duty 
irapoeed upon him by the promise he had made, he had 
hastened to futhl it, and this within forty-eight hours 
after the letter had been despatched. 

Ange was very young when he had first seen the doc- 
tor, but it is well known tliat the impressions received in 
youth are so strong that they leave eternal reminiscences. 
Then the passage of the mysterious young man had left 
its trace in the house. He had there left the young child 
of whom we have spoken, and with him comparative ease 
and comfort ; every time that Ange had heard his mother 
pronounce the name of Gilhert, it had been with a feeling 
that approached to adoration ; then again, when he had 
reappeared at the house a grown man, and with the title 
of doctor, when he had added to the benefits he had 
ehowered upon it the promise of future protection, Pitou 
bad comprehended, from the fervent gratitude of hia 
mother, that he himself ought also to be grateful, and 
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tho poor youth, without precisely underatandiDg what 
he was saying, liad stammered out the words of eternal 
remembrance aud profouiid gratitude which had before 
been uttered by his mother. 

Therefore, as soon as ho saw the doctor appear at the 
gntted gate of the cemetery, and saw him advancing 
towards him amid the moaay graves and broken crosses, 
he recognized him, rose up and went to meet him, for 
he understood that to the person who had thus oome on 
being called for by his mother he could not say no, as 
he had doue to others; he therefore made no further 
nsiatance than that of turning back to give a last look 
at the grave, when Gilbert took him by the baud aud 
gently drew him away from the gloomy enclosure. An 
elegant cabriolet was standing at the gate ; he made the 
poor child get into it, and for the moment leaviug the 
bouse of Pitou's motber under the guardianship of pub- 
lic faith and the interest which miBfoi-tiine always in- 
spires, be drove his young protege to the town and 
alighted with him at the bent inn, which at that time 
was called The Dauphin, He was scarcely installed 
there when he sent for a tailor, who, having been fore- 
ifumed, brought with him a quantity of reiwly-made 
itb due precaution selected for Pit<.iu 
lenta which were too long for him by two or three 
Inches, — a superfluity which, from the rate at which our 
bero was growing, promised not to be of long duration. 
After this he walked with him towards that quarter of 
tbe town which we have designated, and which was 
called Pleui. 

The nearer Pitou approached this quarter, the slower 
did his stepa become, for it woe evident that he was about 
to be conducted to the house of his aunt Augelique ; and 

^withstanding that he had but seldom seen his go(t 
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^^^H mother, — for it was Aunt Aiigclic^ne who had bestowed on 
^^^H Pitou his poetical Christian name, — he had retiiined & 
^^^H very formidable remembrance of his respectable relative. 
^^^H And in faot there was nothing about Aunt Angclique 
^^^H that could be in any way nttractive to a child aucus- 
^^^^ tomed to atl the tender caro of matenial solicitude. 
^^^H A tint Angelique was at that time an old maid between 
^^^H tifty-tive and fifty-eight years of age, stultiSed by the 
^^^V most minute practices of religious bigotry, and in whom 
^^^^ an ill-underatood piety had inverted every charitable, 
merciful, and humane feeling, to cultivate in their stead 
an unnatnral thirst for malicious gossip, which was in- 
creased day by day from her constant intercourse with 
the bigoted old gossips of the town. She did not pre- 
cisely live on charity ; but besides the sale of the thread 
ahe spun upon her wheel, and the letting out of chairs in 
tJie church, which office had been granted to her by the 
chapter, she from time to time received from pious souls, 
who allowed themselves to be deceived by her pretensions 
to religion, small sums, which from their original copper 
she converted into silver, and then from silver into goldeh 
louis, which disappeared not only without any person see- 
ing them disappear, but without any one ever suspecting 
their eiistence, and which were buried, one by one, i^ 
the cushion of the arm-chair upon which she sat at work ; 
Und when once in this hiding-place, they rejoined by 
degrees a certain number of their fellow-coins, which 
had been gathered one by one, and like them destined 
thenceforth to be sequestered from circulation until the 
unknown day of the death of the old maid should place 
them in the hands of her heir. 

I It waa, then, towards the abode of this venerable rela- 
tion that Doctor Gilbert was advancing, leading the greas 
Pitou by the hand. 
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We Shy the great Pitou, because from three moDths i 
after his birth Pitou had been too tali for his age. 

Mademoiselle Rose Ang6Iiqiie Pitou, at the moment J 
when her door opened to give tiigress to her nephew 
the doctor, wa8 in a perfect transport of joyous humor. ' 
While they were singing mass for the dead over the dead ! 
hody of her aister-in-kw in the church at Hararaoat, f 
there was a wedding and acTeral baptisms in the chur 
of Villera-Cottereta, so that her cbair-lettiug had in 
single day amounted to ais livreB. Mademoiselle Ang^- 
lique had therefore converted her sous into a silver 
crown, which, in its turn, added to three others which 
had been pat by at different periods, had given her a 
golden lonis. This louis had at this precise moment 
been sent to rejoin the others in the chair- on ah ion, and 
days of reunion were naturally days of high , 
ity to Mademoiselle Angeliq\ie. 

was at the moment, and after having opened herl 
which had been closed during the important opera-1 
tion, and Aunt Angeljquo had taken a last walk round 
her arm-cbair to asaure herself that no external demon- 
stration could reveal the eiistence of the treasure con- 
cealed within, that the doctor and Pitou entered. 

The scene might have been particularly affecting, but 
in the eyes of a man who was so perspicacious an observer 
as Doctor Gilbert, it was merely grotesque. On perceiv- 
ing her nephew, the old bigot uttered a few words about 
her poor dear sister, whom she had loved so much ; and 
then she appeared to wipe away a tear. On his side the 
doctor, who wished to examine the deepest recesses of I 
the old maid's heart before coming to any determination I 
;ith respect to her, took upon himself to utter a sort of. I 
the duties of aunts toward their nephew^ i 

it by degrees, as the sermon was progressing and the I 
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nnotuouB words fell from the doctor's lips, the arid eyes 
of the old maid drank up the imperceptible tear which 
had moiBtened them ; all her features resumed the diy- 
neaa of parchment, with which they appeared to he cov- 
ered ; she raised her left hand to the height of her 
pointed chin, and with the right hand she began to 
calculate on her skinny fingers tho quantity of sous 
which her letting of chairs produced to her per annum. 
So that chance haying so directed it that her calculation 
had terminated at the same time with the doctor's ser- 
mon, she could reply at the very moment, that whatever 
might have been the love she entertained for her poor 
sister, and the degree of interest she might feel for her 
dear nephew, the mediocrity of her receipts did not per- 
mit her, notwithstanding her double title of aunt ^d 
godmother, to incur any increased expense. 

The doctor, however, waa prepared for this refusal- 
It did not, therefore, in any way surprise him. He was 
a great advocate for new ideas ; and as the first volume 
of Lavater had just then appeared, he had already applied 
the physiognomic doctrines of the Zurich philosopher 
to the yellow and skinny features of Mademoiselle 



The result of this examination was, that the doctor 
felt assured, from the small sharp eyes of the old maid, 
her long and piuched-up nose and thin lips, that she 
united in her single person the three sins of avarice, 
selfishness, and hypocrisy. 

Her answer, as we have said, did not cause any species 
of astonishment. However, he wished to convince him- 
self, in his quality of observer of human nature, how 
far the devotee would carry the development of these 
three defects. 

"But, Mademoiselle," said he, " Ange Pitou ts a poor 
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orphan child, the son of your own brother, &nd in the 

of humanity you cannot abandon your brother's 
son to be dependent on public charity." 

Well, now, listen to me, Monsieur Gilbert," said the 
old maid; "it would be an increase of expense of at 
least six sous a day, and that at the lowest calculation ; 
for that great fellow would eat at least a pound of bread 
a day." 

Pitou made a wry face : be was in the habit of eating 
a pound and a half at his breakfast atone. 

"And without calculating tbe soap for hia washing," 
added Mademoiselle Ang61iquc ; " and I recollect that he 
is a sad one for dirtying clothes." 

In fact, Piton did sadly dirty hia clothes, and that is 
very conceivable, when we remember the life ho had led, 
climbing trees and lying down in marshes ; but we must 
render him this justice, that he tore his clothes even 
more than he soiled them. 

"Oh, fie. Mademoiselle," cried the doctor, "fie, M* 
demoiselle Ang^ique I Can you, who so well practiss 
Christian charity, enter into such minute calculations 
with regard to your own nephew and godson ) " 

"And without calculating the cost of hia clothea,"- 
cried the old devotee most energetically, who suddenly 
remembered having seen her sister Madeleine busily 
employed in sewing patches on her nephew's jacket and 
his small-clothes. 

"Then," said the doctor, "am I to understand that 
yon refuse to take charge of your nephew 1 The or^ 
phan who has been repulsed from his aunt's threshold 
will be compelled to beg for alms at the threshold of 
fttrangers." 

Mademoiselle Angffique, notwithstanding her avarice, 
was alive to the odium which would naturally attach to 
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her if from her refusal to receive her nephew lie ahould 
be compelled to have recourse to auch an extreoiity. 

" No," said she, " I will take charge of him." 

" Ah 1 " exclaimed the doctor, happy to find a. single 
good feeling in a, heart which he had thought completely 
withered. 

" Yes," continued the devotee, " I will reciftnmend him 
to the Augiiatin Friara at Bourg Fontuine, and he shall 
enter theJr monastery as a lay -servant." 

We have already said thtit the doctor was a philos- 
opher. We know what was the meaning of the word 
philosopher in those days. 

He therefore instantly reaolved to snatch a neophyte 
fh>m the Aiignstiti brotherhood, and that with as much 
zealous fervor as the Augustins, on their aide, could 
have displayed in carrying off an adept from the 
philosopher. 

" Well, then," he rejoined, plunging his hand into hia 
deep pocket, "since you ate in such a position of pecu- 
niary difficulty, my dear Mademoiselle Angi^lique, as to 
be compelled, from your deficiency in personal resources, 
to recommend your nephew to the charity of others, I 
will seek elsewhere for some one who can more effica- 
ciously than yourself apply to the maintenance of your 
nephew the sum which I had designed for him. I am 
obliged to return to America, I will, before I set out, 
apprentice your nephew Pitou to some joiner, or a smith. 
He shall, however, himself choose the trade for which 
he feels a vocation. During ray absence he will grow 
bigger, and on my return he will already have become 
acqumnted with his business, and then — why, I shall 
Bee what cnn be made of him. Come, my child, kiss 
your aunt," continued the doctor, "and let na be off 
at once." 
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The doctor had not couoluded the sentence when Pitou 

rushed towardB tho antiquated spinster ; his long erma 

were extended, and he was in fact most eager to embrace 

aunt, on the condition that this kiss waa to be the 

signal, between him and her, of an eternal aeparation. 

But at the words "the sum," the gesture with which 
the doctor bad accompauied them, the thrusting bis band 
into his pocket, the silvery sound which that hand had 
incontinently given to a heap of crown-pieces, the amount 
of which might have been estimated by the tension of 
the pocket, the old maid bad felt the fire of cupidity 
mount even to her heart. 

"Oh," cried she, "my dear Monsieur Gilbert, you 
must be well aware of one thing 1 " 

"And what is that?" asked the doctor. 

"Why, good heaven! that no one in the world caa 
love this poor child half so much as I do." 

And entwining her acraggy arms round Pitou*a neck, 
ahe imprinted a sour kiss on each of hia cheeks, which 
made him shudder fiuoa the tips of his toea to the roota 
of his hair. 

"Oh, certainly," replied the doctor; "I know that 
well, and I so little doubted your affection for htm that 
I brought him at once f.o you as his natural support. 
But that which yon have just said to mo, dear made- 
moiseUe, baa convinced me at the same time of your 
good-will and of your inability, and I see clearly that 
you are too poor to aid those who aj^ poorer than 
yourself." 

"Why, my good Monsieur Gilbert," rejoined the old 
derotee, "there is a merciful God in heaven, and from 
heaven does he not feed all hia creaturesl" 

"That is true," replied Gilbert; "but although he 
gives food to the ravens, he does not put out orphans 
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ss apprentices. Now, thia ia what must be dona for 
Ange Fitou, and this, with your small means, would 
doubtless cost you too much." 

"But yet, if you ■were to give that sum, good Doctor." 

"What Bum 1" 

"The Bum of which you spoke, the sum which is 
there in your pocket," added the devotee, etretching 
her crooked finger toward the doctor's coat. 

"I will asatiredly give it, dear Mademoiselle Ang^ique," 
said the doctor; "but I forewarn you it will be on one 
condition." 

•' And what ia that 1 " 

" That the boy ahail have a profession." 

" He shall have one, and that I promise you on the 
faith of Angelique Pitou, moat worthy Doctor," cried the 
devotee, her eyes riveted on the pocket which was sway- 
ing to and fro. 

" Tou promise it 1 " 

" I promise you it shall be bo." 

" Serioualy, is it not t " 

"On the truth of the living God, my dear Monsieur 
Gilbert, I swear to do it." 

And Mademoiselle Ang^ique horizontally extended her 
emaciated hand. 

"Well, then, be it so," said the doctor, drawing from 
his pocket a well-rounded bag; "I am ready to give the 
money, as you see. On your side, are you ready to make 
yourself responsible to me for the child t " 

" Upon the true cross. Monsieur Gilbert." 

"Do not let us awear so much, dear Mademoiselle, bat 
leit us sign a little more." 

I will sign. Monsieur Gilbert, I will sign." 
Before a notary 1 " 
Before a notary." 
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" Well, then, let ua go at onoe to Papa Niguet." 

Papa Niguet, to whom, thanka to hia loag acqufunt- 
ance with him, the doctor applied this (nendly title, was, 
as those know who are familiar with our work entitled 
"Joseph Balsamo," the notary of greatest reputation in 
the town. 

Mademoiselle Ang^lique, of whom Master Niguet was 
also the notary, had no objection to offer to the choice 
made by the doctor. She followed him therefore to the 
notary's office. There the scriveQer registered the promise 
made by Mademoiselle Kose Augc'lique Pitou, to take 
charge of and to place in the eiercise of an honorable 
profession Louis Ange Pitou, her nephew, and so doing 
should annually receive the sum of two hundred li^Tes. 
The contract was made for five years. The doctor de- 
posited eight hundred livres in the bands of the notary ; 
the other two hundred were to be paid to Ttlademoiselle 
Ang^lique in advance. 

The following day the doctor left Villers-Cotterfits after 
having settled some accounts with one of hia farmers, 
with regard to whom we shall speak hereafter; and 
Mademoiselle Pitou, pouncing like a vulture upon the 
aforesaid two hundred livres payable in advance, deposited 
eight golden louis in the cushion of her arm-chair. 

Aa to the eight livres which remained, they waited, in 
B small delf saucer which had, during the last thirty or 
forty yeara, been the receptacle of clouds of coins of eVery 
description, until the harvest of the following two or three 
Sundays had made up the sum of twenty-four livres, on 
attaining which, as we have already stated, the above- 
named sum underwent the golden metamorphosis, and 
passed from the saucer into the arm-chair. 
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ANGE PITOD AT HIS AUNT'6 
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^^H Wr have obaerved the very slight degree of incliDation 
^^■^ which Ange Pitou felt towarda a loiig-contiQued Bojouru 
I with hia Aunt Angelique ; the poor ebild, endowed with 

inntinct equul to, aud perhaps superior to, that of the 
animaU agaiust whom he continualiy made war, bad 
divined at once, we will not aaj all the d it-appointments 
— we have seen that he did not for a single niomeot 
delude himself upon the subject — but all the vexatious, 
tribulations, and annoyances to which be would bo 



lu the first place — but we must admit that thie was 
by no means the reason which most influenced Pitou to 
dislike his aunt — Doctor Gilbert having left Villers- 
CotterSts, there never waa a word said about placing the 
child as an apprentice. The good notary had indeed given 
her a hint or two with regard to her formal obligation ; 
but Mademoiselle Ang^lique had rephed that her nephew 
'was very young, and above all, that his health waa too 
delicate to be subjected to labor which would probably 
be beyond hia strength. The notary, on hearing this ob- 
Bervation, had in good faith admired the kindness of heart 
of Mademoiselle Pitou, and had deferred taking any steps 
aa to the apprenticeship until the following year. There 
waa no time lost, the child being then only iu his twelfth 

t's, and while the latter was 
ruminating as to the mode she should adopt whereby to 
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make the moat of her dear nephew, Pitou, who once more 
found himself in bia forest, or very near to it, had already 
made his topographical observntiona in order to lead the 
same life at VillerB-Cotterfits as at Haramont. 

In fact, he had made a circuit of the neighborhood, in 
which he had convinced himself that the best poola were 
those on the road to Dampleux, that to Compi^gne and 
that to Vivieres, and that the best district for game was 
that of the Wolfs Heath. 

Fitou, having made this survey, took all the necessary 
measures for pursuing his juvenile sport. 

The thing most easy to he procured, as it did not re- 

lira any outlay of capital, was bird-lime ; the bark of 
the holly, brayed in a mortar and steeped in water, gave 
the lime ; and as to the twigs to be limed, they were to 
be found by thousands on every birch-tree in the neigh- 
borhood. Pitou therefore manufactured, without saying 
a word to any one on the subject, a thousand of limed 
twigs and a pot of glue of the first quality ; and one fine 
morning, after having the previous evening taken on his 
aunt's account at the baker's a four- pound loaf, he set off 
at daybreak, remained out the whole day, and returned 
home when the evening had closed in. 

Pitou had not formed such a. resolution without duly 
calculating the eHect it would produce. He had foreseen 
a tempest Without possessing the wisdom of Socrates, 
be knew the temper of his Aunt Ang^ique as well aa the 
illustrinua tutor of Alcibiades knew that of his wife 
Xantippe. 

Pitou had not deceived himself in his foresight, but he 
thought he would be able to brave the storm by present- 
ing to the old devotee the produce of his day's sport ; 
only he had not been able to foretell from what spot the 
thunder would be hnrled at him. 
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The thunderbolt struct him immediately on entering 
the house. 

Mademoiselle Angelique had ensconced herself behind 
the door, that she might not miss her nephew as he en- 
tered, so that at the very moment be Tenturod to put his 
foot into the room, be received a cuff upon the occiput, 
and in which, without further information, he at once 
recognized the withered hand of the old devotee. 

Fortunately, Pitou's head was a tolerably hard one, 
and although the blow had scarcely staggered him, he 
pretended, in order to mollify his aunt, whose anger had 
increased, from having hurt ber fingers in Btriking with 
such violence, to fall, stumbling as he went, at the oppo- 
site end of the room ; there, seated on the floor, and see- 
ing that his aunt was returning to the assault, her distaff 
in her hand, he hastened to draw from his pocket the 
talisman on which he had relied to allay the storm, and 
obtain pardon for his flight. And this was two dozen of 
birds, among which nere a dozen redbreasts and balf-a- 
dozen thrushes. 

Mademoiselle Angelique, perfectly astounded, opened ber 
eyes widely, continuing to scold for form's sake; but al- 
though still scolding, she took possession of her nephew's 
Bport, retreating three paces towards the lamp. 

"What is all this?" she asked. 

"You must see clearly enough, my dear little Aunt 
Angelique," replied Pitou, " that they are birds." 

"Good to eat?" eagerly inquired the old maid, who, 
ID ber quality of devotee, was naturally a great eater. 

"Good to eat!" reiterated Pitou; "well, that is sin- 
gular. Redbreasts and thrushes good to eat t I believe 
they are, indeed 1 " 

"And where did you steal these birds, you little 
irretchl" 
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" I drd iiot eteal them>; I CAught them." 
Caught them ! how ) " 

lime-twigging them." 
Lime-twiggieg, — what do you meaa by thatT" 
Pitou looked at tiJs aunt with au air of astoniahmect ; 
he contd not comprehend thai, the education of any per- 
son in existence could have been ao neglected as not to 
know the meaning of lime-twigging. 

" Lime-twigging 1" said he ; "why, zounds I 't is !ime- 

twiggiDg." 

" Yes ; but, saucy fellow, I do not understand what 
you mean by lime-twiggiog." 

As Fitou was full of compassion for the uuinitiated, 
"Well, you see, Amit," said he, " in the forest here there 
are at least thirty amall pools ; you place the lime twigs 
around them, and when the birds go to drink there, aa 
tbey do not — poor silly things I — know anything about 
them, they run their heads into them and are caught." 

"By what 1" 

"By the birdlime." 

" Ah ! ah ! " eiclaimed Auet Ang(51iq«e, " I understand ; 
but who gave you the money 1 " 

" Money I " cried Pitou, astonished that any one could 
bave believed that he had ever posse^eed a sou ; " money, 
Aunt Aug^que t " 

'■ Yea." 

" No one." 

" But where did you boy the birdlime, tb«i 1" 

"I made it myself." 

"And the lime-twigs!" 

" I made them also, to be sure." 

" Therefore, these birds — " 

"Well, Auntl" 

"Cost you nothing 1" 

VOL. I. — S 
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" The trouble of stooping to pick them up,** 

''And can you go often to these pools I" 

** One might go every day." 

« Good I " 

•" Only, it would not do." 

" What would not do ? " 

" To go there every day." 

" And for what reason 1 " 

** Why, because it would ruin it." 

" Ruin what I " 

" The lime-twigging. You understand, Aunt Angelique, 
that the birds which are caught — " 

« Well 1 " 

" Well, they can't return to the pooL" 

" That is true," said the aunt. 

This was the first time, since Pitou had. lived with her, 
that Aunt Angelique had allowed her nephew was in 
the right, and this unaccustomed approbation perfectly 
delighted him. 

" But," said he, " the days that one does not go to the 
pools one goes somewhere else. The days we do not 
catch birds, we catch something else." 

" And what do you catch ? " 

" Why, we catch rabbits.*' 

« Rabbits r' 

" Yes ; we eat the rabbits and sell their skins. A rabbit- 
skin is worth two sous." 

Aunt Angelique gazed at her nephew with astonished 
eyes ; she had never considered him so great an econo- 
mist. Pitou had suddenly revealed himself. 

"But will it not be my business to sell the skins 1" 

" Undoubtedly," replied Pitou ; " as Mamma Madeleine 
used to do." 

It had never entered the mind of the boy that he could 
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claim any part of the prodnce of his sport eiceptiog that 
which ho consumed. 



o catch rabbits ? " 

■ ; when I can get the 



" And when will you go o 

"Ah! that's UDOther mi 
I wireB," replied Pi ton. 

"Well, then, make the wires." 

Fitou shook his head. 

" Why, you made the birdlime and the twigs." 

" Oh, yes, I can make birdlime and I can set the twiga, 
bat I cannot make brass wire ; that is bought ready made 
at the grocer's." 

" And how much does it cost?" 

" Oh, for four sous," replied Pitou, calculating upon 
a fingers, " I could make at least two dozeii." 

"And with two dozen how many rabbits could jou 
f catch?" 

"That is as it may happen, — four, five, six perhaps, — 
and they can be used over and over again if the game- 
keeper does uot tind them." 

" See, now, here are four sous," said Aiig(5lique; 
"go and buy some brass wire at Monsieur Dambruu's, 
and go to-morrow and cat^h rabbits." 

"I will lay them to-morrow," said Pitou, "but it wiU 
only be the next morning that I shaU know whether I 
have caught any." 

" Well, be it so ! but go and buy the wire." 

Brass wire was cheaper at Villera-Cotterets than in the 
country, seeing that the grocers at Haramont purchased 
their supplies in the town ; Pitou, therefore, bought wire 
enough for twenty-four snares for three sous. He took 
the remaining son back to his aunt. 

This unexpected probity in her nephew almost tOQched 
the heart of the old maid. For a moment she had the 
idea, the intention, of bestowing upon her nephew the 
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Bou wbich he bad not expended ; nufortunately for Piton, 
it was one that had been beaten out with a hammer, 
and which, in the dusk, might be poased for a two 
sous piece. MaderaoiBeiie Angelique thought it would 
never do to diaposBesa lierself of a coin by whii^b she 
could make cent per cent, and she let it drop again into 
her pocket 

Pitou had remarked this hesitation, but Lad not ana- 
lyzed it ; he never could have imagined that his aunt 
would give bim a sou. 

He at once act to work to make hia wirea. The neit 
day he asked hia aunt for a bog. 

•' What for ! " inquired the old muid. 

"Because I want it," rephed Pitou. — Pitou was full 
of mystery. 

Mademoiaelle Angelique gave him the required bag, 
put into it tbe provision of bread and cheese which was 
to serve for breakfast and dinner to her nephew, who eet 
out very early for Woira Heath. 

Aa to Aunt Angelique, she aet to work to pick the 
twelve redbreasts which ahe had destined for her own 
breakfast and dinner. She carried two thrushes to the 
Abbe Fortier, aodsold tbe remaining four to the host of the 
Grolden Ball, who paid her three sdub apiece for them, 
promising her to take aa many as she woidd bring bim at 
the same price. 

Aunt Ang^ique returned home transported with joy. 
The blessing of heaven had entered beneath her roof with 
Ange Pitou. 

" Ah ! " cried she, while eating her robin-redbreasta, 
vhich were as fat as ortolans and asdelicate as beccaficos, 

people are right in saying that a good deed never goes 
unrewarded." 

In the evening Ange returned ; bis bag, which wac 
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magnificently rounded, he citrried on fais aliouldera. 
On this occaaion Aunt Angelique did not witylay him be- 
hind the door, but waited for him on the threnhold, and 
inatead of giving him a box oa the ear, she received 
the lad with a grimace nbiuh very much resembled a 
smile. 

" Here I am I " cried Pitou, uu entering the room 
with all that hrmueas which denotes a conviction of hav- 
ing well employed one's time. 

" You and your bag," said Aunt Angflique. 

" I and my bag," said Pitou 

"And what have you in your bagt" inquired Aunt 
Ang^lique, stretching forth her hand with curiosity, 

" Beech-mast," said Pitou,^ 

" Beech-mast ! " 

" Undoubtedly ; you must understand. Aunt Angtf- 
lique, that if old Father La Jeuuesse, the gamekeeper 
at the Wolfs Heath, had seen me prowling over his 
grounds without my bag, he would have said to me, 
•What do you come here after, you little vagabond?' 
And this without calculating that he might have sus- 
pected something; while having my bag, were hu to aak 
me what I was doing there, I should say to him, ' why 
I am come to gather mast ; is it forbidden to gather 
mast 1 ' * No.' ' Well, then, if it is not forbidden, you 
have nothing to say.' And indeed, should he say any- 
thing, Father La Jeunesse would be in the wrong." 

' B«Gch-niut, we must infona our readcre who ara 1esa acqiuiated 
with forest Urms than we are. la tha Cniit of the beach-tree. This fruit, 
of vMcti a very good sort of oil la made, ia, to the poor, a spedea ol 
nunni, which during two montba of the year falls for them from 
bearen. 

(Dumaa ahonld also have told his reader! that beech-mMt ii excel- 
lent for pigs, and that pheasante, and indeed moat kinds of game, are 
nryfoodof it. -^Tbakslatob.] 
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Then jou have spent your whole day in gathering 
maet instead of laying your wires, you idle fellow ! " ex- 
claimed aunt Ang^lique angrily, who thought that the 
rabbits were escaping her through her nephew's exceBsive 
cunning. 

" On the contrary, I laid my snares while he saw me 
at work gathering the must." 

" And did he say notiiing to you 1" 

" Oh, yes, he naid to rau, ' You wiU present my oompU- 
ments to your aunt, Pitou.' Uey I la not Father La 
Jeiiuease a kind, good man } " 

"But the rabbits)" again repeated the old devotee, 
whom nothing could divert from her fixed idea. 

"The rabbits) Why, the moon will rise at midnight, 
and at one o'clock I will go and see if there are any 
caught." 

"Where J" 

" In the woods." 

" How ! would you go into the woods at one o'clock in 
the moruingl" 

" To be sure." 

" And without being afraid 1 " 

"Afraid ! of whatl" 

Angeliqne was as much astounded at Fitou'a courage 
as she had been astonished at his calculations. 

The fact is, that Pitou, as simple as a child of nature, 
knew nothing of those factitious dangers which terrify 
children bom in cities. 

Therefore at midnight he went his way, walking along 
the churchyard wiill without once looking back. The 
innocent youth who had never offended, at least accord- 
ing to his ideas of independence, either God or man, 
feared not the dead more tlian he did the living. 

There was only one person of whom he felt any sort of 
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apprehension, find this was Father La Jeuneaae ; and 
therefore did he take the precaution to go somewhat out 
of bis nay to pass by bis house. Aa the doors and 
shutters were all closed, and there was no hgbt to be 
perceived, Pitou, in order to assure himself that the 
keeper was really at home and not upon the watch, began 
to imitate the barking of a dog, and so perfectly that 
Ronflot, the keeper's terrier, was deceived by it, and 
answered it by giving tongue with all his might, and by 
sniffing the air under the door. 

From that moment Pitou was perfectly reassured ; aa 
Konflot was at home, Father La Jennesse must be there 
also. Ronflot and Father La Jeuuesae were inseparable ; 
and at tbe moment the one was Been, it was certain that 
the other would soon make his appearance. 

Pitou, being perfectly satisfied of this fact, went on 
tovards the Wolf's Heath. The snares bad done their 
work ; two rabbits had been caught and strangled. 

Pitou put them into tbe capacious pocket of that coat, 
which, then too long for him, was destined within a year 
to become too short, and then returned to his aunt's 
house. 

The old maid had gone to bed, but her cupidity had 
kept her awake ; like Perrette, she had been calcnlating 
what her rabbit-skins might produce, and this calculation 
had led her on so far, that she had not been able to close 
her eyes; and therefore was it with nervous tremula- 
tion that she asked tbe lK>y what success he had had. 

" A couple," said he. " Ah ! the deuce ! Aunt Ang^ 
lique, it is not my fault that I have not brought more, 
hut it appears that Father Jeunesse'a rabbita are of ft 
cunning aort." 

The hopes of Aunt Angelique were fulfilled, and even 
more. She seized, trembling with joy, tbe two unlucky 
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quadrupeds and eiamined their skins, which had remained 
intact, and locked them up in her meat-eafe, which never 
had Been such provisiouB as those it hud contained 
since Pitou had hit upon the idea of supplying iL 

Then, in a very honeyed tone, she advised Pitou to go to 
bed, wljioh the lad, who was much fatigued, did inetantly, 
and that without even asking for his supper, which raised 
him greatly in tbe opiuion of his niiut. 

Two days after tliis Pitou renewed his attempts, and 
on this occasion was more fortunate than the first. He 
brought home three rabbits. Two of them took the road 
to the Golden Ball, and the third that of the presby- 
tery, Auat Angelique whs very attentive to the Abbe 
Portier, who on his side strougly recommended her to 
the pious souls of the parish. 

Things went on in this manner during three or four 
months. Aunt Ang^ique was enchanted, and Pitou 
found his position somewliat supportable. In fact, with 
tbe esceptiou of the tender cares of his mother, Pitou led 
nearly the same life at Villers-Cotterets wbich be bad 
done at Hararaont. But an uneipected circumstance, 
which, however, might have been foreseen, at once dashed 
to the ground the milk-pitcher of the aunt and put a 
atop to the excursions of the nephew. 

A letter had been received from Doctor Gilbert, dated 
from New York. On placing his foot on the soil of the 
United States tbe philosophic traveller had not forgotten 
bis prot^g^. He bad written to Master Niguet, the 
notary, to inquire whether his instructions had been 
carried into effect, and to claim the execution of the 
agreement if they bad not been, or to cancel it altogether 
if the old aunt would not abide by her engagements. 

Tbe case was a serious one ; the responsibility of the 
public officer was at stake ; he presented himself at the 
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house of Allot Pitou, and with the doctor's letter in hia 
hand called upon her to perform the promise she had 

There was no backing out ; all allegations aa to ill< 
health were itt once belted by the physical appearance 
of Pitou. Pitou waa tall and thin. Every sapling o( 
the forest waa also thin and tall, but this did not pre- 
vent it from being in a perfectly healthy and thriving 
condition- 
Mademoiselle Angeliqiie asked for a delay of eight days, 
in order to make up her mind aa to the trade or 
occupation in which she aUould place ber nephew, 

Pitou was quite as sorrowful as his aunt. The mode 
of life he led appeared to him a very excellent one, and 
he did not desire any other. 

During these eight days there was no thought of going 
bird-catch in;; or poaching; moreover, the winter had ar- 
rived, and in winter the birds find water everywhere; 
hut some snow had fallen, and while that was un the 
ground Pitou did not dare go out to lay his snares. Snow 
retains the impression of footsteps, and Pitou possessed a 
pair of feet so huge that they gave Father La Jeunesao 
the greatest possible chance of ascertaining in four-and- 
twenty hours who was the skilful poacher who had de- 
populated his rabbit warren. 

During these eight days the claws of the old maid 
ij^gain showed themselves. Pitou had once more found 
the aunt of former days, she who had caused him so 
much terror, and whom self-interest, the primum mobile 
of her whole life, had for a while rendered as smooth as 
velvet 

As the day for the important decision approached, the 
temper of the old maid became more and more crabbed, 
ftnd to such a degi-ee that, about the fifth day, Pitou sin- 
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csrely desired that his aunt would immediately decide 
upon some trade, be it what it luight, provided it ahould 
no longer be that of the scolded drudge which he had been 
filling in the old maid's house. 

Suddenly a Bubliuie idea struck the mind of the old 
woman who had been so cruelly agitated. This idea re- 
stored her equanimity, which for six dayft had altogether 
abandoned her. 

This idea consisted iu entreating the Abbe Fortier to 
Teceivfl into his school, and this without any remunera- 
tion whatever, poor Fitou, and enable him to obtain the 
purse for entering the seminary, founded by his highness 
the Duke of Orieaos, This was an apprenticesbip which 
would cost nothing to Aunt Ang^liqiie ; and Monsieur 
Fortier, without taking into calculation the thrushes, black* 
birds, and rabbits with which the old devotee had so abun- 
dantly supplied him for the last month, was bound to do 
something, more than for any other, tor the nephew of the 
ohair-Ietter of his own church. Thus kept as under a 
glass frame, Auge would continue to be profitable to her 
at the present time, and promised to he much more so in 
the Aiture, 

Consequently Anga was received into the Abb^ For- 
tier's school without any ehai^e for his education. This 
abbe was a worthy man, and not in any way interested, 
giving his knowledge to the poor in mind, and his mouey 
to the poor in body. He was, however, intractable on 
one single point ; soleaisms rendered him altogether furt- 

i, barbarisms would send him almost out of his mind ; 
these occasions he considered neither friends nor foes, 
neither poor nor rich, nor paying pupils nor gratuitous 
soholors ; he struck all with agrarian impartiality and 
with Lacedemonian stoicism, and as his arm was strong, 
he struck severely. 
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Tbis was well known to the parenta, rtnd it was for 
tbem to dacide whether the^' would or nould not Bend 
their sons to the Abbe Fortier's school ; or if they did 
seud them there, they knew they must abaudoii them en- 
tirely to his merisy, fur when any maternal compluint wna 
made to him, the abbe always replied to it by this de- 
vice, which he had engraved on the handle of his uane 
aod on that of his cat-o'-uine-Cails, " Who loves well 
chastisoB well." 

Upon the recommendation of his auut, Ange Pitou was 
therefora received by the &hb6 Fortier, The old devotee, 
quite proud of thia reception, — which was much Icaa 
agreeable to Pitou, whose wandering and irdepeudent 
mode of life it altogether destroyed, — preueuted herseU 
to Master Niguet, and told him tliat ehe bad not only con- 
formed to her agreement with Doctor Gilbert, but had eves 
gone beyond it. In fact, Doctor Gilbert had demanded for 
Ange Pitou an honorable meaua of living, and she gave 
him much more than this, since she gave him an excel- 
lent education. And where was it that she gave him this 
education 1 Why, in the very academy in which Sebastian 
Gilbert received his, and for which he paid no less than 
fifly livres per month. 

It was indeed true that Ange Pitou received his edu- 
cation gratU ; but there was no necessity whatever for 
letting Doctor Gilbert into this secret And if he should 
discover it, tha ioipartiality and the disinterestedness of 
the Abb^ Fortier were well known ; as his sublime Muster, 
he stretched out his arms, saying, " Suffer little children 
to come unto me ; " only the two hands affixed to these 
two paternal arms were armed, the one with a Lat'.n 
grammar, and the othur with a large biroh rod j so that 
in the greater number of instances, instead of, like the 
-Saviour, receiving the children weeping and sendiag 
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^^^^1 them away consoled, the Abbe Fortier saw the children 
^^^V approach him with terror in their countenances and sent 
^^^H tbem awa^ weeping. 

^^^H The new scholar made hia entrance into tbo school- 

^^^H room with an old trunk under his arm, a horo inkstand 

^^^V' in his band, and two or three stumps of pens stuck be 

^^V hind bis ears. The old trunk was intended to supply, as 

^^H it best might, the absence of a regular desk. The ink- 

^^1 Etand was a gifl from tlie grocer, and Mademoiselle An- 

geliqae bad picked np tbe stumps of pens at Monsieur 

Niguet, the notary's, when she had paid him a visit tba 

evening before. 

Ange Pitou was welcomed with that fraternal gentle- 
ness which is born in children and perpetuated in grown 
men, — that is to say, with bootlngs. Tbe whole time 
devoted to tbe morning class was passed in making game 
of him. Two of tbe scholars were kept for laughing at 
hia yellow hair, and two others for ridiculing his marvel- 
lous knees, of wliich we have already slightly made men- 
tion. The two latter had said that each of Pitou's legs 
looked like a well-rope in which a knot had been tied. 
This jest was attended with great success, had gone 
round the room and escited general hilarity, and conse- 
quently tbe susceptibility of tbe Abb^ Fortier. 

Therefore, tbe account being made up at noon when 
about to leave tbe school, — that is to say, after having 
remained four hours in class, — Pitou, without baviug 
addressed a single word to any one, without having done 
anything hut gape behind his trunk, Pitou had made six 
enemies in tbe school ; kx enemies, eo much the more in- 
veterate that be bad not inflicted any wrong upon them, 
and therefore did they over tbe fire-stove, which in the 
schoolroom represented the altar of their country, swear 
tk solemn oath, some to tear out his yellow hair, others to 
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pUDuh out bis eartbeuware blue eyes, and tbe remaiuder 
to Btraighten bis crooked knees. 

Pitoii waa altogether ignoraBt of these hostile iuten- 
tioiiB. As he WHS going out he asked a boy near bim 
wbj six of their cOniradee remained in school, when all 
tbe rest were leaving it. 

Tbe boy looked askauoe at Pitoii, called bim a sbabby 
tale-bearer, and went away, uiiwilling to enter into con- 
versation with bim. 

. Pitou asked bimaalf how it could have happened that 
[te, not having uttered a single word during the whole 
' time, could be called a ebabby tale-bearer. Bat while 
the class bad lasted he had heard so many things said, 
either by the pupils or by the Abbe Fortier, which he 
could in no way comprehend, that ho classed this accusa- 
tion of his schoolfellow with those things which were too 
[elevated for him to understand. 

I On seeing Pitou return at noon, Aunt Angelique, with 
great ardor for the success of an education for which it 
was generally understood she made great aacriSces, in- 
quired of him what be had learned. 

Pitou replied that be had learned to remain silent. 
The answer was worthy of a Pythagorean j only a 
lytbagorean wovild have made it by a sign. 

The new scholar returned to school at one o'clock 
without too much repugnance. The hours of study in 
the morning had been passed by the pupils in examining 
the physical appearance of Pitou ; those of the afternoon 
were employed by tbe professor in examining hia moral 
capabilities. This examination being made, the Abbe 
fortier remained convinced that Pitou had every possible 
disposition to become a Robioson Crusoe, but very little 
chance of ever becoming a Fonteuelle or a Boasuet. 

During the whole time that the class lasted, and which 
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was much more fatiguing to the fiitura aemiiuiriet than 
that of tho morning, the scholars who had been punished 
account of him repeatedly shook thoir fists at him. 
In all oountriea, whether blessed with civilization or not, 
this demonstration ia considered as a sign of threat. 
Pitou therefore determined to be on his guard. 

Our hero was not mistaken. On leaving, or rather 
when he had left, and got clear away from all the de- 
pendencies of the collegiate house, it was notified to 
Pitou by the sia scholars who had been kept in the 
morning, that he would have to pay for the two hours of 
arbitrary detention, with damages, interest and capital. 

Pitou at once understood that he would have to fighx 
a pugilistic duel. Although he was far from having 
studied the fifth book of the ^neid, in which young 
Dares and the old Entellus give proofs of their great skill 
in this manly exercise before the loudly applauding Trojan 
fngitives, he knew something of this species of recreation, 
to which the country people in his village were not al- 
together strangers. He therefore declared that he was 
ready to enter the liBts with either of his adversaries who 
might wish to b^n, and to combat suocesaively with all 
his sis enemies. This demonstration began to raise the 
last comer in the consideration of his schoolfellows. 

The conditions were agreed on as Pitou had proposed. 
A circle was soon formed round the plaoe of combat, and 
the champions, the one having thrown off his jacket, the 
other his coat, advanced towards each other. 

We have already spoken of Pitou's hands. These 
hands, which were by no means agreeable to look at, 
were still less agreeable to feel, Pitou at the end of 
each arm whirled round a list equal in size to a child's 
head, and although boxing had not at that time been in- 
troduced into France, and consequently Pitou had not 
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studied the elementary pricciplea of the science, he man- 
aged to apply to one of the eyes of his adversary a blow 
BO well directed that the eye he struck was instantly sur- 
rounded by a dark bistre-cnlored circle, so geometricully 
drawn that the moat skilful mathematioian could not 
have formed it more correctly with his compaaaes. 

The second then prenented himself. If Pitou had 
against him the fatigue occasioned by his first combat, 
on the other side, his adversary was visibly leas powerful 
thnu his former antagonist. The battle did not lost long. 
Pitou aimed a straightforward blow at his enemy's uose, 
and his formidable fist felt with such weight that in- 
stantly his opponent's two nostrils gave evidence of the 
validity of the blow by spouting forth a double stream 
of blood. 

The third got off with merely a broken tooth ; he re- 
ceived much leas damage than the two former. The 
other three declared that they were satisfied. 

Pitou then pressed through the crowd, which opened 
as he approached with the respect due to a conqueror, 
and he withdrew safe and sound to his own fireside, or 
rather to that of his aunt. 

The neit morning, when the three pupils reached the 
school, the one with his eye poached, the second with a 
fearfully lacerated nose, and the third with his lips 
swelled, the Abbe Fortier instituted an inquiry. But 
young collegians have their good points too. Not one of 
the wounded whispered a word against Pitou, and it was 
only through an indirect channel, that is to say, from a 
person who had been a witness of the fight, but who was 
altt^ether unconnected with the school, that the Abbe 
Fortier learned, the following day, that it was Pitou who 
had done the damage to the faces of his pupils, which bad 
caused him so much uneasiness the day before. 
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And, in fact, the AbM Fortier was responsible to thB 
parents, not only for the luorulB, but for the physical 
state of his pupils. He had received complainta fVom 
tlie three families. A reparation was absolutely neces- 
sary. Pitou waa kept iu school three days : one day for 
the eye, one day for the bloody noae, and one day for the 
tooth. 

This three days' detention suggested an ingenious idea 
to Mademoiselie Angiilique. It waa to depri-ve Pitou of 
hie dinner every time that the Abb^ Fortier kept him in 
school. This determination must necessarily have an ad- 
vantageous effect ou Pitou's education, since it would 
naturally induce him to thiolt twice before committing 
a fault which would subject him to this double pun- 
ishment. 

Only, Pitou could never rightly comprehend why it was 
that he liad been called a tale-bearer, when he had not 
opened his lips, and why it was he had been punished for 
beating those who had wished to beat him ; but if people 
were to comprehend everything that happens in this 
world, they would lose one of the principal charms of 
life, — that of mystery and the unforeseen. 

Pitou was therefore detained three days in school, and 
during those three days he contented himself with his 
breakfast and supper. 

Contented himself is not the word, for Pitou was by 
no means content ; hut our language is so poor, and the 
Academy so severe, that we must content ourselves with 
what we have. 

Only that this punishment submitted to by Piton, with- 
out saying a word of the aggression to which he had been 
subjected, and to which he had only properly replied, 
won him the esteem of the whole school. It is true that 
the three majestic blows he had been seen to deliver 
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might aiso have had some httle influence on his sctioul- 
fellows. 

From that time forward the hfe of Pitou was pretty 
nearly that of most of the acholara, with this sole diSer- 
ence, timt from his compoaitioiis beiiig more defe<^tive 
than those of anj of the rest, he was kept twice as often 
as any of his oondisoiplea. 

But it must he said there was one thing in Pitou's 
nature which arose from the primary education he hud i-e- 
ceived, or rather from that which he had not received, — 
a thing which is nrcensnry to conaider aa contributing at 
least B third to tho naraRrous penalties he underwent ; and 
this was hia nntiiral inclinntion for animals. 

The famous trunk which his Aunt Ang^lique had dig- 
nified with the name of desk, had become, thanks to its 
vaatneas, aud the numerous compartments with which 
Pitou had decorated its inlerior, a sort of Noah'a ark, 
containing a couple of every species of climbing, crawhng, 
or flying reptiles. There were hzards, adders, ant-eaters, 
beetles, aud frogs, which reptiles became so much dearer 
to Pitou from their being the cause of his being subjected 
to punishment more or less severe. 

It was in hia walks during the week that Pitou made 
collections for his meni^erie. He had wished for sala- 
manders, which were very popular at Villera-Cotterets, 
being the crest of Francois I., who had them sculptured 
ou every chimney-piece in the chateau. He had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining lliem ; ouly one thing bad strongly 
preoccupied his mind, and he ended by placing this thiug 
among the number of those which were beyond bis intel- 
ligence ; it was, that he had constantly found in the water 
these reptiles which poets have pretended exist only in 
fire. This circumstance had given to Pitou, who was a 
lad of precise mind, a profound contempt for poets. 
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Pitou, being the proprietor of two salamandera, set to 
work to tind a chameleon ; but thia time his aearch was 
altogether vain, and aucueaa did not attend his labors, 
at last otiucluded, from these unfruitful resenrchea, 
that the chameleon did not exist, or at all events that it 
exiated in some other latitude. 

This point being Bottled, Pitou did not obatinately 
continue hie search for the chameleon. 

The two other thirds of Pitou's puniahmeiita were occa- 
aioned by those nceuraed aoleoiaraa and those confounded 
barbarisms, which sprang up in the themes written by 
Pitou as tares do in a field of wheat. 

As to Sundays and Thursdays, days when there nai 
no attendance at school, he had continued to employ 
them in laying liis lime-twigs or in poaching; only, as 
Pitou was still growing taller, as he was already five feet 
BIX, and sixteen years of age, a circumstance occurred 
which somewhat withdrew Pitou'a attention from hia 
fevorite occupation a. 

Upon the road to the Wolf's Heath ia situated the 
Tillage of Pisseleu, the same perhaps which gave a 
name to the beautiful Anue d'Heilly, the mistresa of 
Francois I. 

Near this viOoge stood the farm-house of Father Billot, 
as be was called throughout the neighborhood, and at the 
door of this farm-houae was atanding, no doubt by chance, 
but almost every time when Pitou passed and repassed, 
a pretty girl from seventeen to eighteen years of age, 
freah -colored, lively, jovial, and wlio was called by her 
baptiamal name, Catherine, but still more frequently 
after her father's name, La Billote. 

Pitou began by bowing to La Billote ; afterwards he 
by degrees became emboldened, and smiled while he was 
bowing; then at last one fine day, after having bowed. 
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after having Bmiled, be stopped, and although blusliiiig 
deeply, veatured to stammer out tiie following word^ 
nhtch he oau»dered as great audacity on his port: 

"Good-day, Mademoiselle Catherine." 

Catherine waa a good, kind-hearted girl, and she wel- 
comed Fitou as an uld acquaintance. He was id point 
of ^t an old acquaintance, for during two or three years 
ahe had seen him pasBing and repaesing before the farm- 
gate at least once a week ; only that Catherine saw 
Pitou, and Pitou did not see Catherine. The reason 
waa, that at first when Pitou used to pass by the farm 
in this manner Catherine was sixteen years old and Pitou 
but fourteen. We have just eeeu what happened when 
Pitou in hia turn had attained his sixteenth year. 

By degrees Catherine had learned to appreciate the 
talents of Pitou, for Pitou had given her evidence of Lis 
talents by offering to her his finest birds and his fattest 
rabbits. The result of this waa that Catherine compli- 
mented him upon theae talents, and that Pitou, who was 
the more sensible to compliments from his being so little 
habituated to receive them, allowed the charm of novelty 
to influence him, and instead of going on straightforward, 
as heretofore, to the WolPs Heath, he would atop lialf 
way, and instead of employing the whole of his day in 
picking up beech-mast and in laying his wires, be would 
loss hia time in sauntering round Father Billot's farm, 
in the hope of seeing Catherine, were it only for a 



The result of this was a very Bonsibla diminution in 
the produce of rabbit-skins, and a complete scarcity of 
robin-redbreasts and thntshcs. 

Aunt Ang^lique complained of this. Pitou represented 
to her that the rabbits had become mistriistful, and that 
the birds, who had found out the secret of his lime-twiga, 
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now drank out of hollows of trees, or out of leaves tLat 
retained the water. 

There wtia one consideration which consoled Aunt 
AngeliquQ for this increaee in the intelligence of the 
rabbitB and the cunning of the bii-da, which she attrib- 
uted to the progress of philoaojihy, and this was that 
her nephew would obtain the purse, enter the seminary, 
pass three years tbere, and on leaving it would be an 
abbe. Kow, being housekeeper to an abh^ had been the 
constant aim of Mademoiselle Ang^lique'a ambition. 

This ambition could not fail of being gratitied ; for 
Aiige Pitou, Laving once become an abbe, could not do 
otherwise than take his aunt for housekeeper, and above 
all, after what his aunt had done fur Lim. 

The only thing which disturbed tlie golden dreams of 
the old maid wus, when speaking of this hope to the 
AbhS Fortier, the latter replied, shaking his head : — 

" My dear Demoiselle Pitou, in order to become an 
abbe, your nephew should give himself up leas to the 
study of nntural history, and much more to De virit 
Uhistribus, or to the Seleetae i profanit icriptoribui." 

" And which means 1 " said Mademoiselle Angelique, 
inquiringly. 

"That he makes too many barbarisms and inSnite1;f 
too many solecisms," replied the Abbe Fortier. 

which left Mademoiselle Angelique in the 
moBt afflicting state of vagueness and uncertainty. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Thbbb details were indispeusable to the reader, whatever 
be the degree of intelligenae we Huppose him to poasess, 
in order that he might comprehend the whole horror of 
the position in which Pitou fouod himself on being finally 
expelled from the school. 

With one arm hanging down, the other maiutaimng the 
equilibrium of the tnmk upon his head, his ears still ring- 
ing with the furious vituperatious of the Abbe Fortier, 
he slowl; directed his steps towards Pleux, in a state of 
meditation which was nothing more than etupor carried 
to the highest possible degree. 

At last an idea presented itself to his imagination, and 
four words, which composed his whole thought, escaped 

his Iip8 : — 

" Lord ! my aunt 1 *' 

And indeed what would Mademoiselle Aug^ique Pitou 
say to this complete overthrow of all her hopes 1 

However, Ange Pitou knew nothing of the projects of 
the old maid, excepting as a faithful dog surmises the 
intentions of his master, that is to say, by nu iuspectiou 
of his pbysiogiiomy. Instinct is a most valuable guide, 
— it seldom deceives; while reason, on the contrary, may 

led astray by the imagination. 

The result of these reflections on the part of Anga 
Pitou, and which had given birth to the doleful exclama- 
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tion we hare given above, was the apprehension of the 
violent outbreak of discontent to which the old maid 
would give way on receiving the fatal news. Now, he 
knew &om sad experience the result of discontent iu 
Mademoiaelle Angultque, Only upon this occasion the 
cause of discontent arising from an incalculably import- 
ant event, the result would attain a degree altogether 
inoalcalable. 

It was under these terrific impressions that Pitou 
entered Pleux. He had taken a quarter of an hour to 
traverse the distance between the great gate at the Abb^ 
Fortier's and the entrance to this street, and yet it was 
scarcely three hundred yards. 

At that moment the church clock struck one ; he then 
perceived that his final conversation with the Abbe For- 
tier and the slowness with which he had walked had 
delayed him in all sixty roinutes, and that consequently 
he was half an hour later than the time at which no raore 
dinner was to be had in Aunt Ang^ique's abode. 

We have already aaid that such was the salutary re- 
straint which Aunt Angelique had added to his being 
kept in school, and on the wild ramblings of her nephew ; 
it teas thus that in the course of a year she managed to 
economize some sixty dinners at the expense of her poor 
nephew's stomach. 

But this time, that which rendered more uneasy the 
retarded schoolboy was not the loss of his aunt's meagre 
dinner, although his breakfast had been meagre enough, 
for his heart was too full to allow him to perceive the 
emptiness of bis stomach. 

There is a frightful torment, well known to a student, 
however perverse he may be, and this is the illegitimate 
biding in some retired comer, after being expelled from 
college ; it is the deGnitive and compelled holiday which 
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he is constrained to take advantage of, while his fellow- 
students pass by him with their books and writinga under 
their arm, proceeding to their daily task. That college, 
formerly so hated, then Bssumea a moEt desirable form ; 
the scholar ocoupiee his mind with the great affairs of 
themes and exeroiees, to which he before bo little directed 
his attention, and which are being proceeded with in bis 
absence. There is a great similarity between a pupil so 
expelled by his professor and a man who has been excom- 
municated for his impiety, and who no longer has a right 
to enter the church, although burning with desire to hear 
a mass. 

And this was why, the nearer he approached his aunt's 
house, his residence in that house appeared the more 
^ghtful to poor Pitou. And this was why, for the firat 
time in his life, his imagination pictured to him the 
school as a terrestrial paradise, tVom nbiob the Abbe For* 
tier, as the exterminating angel, had driven him forth, 
with his cat-o'-nine-tails wielded as a flaming sword. 

But yet, slowly as he walked, and although he halted 
at every ten steps, — halts which became still longer as 
ho approached nearer, — he could not avoid at last reach- 
ing the threshold of that moat formidable house. Pitou 
then crossed the tlireshold with shuffling feet, and me- 
chanically rubbing his band on the seam of his nether 
garment. 

" Ah, Aunt Angelique, I am really very sick," said he, 
iu order to stop her raillery or her reproiichea, and perhaps 
also to induce her to pity him, poor boy. 

" Pshaw I " said Angelique. " 1 well know what yonr 
sickness is ; and it would be cured at once by putting 
back the hands of the clock an hour and a half." 

" Oh, good heavens, no 1 " cried Pitou j " for I am not 
hungry." 
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^^^V Aunt Angeliqne was stirpi-iaed and almoBt 
^^^H Sickness equally alarms affectionate mothers and crabbed 
^^^H Btepmothers, — affectiouate mothers frum the dangers 
^^V caused by aickcesB, and stepmothers trom the heavy pulls 
^^B it makes upon their purse. 

^^f "Well, what ib the matter 1 Come, now, speak out 

I at once," said the old maid. 

On hearing these words, which were, however, pro- 
nounced without auy very tender aynipatby, Ange Pitou 
burst into tears ; and it must be acknowledged that the 
wry faces he made when proceeding fi-om complaints to 
tears were the most terrifically ugly wry faces that could 
be seen. 

" Oh, my good Aunt," cried he, sobbing, " a great mis- 
fortune box happened to me I" 

" And what is it I " asked the old maid. 
" The Abb^ Fortier has sent me away," replied Aoge, 
L Bobbing so violently that he was scarcely intelligible. 

" Sent you away t " repeated Mademoiselle Angelique, 
a if she had not perfectly comprehended what he said. 
"Yes, Aunt." 

" And from where has he sent jou 1 " 
"From the school." 
And Pi ton's sobs redoubled. 
" From the school 1 " 
" Yea, Aunt." 
"What! altogether 1 •* 
" Yes, Anot." 

" So there is to be no examination, no competition, no 
purse, no aeminary t " 

Ktou's Bobs were changed into perfect bowlings. 
Mademoiselle Angelique looked at him, as if she would 
Lread the very heart of her nephew to ascertain the 
I'pf faia dismissal. 
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I will wager that you have again been among the 
bushes instend of goiiig to school. I would wager that 
70U have again been prowling about Father BiUot'a farm. 
Ob, fie I and a future abbe ! " 

Ange shook his head. 

" Ton are lying," cried the old maid, whose anger 
augmented in proportion as she acquired the certainty 
that the state of matters was ^ery serious. " You are 
lying. Only last Sunday you were seen in the Lane ot 
Sighs with La Billote." 

It was Mademoiselle Angelique who was lying. But 
devotees have, in all ages, oonsidered themselves author- 
ized to lie, in virtue of that Jesuitical axiom, " It is 
permitted to assert that which is false, in order to 
discover that which is true." 

" No one could have seen me in the Lane of Sighs," 
replied Pitou ; " that is impossihle, for we were walk* 
ing near the orangery." 

"Ah, wretch I you see that you were with her." 

" But, Aunt," rejoined Pitou, blushing, " Mademoiselle 
Billot has nothing to do with this affair." 

" Yes, call her mademoiselle, in order to conceal your 
impure conduct. But I will let this minx's confessor 
know all about it." 

" But, Aunt, I swear to you that Mademoiselle Billot 
is not a minx." 

" Ah ! you defend her, when it is you that stand in 
need of being eicused. Oh, yes ; you understand each 
other better and better. What are we coming to, good 
heaven I and children only siiteen years old." 

"Auut, so far from there being any understanding 
letween me and Catherine, it is Catherine who always 
away from her." 
Ah I you see you are cutting your own throat ; for 
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now yoa call her Catherine, right out. ToB, she driveB 

yoQ away from her, hypocrit«, when people are looking 
at you." 

" Ho ! ho ! " said Rtou to hiinaelf, illuminated by this 
idea. "Well, that ie true. I had never tliought of 
that* 

" Ah, there again 1 " aaid the o!d maid, taking advan- 
tage of the iugenuous exclamation of her nephew to 
prove hia connivance with La Billote ; " but let me 
manage it. I will soon put all this to rights again. 
Monsieur Fortier is her confessor, I will beg him to 
have yoQ shut up in prison, and order you to live on 
bread and water for a fortnight ; aa to Mademoiselle 
Catherine, if ahe requires a convent to moderate her 
passion for you, well, she shall have a taste of it. We 
wiU send her to St Eemy." 

The old maid nttered these last words with aucb 
Buthority, and with such conviction of her power, that 
they made Fitou tremble. 

*' My good aunt," cried he, clasping his hands, " yoa 
are mistaken, I swear to yon, if you beheve that 
Mademoiselle Billot has anything to do with the mis- 
fortune that has befallen me." 

" Impurity is the mother of all vices, " eenteatiouaiy 
rejoined Mademoieelle Angelique. 

" Aunt, I again tell you that the Abb^ Fortier did not 
aend me away because I was impure ; but he has dis- 
missed me because I make too many barbai'iams, mingled 
with eolecisms, which every now and then escape me, and 
which deprive me, as he says, of all chance of obtaining 
the purse for the seminary." 

" All chance, say you 1 Then you will not have that 
purse; then you will not be an abb^; then I shall not 
be your housekeeper 1 " 
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BAh, good heaven, no I dear Aunt." 
And what ie to become of you, then 1 " cried the old 
) uiaiil, in a aavEige tone. 

" I know not," cried Ktou, pitBously, raising his eyea 
to heaven. " Whatever it may pleaee ProTidence to 
order," he added. 

"Ah! Providenoe, you Bay. I see how it is," ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle Angelique. " Some one has been 
eioiting his brain. Some one has been talking to him of 
these new ideas; some ooe has been endoavortng to fill 
him with these principles of philosophy." 

" It cannot be that, Aunt ; because no one gets into 
philosophy before having gone through his rhetoric, 
and I have never yet been able to get even so far aa 
that." 

"Oh, yes!— jeat— jest I It is not of that philosophy 
that I am speaking. I speak of the philosophy of the 
philosophers, you wretch. I speak of the philosophy of 
Monsieur Aro\iet ; I speak of the philosophy of Moaaieur 
Jean Jacques ; of the philosophy of Monsieur Diderot, 
who wrote 'La Religieuae.' " ■ 

Mademoiselle Angelique crossed herself. 

" ' La Religieuae 1 ' " cried Pitou ; " what ia that. 
Aunt t " 

" You have read it, wreteh ! " 

"I swear to you, Aunt, that I have not." 

" And this is the reason why you will not go into th« 
church." 

" Aunt, Aunt, yon are mistaken. It ia the church that 
will not admit me." 

" Why, decidedly, this child is a perfect serpent He 
even dares to retort." 

" No, Aunt i 1 answer, and that is all." 

" Oh, he is lost I " exclaimed Mademoiselle Ang^iqua 
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with all the signs of most profound diacourngement, and 
falling into her fayorite arm-chair. 

In fact, " He is lost I " nmrely signified, " I am lost I " 

The danger was imminent ; Aunt Angelique formed an 
extreme resolve. She rose as if some secret spring had 
forced her to her *eet, and ran off to the Abb6 Fortier to 
ask him for an explanation, and above all to make a last 
effort to get him to change his determination. 

Pitoii followed his annt with his eyes till she had 
reached the door, and when she had disappeared, he 
went to the threshold and watched her walking with ex- 
traordinary rapidity towards the Rue de Soisaons. He 
was surprised at the quickness of her movements; but 
he had no longer any doubt as to the intentions of Mad- 
emoiselle Angelique, and was convinced that she was 
going to his professor's house. 

He could therefore calcnhite on at least a quarter of 
an hour's tranquillity. Piton thought of making a good 
use of this quarter of an hour which Providence had 
granted to him. He snatched up the remainder of bis 
Hunt's dinner to feed his lizards, caught two or three flies 
for his ants and frogs, then, opening successively a 
hutch and a cupboard, he set about feeding himself ; for 
with solitude his appetite had returned to him. 

Having arranged all these matters, he returned to 
watch at the door, that he might not be surprised by the 
return of his second mother. 

Mademoiselle Angelique had given herself the title of 
Pitou's second mother. 

While he was watching, a handsome young girl passed 
at the end of the Plenx, going along a narrow lane which 
led from the end of the Rue de Soissons to that of the 
Rue de Lormet. She was seated on a pillion on the back 
of a horse loaded with two panniers, the one full of fowls. 
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other of pigeons. It was Catherine. On petueivitig 
Itou standing at his door, she stopped. 

Pitou blushed as was his wont, then remained with his 
mouth wide open, lookinj^ at ber, that is to say, admiring 
her, — for Mademoiselle BiUot was in bia eyes the mort 
heavenly sample of human beauty. 

The young girl darted a glance into the street, saluted 
Pitou with a little graceful nod, and continued on her way. 

Pitou replied to it, trembling with satiefaction. 

This little scene lasted just time enough to occupy the 
toll scholar's attention, who was quite lost in hla con- 
templation, and continued eagerly gazing at tbe spot 
where Mademoiselle Catherine hod appeared, bo as to 
prevent him from perceiving his aunt when she returned 
from the Abbe Fortier, who suddenly suized hie baud, 
turning pale with anger. 

Ange being thus startlingly awakened from his sweet 
dream by that electrical shock which the touch of Mado- 
moiselle Angelique always communicated to him, turned 
round, and seeing that tbe enraged looks of his aunt 
■were fixed upon his baud, cast his own eyes down upon it, 
and saw with horror that it was holding the half of a 
large round of bread upon which he had apparently spread 
a too generous layer of butter, with a corresponding alioe 
of cheese. 

Mademoiselle Angelique uttered a cry of terror, and 
Pitou a groan of alarm ; Angi^lique raised her bony hand, 
Pitou bobbed down his head ; Angelique seized a broom- 
handle which unluckily was but too near her, Pitou let 
fall his slice of bread-and-butter, and took to his heels 
without further explanation. 

These two hearts now understood each other, and felt 
\.t henceforth there could be no communion between 
[them. 
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Mademoiselle Ang^que went into her house and 
double-locked the door. Pitou, whom the grating noise 
alarmed as a continuation of the storm, ran on still 
faster. 

From this scene resulted an effect which Mademoiselle 
Ang^ique was very far from foreseeing, and which cer- 
tainly Pitou in no way expected. 
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CHAPTER V. 

J PARMER. 






PiTOU ran as if all the demonB of the infenittl regions 
were at his heels, and in a few seconds he whs outside 
the town. 

On turning round the comer of the cemetery, he very 
nearly ran bia head against the hind part of a horse. 

" Why, good Lord ! " cried a sweet voice well known 
to Pitou, " where are you running to at this rate, Mou- 
■ieur Ange 1 You have very nearly made Cadet run away 
'ith me, you frightened us both bo much." 

Ah, Mademoiselle Catherine ! " cried Pitou, replying 
rather to hia own thoughts than to the question of the 
young girl. " Ah, Mademoiselle Catherine, what a mis- 
fortune ! great God, what a misfortune 1 " 

" Oh, you quite terrify me ! " said the young girl, pull- 
ing up her horse in the middle of the road. "What, 
then, has happened, Monsieur Angel" 

" What has happened ! " said Pitou ; and then, low- 
ering his voice as if about to reveal some mysterious 
iniquity, "why, it is, that I am not to be an abbe. 
Mademoiselle." 

But instead of receiving the fatal intelligence with all 
those signs of commiseration which Pitou had expected. 
Mademoiselle Billot gave way to a long burst of laughter. 

" You are not to be an abW 1 " asked Catherine. 

"No," replied Pitou, in perfect consternation; " it 
appears that it is impossible." 
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" Well, tben, you can be a Boldier," said Catherine. 

"A soldier 1" 

"Undoubtedly, You should not be ia despair for 
Bucb a trifle. Good Lord I I at first thought that you 
had come to announoe to me the sudden death of your 
aunt." 

"Oh," said Pitou, feelingly, "it m precisely the same 
thing to me as if she irere dead indeed, since she has driven 
me out of her house." 

" I beg your pardon," said Catherine, laughing; "you 
have not now the satisfaction of weeping for her," 

And Catherine began to laugh more heartily than be- 
fore, which scandalized poor Pitou more thaD ever. 

" But did you not hear that she has turned me out of 
dooral" rejoined the student, in despair. 

" Well, so much the better," she replied. 

" Ynu are very happy in being able to laugh in that 
manner. Mademoiselle Billot; and it proves that you 

thave a most agreeable disposition, since the sorrows of 
others make so little impression upon you.'' 
" And who has told you, then, that, should a real mis- 
fortnne happen to you, I would not pity you. Monsieur 
Angel" 
" You would pity mo if a real misfortune should be- 
fell me ! But do yon not, then, know that I have no 
other resource I" 
" So much the better again ! " cried Catherine. 
Pi •■on was perplexed. 
" But one mnst eat ! " said he ; " one cannot live with- 
out eating ! and 1, above nil, for I am always hungry." 
" You do not wish to work, thpn, Monsieur Pitou 1 " 
"Work, and at what? Monsieur Fortier and my 
Aunt Angelique have told me more than a hundred times 
that I was fit for nothing. Ab 1 if they had only ap- 
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prenticed me to a carpenter or a blacksmith, instead of 
wantmg to make an abW of uie ! Decidedly, now. Made- 
moiselle Catherine," said Pitou, with a gesture of despair, 
L " decidedly there is a ourae upon me." 
I " Alas ! " Bald the young girl, compaasionately, for ehe 
r kuew, as did all the neigliborhood, Pitou's lamentable 
Btory. " There is some truth in what you have just now 
eaid, my dear Monsieur Ange ; but why do you not do 
one thing 1" 

" What is it 1 " cried Pitou, eagerly clinging to the 
proposal which Mademoiselle Biliut was about to make, 
as a drowning man clings to a willow branch. " What la 
it; tell mel" 

" You had a protector ; at least, I think I have 
hoard so." 

"Doctor Gilbert." 
L "You were the schoolfellow of his son, since he was 
Bfldncated, as you have been, by the Abli^ Fortier," 
" "I believe I was indeed, and I have more than once 
saved him from being thrashed. " 

" Well, then, why do you not write to his father! He 
will not abandon yon." 

"Why, I would certainly do so, did I know what 
had become of him ; but your father perhaps knows 
this, Mademoiselle Billot, since Doctor Gilbert is his 
landlord." 

"I hioTT that he sends part of the rent of the fann to 
him in America, and pays the remainder to a notary at 
Paris." 

"Ah!" said Pitou, sighing, "in America; that it 
▼ery far." 

" You woold go to America, — you ? " cried the yonng 
prl, almost terrified at Pitou's resolution. 

" Who, I, Mademoiselle Catherine ! Never, never! If 
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r knew wliere to go, and how to procure food, I shozM 
be Tety happy in France." 

" Very bappy I " repented MademoiBelle Billot, 

Pitou cast down hifl eyea. The young girl remained 
eilent. This sileac« lasted BOine time. Pitou was plituged 
in meditationa which would have greatly eurpriaed the 
Abb^ Fortier, with all his logic. 

These meditations, though rising &om an obscure 
point, had become lucid ; then they again became eon- 
fused, though brilliant, like the lightaiog whose origin is 
concealed, whose source is lost 

During thie time Cadet had again moved on, though at 
a walk, and Pitou walked at Cadet's side, witli one hand 
leaning on one of the panniers. As to Mademoiselle 
Catherine, who hod also become full of thought, she 
allowed her reins to fall upon her courser's neck, with- 
out fearing that he would run away with her. More- 
over, there were no monsters on the road, and Cadet wa* 
of a race which had no sort of relation to the steeds of 
HippolytuB. 

Pitou stopped mechanically when the horse stopped. 
They had arrived at the fann. 

" Well, now, is it you, Pitou t " cried a broad-shouldered 
man, standing somewhat proudly by the aide of a pond 
to which he had led his horse to drink. 

" Eh ! good Lord 1 Yes, Monsieur Billot, it is myself." 

"Another misfortune hsiB befallen this poor Pitou," 
eaid the young girl, j inn ping off her horse, without feeling 
at all uneasy as to whether her petticoat hitched or not, 
to show the color of her garters; "his aunt has turned 
him out of doors." 

'And what has he done to the old bigoti" said the 
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He was boasting, the puppy. He ouglit to have aaid 

Latin. 
Not strong enough in Greek I " exclaimed the broad- 
shouldered man. "And why should you wish to be 
Btrong in Greek 1" 

"To construe Theooritua and read the Iliad." 
And of what use would it be to you to conatm» 
Theocritus and read the Iliad 1" 

It would be of use in making me an abW." 
Bah ! " ejaculated Monsieur Billot, " and do I know 
Ireek? do I know Latin! do I know even French 1 do I 
how to readi do I know how to write 1 That doea 

it hinder me from sowing, from reaping, and getting my 

irvest into the granary." 

" Yea, but you, Mousieur Billot, you are not an abb6 ; 
you are a cultivator of the earth, agricola, aa Virgil says. 
OfortuTiatos nimiwn — " 

" Well, and do you then believe that a cultivator is 
not equal to a black-oap ; aay, then, you shabby chorister 
you, ia he not so, particularly when this cultivator haa 
aixty acres of good land in the sunabine, and a thousand 
louia in the shade 1" 

" I had been always told that to be an abbe was the 
best thing in the world. It is true," added Pttou, smiling 
with his moat agreeable smile, "that I did not always 
listen to what was told me." 

" And I give you joy, my boy. You see that I can 
rhyme like any one else when I set to work. It appears 
to me that there is stuff in you to make something better 
than an abbe, and that it is a lucky thing for you not to 
take to that trade, particularly as times now go. Do you 
see now, as a farmer I know eomethiug of the weather, 
and the weather just now ia bad for abbfia." 

" Bah ! " eiclaimad Pitou. 
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^^^H "Yes, we sball have a storm," rejoined the farmer, 
^^^^1 " and that ere long, believe me. You are hoDebt, yoa 
^^^^1 are learued — " 

^^^H Pitoii bowed, much honored at being called learned, 
^^^H for the first time in his life. 

^^^^P " You can therefore gain a livelihood without that." 
^^^H Mademoiselle Billot, while taking the fowls and pigeons 
^^^H out of the panniers, was listening with much interest to 
^^^P the dialogue between Pitou aud her father. 
^^^^ " Gain ft livelihood," rejoined Piton ; "that appears a 

difficult matter to me." 
"What can you do 1 " 

" Do I why, I can lay lime-twigs, and set wires for rab- 
bits. I cau imitate, and tolerably well, the notes of birds, 
can I not, Mademoiselle Catherine 1 " 

I" Oh, that is true enough ! " sbe replied. " He can 
whistle like a blackbird." 
" Yes, but all this is not a trade, a profession," observed 
Father Billot. 
" And that is what I say, by heaven ! " 
" You swear, — that is already something." 
" How, did I swearl " said Pitoii. " I beg your pardon 
for having done so, Monsieur Billot." 
" Oh, there is no occasion, none at all," said the 
fiirmer; "it happens also to me sometimes, Ebl thunder 
of heaven I " cried he, turning to his horse, " will you be 
qniet, hey ! These devils of Perch horses, they must be 

I always neighing and fidgeting about. But now, tell me," 
said ho, again addressing Pitou, " are yori lazy 1 " 
"1 do not know. I have never done anything but 
Latin and Greek, and — " 
"And whati" 
" And I must admit that I did not take to them very 
readily." 
I ■_ 
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"So rauch the better," cried Billot; "that proves you 

G not so Btupid aa I thought you." 

Pitou opened his eyes to no alttioat terrific width ; it 
was the first time he had ever beard such an order of 
things advocated, and which was oompletely subversive 
of all the theones which up to that time be bad been 
taught. 

" I ask you," aaid Billot, " if you are so lazy as to be 
afraid of fatigue." 

" Oh, with regard to fatigue, that is quite another 
thing," replied Pitou; "no, no, no; 1 could go ten 
leagues without being fatigued." 

"Good! that's something, at aJl events," rejoined 
Sillot ; " by getting a few pounds of flesh more off your 
bones, you could set up for a runner." 

" A few pounds more ! " cried Pitou, looking at his 
own lanky form, his long arras and hia legs, which had 
much the appearance of stilts ; " it seems to me. Mon- 
sieur Billot, that I am thin enough as it is." 

" Upon my word, my friend," cried Billot, laughing 
very heartily, "you are a perfect treasure," 

It was also the first time that Fitou had been esti- 
mated at BO high a price, and therefore was he advanaiug 
from surprise to surprise. 

" Listen to me," said the farmer ; " I ask you whether 
you are lazy in res^iect to worki" 

" What sort of work 1 " 

"Why, work iii general." 

" I do not know, not I ; for I have never worked." 

Catherine also began to laugh, but this time P^re 

etook the natter in a serious point of view, 
oae rascally priests ! " suid he, shaking his clenched 
varda the town ; "and this is the way they bring 
1, in idleness and uselessness. In what way, I ask 
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you, can this great etripling here be of service to hie 
lirethreii ) " 

"Ah! not of much use, certainly; that I know full 
well,'' replied Pitou ; "fortunately I have uo brothers." 

" By brethren I mean men in general," observed Eil- 
it. " Would you, perchanue, insist that al! men are not 
[ brotfaeni" 

"Ob, that I acknowledge; moreover, it is so aaid in 
1 the gospel." 

"And equals," continued the fanner. 

" Ah 1 as to that," said Pitou, " that is quite another 
ifiair. If I had been the equal of Monsieur Fortier, he 
Fould not so often have thrashed nie with his cat-o'-nine- 
tails and his oane ; and if I had been the equal of my 
aunt, she would not have turned me out of doors," 

" I tell you that all men are equal," rejoined the 
&rmer, " and we will very soon prove it to the tyrants." 

" T^annit" added Pitou. 

" And the proof of this is, that I will take you into my 
house." 

"You will take me into your house, my dear Monsieur 
Billott" cned Pitou, amazed. "Is it not to make game 
of me that you say this ) " 

"No J come now, tell me, what would you require to 
I livel" 

" Zounds I about three pounds of bread daily." 

"And with your bread ? " 

" A little butter or cheese." 

" Well, well," said the farmer ; " I see it will not be 
very expensive to keep you in food. My lad, you shall 
be fed." 

" Monsieur Pitou," said Catherine, " had you not some 
thing to ask raj father!" 

" Who ) 1, Mademoiselle I Oh, good Lord, no I " 
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And why was it that you came here, then]" 

" Because you were coming here." 

cried Catherine, " that ia reully very gallant ; 
but I accept compliments only at their true value. You 
Monsieur Pitou, to ask my father if he had auy 
news of your protector," 

Ah, that IB true ! " replied PitoM. " Well, now, how 
very droll 1 I had forgotten that altogether." 

" You are speaking of our worthy Monsieur Gilbert 1 " 

id the farmer, in a tone which evinced the vety high 
consideration he felt for his landlord. 

" Precisely," said Pitou. " But I have no longer any 
need of him ; aod since Monsieur Billot takes me into his 
house, I can tranquilly wait his return from America." 

"In that case, my friend, you will not have to wait 
long, for he has returned." 

" Really ! " cried Pitou ; " and when did he arrive 1 " 

" I do not know exactly ; but what T know is, that he 
wa« at Havre a week ago ; for I have in tuy holsters a 
packet which comes from him, which he sent to me as 
soon as he arrived, and which was delivered to me this 
very morning at Vilieoj-Cotterots ; and in proof of that, 
here it ia." 

" Who was it told you that it was from him, Father I " 
Bftid Catherine. 

" Why, zounds t since there is a letter in the 
packet — " 

" Excuse me, Father," said Catherine, smiling, " but I 
thought that you could not read. I only say this. Father, 
because you make a boast of not knowing how to read." 

" Yea, I do boast of it. I wish that people should say, 
' Father Billot owes nothing to any man, — not even a 
schoolmaster. Father Billot made his fortune himself.' 
That is what I wish people to say. It was not, there- 
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^^^H fore, I vho retid the letter. It wan the quartermaater of 

^^^^K the gendnnnerie, whom I bappeaed to meet." 

^^H "And what did this letter tell you, Fntherl 

^^^H always well sutiHlied with ub, is he noti" 

^^^H "Judge fur yoiiraelf." 

^^^^ And the farmer drew from his leather wallet a let- 

^^^H ter, which he handed to bis daughter. Catherine read 

^^^H as follows : — 

^^M tba 

^m '^ 

^^^ wh 



My dkab Mokbieur Billot, — 1 have arrived from 
America, where I fnund a pe >pk richer, greuter, and happier 
than the people of our country Thi^ anse* from their being 
free, which we are not. But we are also advanced tiiward a 

If era. Every one sbould labor to hasten the day when the 
light ahall shine. I know your prmoiples, Monsieur Billot. 
I know your inflaence over > our brother furmere, and over the 
whole of that worthy popnlatiun of worlcmfa and laborera 
whom yon order, not as a kmg, but as a futher Inculcate 
in them prtuciples of eelf-dev utedneu and fratermty which I 
have observed that you pwsefw Philosophy is universal: all 
men ought to reed their duties by the light of its tornh. I 
send you a small book, in which all these duties and all these 
rights are set forth. This little book waa written by nie, 
although my name does not appear upon the tillepage. Propa- 
gate the principles it contains, which are those of universal 
equality. Let it be n-ad aloud in the long winter evenings, g 
Beading is the pasture of the miod, as bread ia the food of the 
body. 

One of these dayn I shall go to see yon, and propose lo you 
a new system of farm-lfsttinf;, which is much in use in Amer- 
ica. It consifltn in dividing the produce of the land between 
l.he farmer and landlord ThiH appears to me more in con- 
formity with the laws of primitive Bociety, and above all 
more in accordance with the goodness of God, Health and 
fraternity. 

HoNOSfi OlI.BEBT, 

CitiMn of Philadelphia. 
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Oh I oh I " cried Pitou ; " this is a well-written 
ijettor." 

" la it notl " said Billut, delighted. 
"Tea, my dear father," observed Catherine; "but I 
doubt whether the quartermaster of the gendarmerie ia 
of your opinion." 

" And why do you think so 1 " 

" Because it appears to me that thia letter may not 
only bring the doctor into trouble, but you also, my dear 
fatber," 

Pshaw I" said Billot; "you are always afraid. But 
that matters not. Here ia the pamphlet ; and here ia 
employment ready found for you, Pitou. In the evenings 
:jou shall read it." 

" And in the daytime 1" 

" la the daytime you will take care of the sheep and 
ijBowa. In the mean time, there is your pamphlet." 

And the farmer took from one of his hokters cue of 
those small pamphlets with a red cover of which so great 
were published in those days, either with or 
without pFrmiesion of the authorities. 

Only, in the latter case, the author ran the riak of being 
sent til the galleys. 

"Kead me the title of that book, Pitou, that I may 
always speak of the title until I aball be able to speak 
of the work itself. You shall read the remainder to ma 
another time." 

Fitou read on the firat page these worda, which habit has 
since rendered very vague and vei'y insignificaut, hut whiob 
at that period struck to the very fibres of all hearta : 

" Of tht Judepaifleiice of Man, and the LUierlg oj 
Xaiiont." 

" What do you aay to that, Pitou 1 " inquired the farmer. 
*' 1 say that it appears to me. Monsieur Billot, tha< 
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independence and liberty are the same thing. M7 pro- 
tector would be turned otit of Monsieur Fortier's class for 
being guilty of a pleonasm." 

" Pleonasm or not," cried the fanner, " thftt book is 
the book of a man." 

" That matters not, Father," said Catherine, with wo- 
man's ftdmiiable iuatinct. " Hide it, I entreat you I It 
will bring you into trouble. As to myself, I know that 

m I am trembling even at the sight of it." 

^^^H " And why would you have it injure me, since it has 

^^^H not iujured its author 1" 

^^^V "And bow can you tell that, Father 1 It is eight days 

^^^^ einoe that letter was written ; and it could not have 
taken eight days for the parcel to have come from Havre. 
I also have received a letter this morning." 

»" And from whom 1 " 
" From Sebastian Gilbert, who has written to make 
inquiries. He desires me, even, to remember him to 
his foster-brother, Pitou. I had forgotten to deliver bis 
message." 
"Well!" 
" Well I he says that for three days he had been ex- 
pecting bis father's arrival in Paris, and that he had not 
arrived." 

" Mademoiselle is right," said Pitou. " It seems to 
me that this non-arrival ia disquieting," 

" Hold your tongue, you timid fellow, and read the 
doctor's treatise," said the farmei- ; " then you will be- 
come not only learned, but a man," 

It was thus people spoke in those days ; for they were 
at the preface of that great Grecian and Roman histoiy 
which the French nation imitated, during ten years, in 
all its phases, devoteduess, proscriptions, victoriea, and 
slaveiy. 
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Fitou put the book under his arm with so solemn a 
gesture that he completely gained the farmer's heart. 

" And now," said Billot^ " have you dined 1 " 

'* No, sir," replied Pitou, maintaining the semi-religious, 
semi-heroic attitude he had assumed since the book had 
been intrusted to his care. 

'^ He was just going to get his dinner, when he was 
driyen out of doors," said the young girL 

** Well, then," said Billot, ** go in and ask my wife for 
the usual farm fare, and to-morrow you shall enter on 
your functions." 

Pitou, with an eloquent look, thanked Monsieur Billot, 
and, led by Catherine, entered the kitchen, '— a domain 
placed under the absolute direction of Madame Billot. 
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Uadame Billot was a stout, buxom mamina, between 
thirty-five and thirty-six years old, round ae a ball, fresh- 
colored, smooth-skinned, and cordial in her manners, 
trotted contintinlly from the fowl-house to the dove- 
cole, from the sheep-pens to the cow-stable. She in- 
spected the simmering of her soup, the stoves on which 
her fricassees and ragouts were cooking, and the spit on 
which the joint was roasting, as does a general when 
surveying his cantonments, judging by a mere glance 
whether everything was in its right place, and by their 
very odor, whether the thyme and laurel-leaves were dis- 
tributed in due proportions in the stewpans. She scolded 
from habit, but without the sligbteat intention that her 
scolding should be disagreeable ; and her husband, whom 
she honored as she would the greatest potentate of the 
earth, did not escape. Iler daughter also got her share, 
though she loved her more than Madame de Sevign^ 
loved Madame de Grignan ; and neither were her work- 
people overlooked, though she fed them better than any 
farmer in a circuit of ten leagues fed his. Therefore was 
it, that when a vacancy occurred in her household, there 
WHS great competition to obtain the place. But, as in 
heaven, unfortunately there were many applicants and 
comparatively but few chosen. 

We have seen that Pitou, without having been an 
applicant, bad been elected. This was a happiness that 
he appreciated at its just value, especially when he saw 
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m&o well-browned loaf which was placed at hia left; hand, 
Ibe pot of cider which was oa hia right, and the piece of 
pickled pork on a plate before him. Since the moment 
that he lost hia poor mother, and that was about five 
yeara since, Pitou had not, even on great featival days, 
partaken of such fare. 

Therefore Pitoii, full of gratitude, felt, as hy degrees 
he bolted the bread which he devoured, and as he washed 
down the pork with large draughts of the cider, — there- 
fore Pitou felt a vast augmentation of respect for the 
farmer, of admiration for hia wife, and of love fbr his 
daughter. There was only one thing which disquieted 
him, and that was the humiliating function he would 
have to fulfil, during the day, of herding the sheep and 
0OW8, — a function so little in harmony with that which 
awaited him each evening, and the object of winch waa 
to instruct humanity in the most elevated principles of 
socialism and philosophy. 

It was on thia subject that Pitou was meditating imme- 
diately after his dinnitr. But even in ihia reverie ttie in- 
fluence of that excellent dinner was sensibly manifested. 
He began to consider tilings in a very different point of 
view from that which he had taken of them when fasting. 
The functions of a shepherd and a cow-driver, which ba 
considered as so far beneath him, had been fultilled by 
gods and demi-gods. 

Apollo, in a situation very similar to his own, that ia 
to say, driven from Olympus by Jupiter, as he, Pitou had 
been driven from PleuJt by his aunt, had become a shep- 
herd, and tended the flocks of Admetus. [t is true that 
Admetus was a sh ep herd- king ; but then, ApoUo was a 
godi 

Hercoles had been a cow-keeper, or something veiy like 
It, since — as we are told by mythology — he seized the 
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of Geryon by the tail ; for whether a man leada a 

cow liy the tail or by the head depends entirely on th« 
difi'erencB of custom of thoae who take care of them, and 
that is all; and this would not in any way change the 
fact itself that he was a cow-leader, that is 




And moreover, Tityrus, reclining at the foot of a 
beoob-tree, of whom Virgil apoaka, and who congratulates 
himself, in aiich beautiful verses, ou the repose which 
Auguatua has granted to him, — iie also was n shepherd. 
And, tinally, Melibfeus wns a shepherd, who so poetically 
bewails having left his domestic iiearth. 

Certainly, all these persons spoke Latin well enough 
to have been abbes, and yet they preferred seeing their 
goats browse on the bitter cytieus to saying maes or to 
chanting vespers. Therefore, taking everything into coa- 
aideration, the callhig of a shepherd had its charms. 
Moreover, what was to prevent Pitou from restoring to 
it the poetry and the dignity it had losti who could pre- 
vent Pitou (i^im proposing trials of skill in singing, to the 
Menalcaa and the Palemons of the neighboring villages I 
No one, undoubtedly. Pitou had more than once sung 
in the choir; and hut for his having once been caught 
drinking the wine out of the AbW Fortier's cniet, who, 
with his usual rigor, had on the instant dismissed the 
singing boy, this talent might have become transcendent. 
He could not play upon the pipe, 't is true, but he could 
imitate the note of every bird, which is very nearly the 
same thing. He could not make himself a lute with 
pipes of unequal thickness, as did the lover of Syrini ; 
but from the linden-tree or the chestnut he could cut 
whistles whose perfection had mora than once aroused 
the enthufiiastic applause of his cnmpaninns. Pitou there- 
fore could become o shepherd without great derogatioi 
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of hia dignity. He did not lower himself to this profea- 
Bion, so ill appreciatpd in modern days ; he elevated the 
profession to his own atandard. 

Besides which, the sheepfolds were placed under the 
special direction of Mademoiselle Billot, and receiving 
orders from her lips was not receiving orders. 

But, on her part, Catherine watched over the dignity 
of Piton. 

In the evening, when the young man approached her, 
and asked her at what hour he ought to go out to rejoin 
the shepherds, she said, smiling, — 

"You will not go orit at all." 

" And why so 1 " said Pitou, with astonishment. 

"I have made my father comprehend that the educa- 
tion you have received places you above the functions 
vhioh he had allotted to you. You will remain at the 

"Ah I so much the better," said Pitou. " In this way, 
I shall not leave you," 

The exclamation had escaped the tngenuoua Pitou. 
But he had no sooner uttered it, than he blushed to his 
very ears ; while Catherine, on her part, held down her 
head and smiled. 

"Abl forgive me, Mademoiselle. It came from my 
heart in spite of me. You must not be angry with me 
on that account," said Pitou. 

"I am not angry with you, Monsieur Piton," said 
Catherine ; " and it is no fault of yours if you feel 
pleasure in remaining with me." 

There was a silence of some moments. This was not 
at all astonishing, the poor children had said so much to 
each other in so few words. 

But," said Pitou, " I cannot remain at the farm doing 
nothing. What am I to do at the farm 1 " 
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"You will do what I used to do. Yon will keep the 
booka, the accounta with the work-people, and of o 
ceiptu and expenses. You tnow bow to reckon, do j 

1" 

I know my four rules," proudly replied Pitou. 

That is one more than ever I knew," said Catherine. 

never was able to get farther than the third. You 
Bee, therefore, thiit my father will be a gainer by hav- 
ing yon for his accountant ; and as I also sball gain, 
and you yourself will gain by it, everybody will be a 

" And in what way will you gain by it, Mademoiselle 1" 

inquired Pitou. 

" I shall gain time by it, and in that time I will make 
myself caps, that I may look prettier." 

" Ah 1 " cried Pitou, " I think you quite pretty enough 
without caps." 

" That ia possible ; but it is only your own individual 
taate,"aaid the young girl, laughing. " Moreover, 1 can- 
wot go and dance on a Sunday at Tiljers-Cotterets. with- 
out having some sort of a cap upon my head. That is 
»11 very well for your great ladies, who have the right of 
wearing powder and going bareheaded," 

" I think your hair more beautiful as it is, than if it 
were powdered," said Pitou. 

" Come, come, now ; I see you are bent on paying me 
compliments." 

" No, Mademoiselle, I do not know how to make them. 

I We did not leam that at the Ablw Fortier's." 
" And did you leam to dance there t " 
" To dance t ' inquired Pitou, greatly astonished. 
Mad 



" To dance, and at the Abb^ Fortier'a 1 Good Lord, 
I Mademoiselle ! — oh t team to dance, indeed I " 
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" Then, jou do not kaow how to dance I " 

" No," said Pitou. 

" Well, then, you shall go with me to the ball on Sun- 
day, and you will look at Mousieur de Chamy while he 
is diincing. He ia the best dancer of all the young men 
in t lie neighborhood." 

" And who is this Monsieur da Charny 1 " demanded 
Pitou. 

" He is the proprietor of the Ghiteau de BourBonne." 

" And he will danoe on Sunday 1 " 

" Undoubtedly," 

" And with whom 1 " 

"With me." 

Pitou's heart sank within him, without hia being able 
to ascertain a reason for it. 

" Then," said he, " it ia in order to danoe with him that 
you wish to dreaa yourself so finely," 

"To dance with him — with others — with everybody." 

"Eicepting with rae," 

" And why not with you 1 " 

I do not kuow how to dance." 

" Yon will learn." 

"Ah! if you would but teach me, — you,!' 
Catherine. I should learn much better than ] 
Monsieur de Charny, I can assure you." 

" We shall see as to that," said Catherine, 
mean time, it is bedtime. Good-night, Pitou." 

" Good-night, Mademoiselle Catherine." 

There was something both agreeable and disagreeable 
in what Mademoiselle Catherine had said to Pitou. The 
agreeable was, that he had been promoted from the rank 
of a cow-keeper and shepherd to that of book-keeper. 
The disagreeable was, that he did not know how to dance, 
and that Monsieur de Chamy did know. According to 
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vbat Catherine had aoXd, he was the beet daacer in the 

whole ueigbborhood, 

Pitou was dreaming all night that he saw Monsieur de 
Chamy dancing, and that he danced very badly. 

The neit day Pitou entered upon hia new office, under 

the direction of Catherine. Then one thing struck him, 

was that, under some mastera, study is altogether 

delightful. In the space of about two hours he completely 

understood the duties he had to perform. 

Ah, Mademoiselle ! " exclaimed he, " if you had but 
iaught me Latin, instead of that Abbe Fortier, I believe 
I never should have committed any barbarisms." 

" And you would have become an abbii 1 " 

"And I should have been an abl>e," replied Pitou. 

" So, then, you would have shut yourself up in a semi- 
nary, in which no woman woiUd have entered." 

Well, now," cried Pitou, " I really had never thought 
of that. Mademoiselle Catherine.- I would much rather, 
then, not be an ahbt." 

The good man Billot letumed home at nine o'clock. 
He had gone out before Pitou was up. Every morning 
the farmer rose at three o'clock, to see to the sending out 
of his horses and hia wagoners. Then he went over his 
fields until nine o'clock, to see that every one wna at his 
post, and that all his laborers were doing their duty. At 
nine o'clock he returned to the house to breakfast, and 
went out again at ten. One o'clock was the dinner-hour; 
and the aftenioon was, like the morning, spent in looking 
after the workmen. Thus the affairs of worthy Billot 
were prospering marvellously. As he had said, he pos- 
sessed sisty acres in the sunshine, and a thousand louia 
in the shade; and it was even probable that, had the 
calculation been correctly made — had Pitou made up 
the account, and had not been too much agitated by the 
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presence or remembmnce of Uademoiaelle Catherine, some 
few acres of land, and some few hundred Jouis more, would 
have been found than the worthy farmer bad himself 
admitted. 

At breakfast, Billot informed Pitou that the first 
reading of Dr. Gilbert's new book was to take place in 
the barn, two days after, at ten in the morning. 

Pitou then timidly observed that ten o'clock was the 
hour for attending mass. But the farmer said that he 
had specially selected that hour to try his workmen. 

We have already said that Father Billot was a 



He detested the priests, whom he considered as the 
apostles of tyranny; and finding an opportunity for 
raising an altar against an altar, he eagerly took advan- 
tage of it. 

Madame Billot and Catherine ventured to offer some 
observations ; but the farmer replied that the women 
might, if they chose, go to mass, seeing that religion had 
been made expressly for women ; but as to the men, 
they should attend the reading of the doctor's work, or 
they should leave his service. 

Billot, the philosopher, was very despotic in his owu 
house. Catherine alone had the privilege of raising her 
voice against his decrees. But if these decrees were so 
tenaciously determined upon that he knitted his brows 
when replying to her, Catherine became as silent as the 
rest. 

Catherine, however, thought of taking advantage of 
the circumstance to benefit Pitou. On rising from table 
she observed to her father that, in order to read all the 
magnificent phrases he would have to read on the Sunday 
morning, Pitou was but miserably clad; that he was 
about to play the part of a master, since he was to in- 
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Btruct otbers ; and that the rnaBter ought Dot to be placed 
in n positiou to blush in the preaeoce of bis disciples. 

Billot authorized his daughter to make an amingement 
with Monsieur Dulauroy, the tailor at Villere-Cottereta, 
for a new suit of clothes for Pitou. 

Catherine waa right ; for new garmeuta were not 
■ely a matter of taste with regard to Pitou. The 
breeches which he wore were the same which Dr. Gilliert 
had, five years before, ordered for him. At that time 
they were twj long, but since then had become much too 
short. We are compelled to acknowledge, however, that, 
through the care of Mademoiselle Angflique, they had 
been elongated at least two inches every year. As to 
the coat and waistcoat, they had both disappeared for 
upwards of two years, and had been replaced by the 
serge gown in which our hero firat presented himself to 
the ohservatiou of our readers. 

Pitou had never paid any attention to his toilet. A 
looking-glass was an unknown piece of funiiture in the 
ftbode of Mademoiselle Angelique ; and not having, like 
the handsome Narciesus, any violent tendency to fall in 
love with himself, Pitou had never thought of looking at 
himself in the transparent rivulets near which he set his 
bird-snarea. 

But from the moment that Mademoiselle Catherine 
had spoken to him of accompanying her to the ball, from 
the moment the elegant cavalier. Monsieur de Chamy'a 
name had been mentioned, since the conversation about 
caps, on which the young girl calculated to increase het 
attractions, Pitou had looked at himself in a mirror, 
and, being rendered melancholy by the very dilapidated 
condition of bis garments, had asked himself in what 
way be also could make any addition to his natural 
adrantages. 
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Unfortuuately, Pitou was not able to find any Boliition 
to this questiou. The dilapidation of bia elotbeg was 
positive. Jfow, in order to have Dew clothes made, it 
was necessary to have ready cash ; and during the whole 
course of his existence Pitou had never posseased a single 

Piton had undoubtedly read that, when shepherds 
were contending for the prize in music or in poetry, 
tbey decorated themselves witb roses. But he thought, 
and with great reason, that although such a wreath 
might well assort with his expressive features, it would 
only place in stronger rebef the miserable state of his 
habiliments. 

Pitou was, therefore, most agreeably surprised when, on 
the Sunday morning, at eight o'clocli, and at the moment 
he was racking bis brains fur some means of embellishing 
his person, Monsieur Dulauroy entered his room and 
placed upon a chatr a coat and breeches of sky-blue cloth, 
and a large white waistcoat with red stripes. 

At the same instant a aempatress came in, and laid 
upon another chair, opposite to the above-mentioned one, 
a new shirt and a cravat. If the shirt fitted well, she 
bad orders to complete the balf-dozen. 

It was a moment teeming with surprise. Behind the 
sempstress appeared the hat-maker. lie had brought 
with him a small cocked bat of tbe very latest fashion 
and of most elegant shape, and which had been fabri- 
cated by Monsieur Comu, the first ha^make^ in Villers- 
Cotterete. 

A shoemaker had also been ordered to bring shoes for 
Pitou ; and he bad with him a pair witb handsome 
silver buckles made expressly for him. 

Pitou could not recover bis amazement ; be could not 

any way comprehend that all tbess riches were for him. 
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In his moHl exaggerated dreams he could not even have 
dared to wish for so sumptuouH a wardrobe. Teora of 
gratitude gushed from his ej'olidB, aud be could ooly 
■mur out these words ; — 

Oh I Mademoiselle Catherine I Mademoieelle Cathe- 
! never will I forget what you have done for 




Everything fitted remarkably well, and as if Pitou had 
been actually measvired for them, with the sole esception 
of the shoes, which were too small by half. Monsieur 
Lauderau, the sboomaker, had taken measure by the foot 
of his son, who waa four years Pitou's senior. 

This superiofity over young Lauderau gave a momen- 
tary feeling of pride to our hero ; but this feeling of 
pride was soon checked by the reflection that he would 
either be obliged to go to the dance in his old shoes, or 
in no shoes at alt, which would not be in accordance with 
the remainder of his costume. But this uneasiness was 
not of long duration. A pair of shoes which had been J 

sent home at the same time to Farmer Billot fitted him | 

exactly. It fortunately happened that Billot's feet and I 

Pitou's were of the same dimensions, which waa carefully ' 

concealed from Billot, for fear that so alarming a fact 
might annoy him. 

While Fitou waa busied in arraying himself in these 
Bumptnous habiliments, the hairdresser came in and J 

divided Pitoti'a hair into three compartments. One, and I 

the moat voluminous, was destined to fall over the collar ] 

of his coat, in the form of a tail ; the two others were 
destined to ornament the temples, by the strange and 
unpoetical name of dog's-ears, — ridiculous enough, but 
that was the name given to them in those days. J 

And now there is one thing we must acknowledge, — 1 

I and that is, that when Pitou, thus combed and frizided, I 

^ ■ =^ 
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dreaaed in bis eky-bliie coat and breecbes, with bia rose- 
Btriped waistcoat and hie frilled shirt, with liia tail and 
his dog's-ear curia, looked at himself in the glass, be 
found great difficulty in recognizing himself, and twisted 
himself about to see whether Adonis in person had not 
redescended on the earth. 

He was alone. He smiled graciously at himself; and 
with head erect, bis thumbs -thrust into his waistcoat 
pockets, he said, raising himself upon bis toes ; — 

" We shall see this Monsieur da Chamy 1 " 

It ia true that Ange Pitoti in bia new costume resem- 
bled, as one pea docs another, not one of Vir^il'a 
shepherds, but one of those so admirably painted by 
Watteau. 

Consequently, the first step which Pitou mads on en- 
tering the farm-kitchen was a perfect triumph. 

" Oh, mamma, only see," cried Catherine, " how well 
Pitou looks now ! " 

" The fact ia, that one would hardly know him again," 
replied Madame Billot. 

Unfortunately, after the first general survey whioh bad 
BO much struck the young girl, she entered into a more 
minute examination of the details, and found Pitou I^ss 
good-looking in the detailed than in the general view. 

" Oh, how aingular I " cried Catherine ! " what great 
hands yon have ! " 

" Yea," said Pitou, proudly, " I have famous hands, 
have I not 1 " 

"And what thick kneea ! " 

"That is a proof that I shall grow taller." 

" Why, it appears to me that jou are tall enough 
already. Monsieur Pitou," observed Catherine. 

That does not matter ; I shall grow taller still," said 
Pitou. "I am only seventeen and a half years old." 
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" And no calves 1 " 

"Ah, yes, that is true, — none at all ; 
ft grow soon." 

" That is to be hoped," said Catherine, 
iter, you are very well as you are." 

Pltou made a bow. 

" Oh I oh ! " exclaimed Billot, coming iu at that mo- 
E ment, and also struck with Pitou'a appearance. " How 
F fine you are, my lad I How I wish your Aupt Ang^lique 
I oould see you n 
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" I wonder what she would say ) " 

" She would not say a word, she would be 
fiiry." 

" But, Father," said Catherine, 
uneasiness, " wonld she not faavi 
back again ! " 

" Why, she turned him out of doors." 

" And, beaideB," said Pitou, " the five years have 
gone by." 

"What five years T' inquired Catherine. 

"The five years for which Doctor Gilbert left a 
thousand francs." 

"Had he then left a thousand franca with your 
■ftnntV' 

" Yes, yea, yes : to get me into a good apprentice- 
ehip," 

"That IS ft man ! " exclaimed the farmer. " When one 
thinks that I hear something of the same kind related of 
him every day. Therefore — to him," he added, stretch- 
ing out his hands with a gesture of admiration, " will I 
be devoted in life and death." 

wished that I should learn some trade," said 
;Pitou. 
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" And he waa right. Aiid this is the way in which 
good iDteutiona are thwarted. A man leaves a thouaaod 
fi-auca that a child may be taught a trade, and instead 
of having him taught a trade, he is placed under the tui- 
tion of a bigoted priest who destiues him for the seminary I 
And how much did she pay to your Abb6 Fortierl" 
"Whol" 
" Your aunt," 

" She never paid him anythiug." 

"What! Did she pocket the two hundred livrea a 
f year, which that good MoDsieur Gilbert paid I " 
" Probably." 

"Listen to me, for I have a bit of advice to give you, 
Pitou ; whenever your bigoted old aunt shall walk off, 
take care to examine minutely every cupboard, every 
^^^^ mattress, every pickle-jar - — " 
^^^L "And for whati" asked Pitou. 

^^^1 '^ Because, do you see, you will hud some hidden 
^^^H treasure, some good old louis, in some old stocking-foot. 
^^^^^Why, it must undoubtedly be so, for she could never 
^^^Hbave found a purse large enough to contain all her 
^^^■eavings." 
^^^B " Do you think sol" 

^^^H " Most assuredly. But we will speak of this at & more 
^^^P proper time aud place. To-day we must take a little 
^^^ walk. Have you Doctor Gilbert's book J" 
" 1 have it here, in my pocket." 

"Father," said Catherine, "have you well reflected 
. upon this?" 

" There is no need for reflection," replied the fanner, 

vhen one is about to do a good thing, my child. The 

I4octor told me to have the hook read, aud to propagate 

Vithe principles which it contains ; the book shall therefore 

■ be read, and the principles shall be propagated." 
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'^ And," said Catherine, timidly, ^may my mother and 
ly then, go to attend mass 1 " 

** Go to mass, my child ; go with your mother," replied 
Billot. ** You are women ; we, who are men, have other 
things to think of. Come, Pitou, we must be ofif, for we 
are waited for." 

Pitou bowed majestically to Madame Billot and Made- 
moiselle Catherine ; then with head erect he followed the 
worthy &rmer, proud of haying been thus, for the first 
time, called a man. 
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CHAPTER Vri. 

WHICH IT la DEMONBTRATHD THAT ALTHOCGH LONQ 
LEGS HAY BB aOMBWHAT UyaRACGFUL IN SANCIHO, 
THKS ABB VBRT 03EFUIi !N aCNNING, 

Thbre was n numerous aBsemblage in the bftrn. Billot, 
as we have said, weib much respected by his laborerB, 
inftsmuch w, though he scolded them tmaorupulously, 
he fed and paid them well. 

Consequently every one of them bad hastened eagerly 

accept his invitation. 

Moreover, at this period the people had been eeized 
with that extraordinary fever which pervades nations 
when nations are ahout to set themselves to work to 
produce some great change. Strange, new words, which 
until then had scarcely over been uttered, issued froia 
mouths which had never before pronounced them. They 
were the words. Liberty, lodependenoe, Emancipation; 
and, strange to say, it was not only among the people 
that these words were beard ; no, these words had been 
pronoanoed in the first place by the nobility, and the 
voice which responded to them was but an echo. 

it was in the west that had first shone forth this light, 
which was destined to illuminate until it seared. It was 
in America that arose this sun, which, in accomplishing 
its course, was to make France one vast conflagration, by 
the light of which the affrighted nations were to read the 
word Eepublic traced in vivid characters of blood. 
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But notwithstatidmg this, meetin;^ in which political 
affairB were discuaaed were less frequent than one would 
imagine. Men who had sprung up no one knew from where, 
apostlea of an invisible deity, had traversed town and coun- 
try, disseminating everywhere words in praise of lilierty. 
The government, blinded heretofore, began at leuj^'tL to 
open its eyes. Those who were at the bead of the immense 
machine denominated the " state," felt that some of its 
wheels were paralyzed, witbout being able to comprehend 
whence the obstacle proceeded. The opposition existed 
in all minds, if it had not yet instilled itself into all 
hands and arms ; iDvisible, though present, though sen- 
sible, though threatening, and still more threatening from 
being like ghosts intangible, and from being divined 
although it could not be clutched. 

Twenty or twenty-five husbandmen, all in the employ- 
ment of Billot, had assembled in the barn. 

Billot entered it, followed by Pitou. All heads were 
instantly uncovered, and they waved their hats to wel- 
come their loved master. It was plainly visible that all 
these men were ready to meet death, should he but give 
tJie signal. 

The farmer explained to the country -people that the 
pamphlet which Pitoii was about to read to them waa 
the work of Doctor Gilbert. The doctor waa well known 
throughout the whole district, in which he waa the pro- 
prietor of several farms, the one rented by Billot being 
the most considerable. 

A cask hod been prepared for the reader. Pitou 
ascended this extempore forum, and at once began. 

It is to he remarked that people of the lower class, 
nnd I might almost venture to say, men in general, 
listen with most attention to that which they understand 
the least. It was evident that the general sense of the 
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pamphlet escaped tlie perceptions of the most enlight- 
ened among this rustic auditor;, and even of Billot 
Cut in the midst of that obscure phraseolc^ 
frotn time to time flashed, like lightnings in a dark sky 
charged with electricitjj the luminoiia worda, Inilepend- 
ence, Liberty, Equality. JJothing more was nocosaary ; 
shouts of applause burst forth; cries of "Long Lve 
Doctor Gilbert I " resounded on every side. Not more 
than one third of the pamphlet had been read ; it was 
decided that the remainder should be delivered on the 
two following Sundays. 

The auditors were therefore invited for the nest Sun- 
day, and every one of them promised to attend. 

Piton hod well performed hia part ; he had read enet^ 
getioally and well. Nothing succeeds so well aa success. 
The reader had taken his share of the plaudits which had 
been addressed to the work, and, submitting to the influ- 
ence of this relative science, Billot himself felt growing 
within him a certain degree of consideration for the pupil 
of the Abbe Fortier, Pitou, already a giant in his physi- 
cal proportions, had morally grown ten inches in the 
opinion of Billot. 

But there was one thing wanting to Fitou'a happiness ; 
Mademoiselle Catherine had nut been present at hia 
triumph. 

But Father Billot, enchanted with the effect produced 
hy the doctor's pamphlet, hast«ned to communicate its 
success to hia wife and daughter. Madame Billot mode 
no reply ; ahe was a short-sighted woman. 

Mademoiselle Catherine smiled sorrowfully. 
Well, what is the matter with you now 1 " said tha 
fiumer. 

"Father I my dear fether I " cried Catherine, "I fair 

A you are running into danger." 
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" There, now ; are jou going to play the hird of ill 
omen t You are well aware that I like the lark better 
than the owl." 

" Father, I have already been told to warn you that 
eyea are watching you." 

" And who was it that told you this, if you please 1 " 

" A IHend." 

" A friend t All advice is deserving of tbanks. Tou 
must teil me the name of this &iend. Who is he I 
Come, now, let ub hear." 

"A man who ought to be well informed upon Buch 
matters." 

"But who isitl" 

" Monsieur Isidore de Chamy," 

" What buaiuesB has that fop to meddle in such mat- 
ters 1 Doea he pretend to give me advice upon my way 
of thinkiugt Do I give him advice upon his mode of 
dressing! It appears to me that aa much might be 
said on one subject as tbe other." 

" My dear fether, I do not tell you this to vei you. 
The advice he gave me was well intended." 

"Well, then, in return, I will give him my counsel, 
which you can on my behalf transmit to him." 

" And what is that t " 

" It is that he and his fellows take good care what 
they are about. They shake these noble gentlemen about 
very nicely in the National Assembly, and more than 
onoe a great deal has been said of court favorites, male 
and female. Let him forewarn hia brother, Monsieur 
Oliver de Chamy, who is out yonder, to look to himselii 
for it is Bald he is not on bad terms with the AuBtnan 
woman." 

Father," said Catherine, " you have more experience 
tliaii ve have ; act according to your pleasure." 
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Tea, indeed," murmured Pitou, nboBe buccbbb had 
n him great confidence, " what buainesB has your 
MoDBiBur Isidore to make and meddle 1 " 

Catherine either did not hear him, or pretended not to 
hear him, and the conversation dropped. 

The dinner was got through as usuaL Never did din- 
ner appear ao lung to Pitou. He was feverishly impatient 
to show himself abroad with Mademoiselle Catherine lean- 
ing on his arm. This Sunday was a momentous day to 
him, and he resolved that the date, the 12th of July, should 
ever remain engraved upon his memory. 

They left the farm at laat at about three o'clock, Cath- 
erine was positively charming. She was a pretty, iaii* 
haired girl, with black eyes, alight and flexible as the 
willows that shaded the small spring from which the 
farm was supplied with water. She was, moreover, 
dressed with that natural coquetry which enhances the 
attractions of every woman, and her pretty little fantas- 
tic cap, made with her own hands, as she had told Pitou, 
became her admirably. 

The ball did not in general commence till six o'clock. 
Four village minstrels, mounted upon a small stage 
formed of planks, did the honors of this ball-room in the 
open air, on receiviog a contribution of six shillings for 
every oouutiy dance. 

While waiting for the opening of the dance, the com- 
pany walked in the celebrated Lane of Sighs, of which 
Aunt Ang^ique bad spoken, to see the young gentlemen 
of the town and the neighborhood play at tennis, under 
the direction of Master Farollet, tennis-m aster-in-chief to 
his Highness the Duke of Orleans. Master Farollet was 
considered a perfect oracle, and his decision in matters 
of diagge and passe, and service, was as irrevocable as 
were the laws of the Jledea and Persians. 
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Pitoii, without knowing why, would have very much 
desired to reraaiu in the Lane of Sighs ; but it wns not for 
the purpose of remaining concealed beneath the shade of 
this double row of beecli-trees that Catherine had at- 
tired herself ill the becoming dresa which bad bo much 
aatoniahed Pitou. 

Women are hke the Sowers which chance has brought 
forth iu the shade : their tendency is always towards the 
light ; and one way or the other they must eipand their 
fresh and perfumed petals in the Bunahine, though it 
withers and destroys them. 

The violet alone, as is asserted by the poets, has the 
modesty to remain concealed ; but then she is arrayed in 
mourning, as if deploring her uaeleBB, becauae unnoticed, 
charms. 

Catherine, therefore, dragged away at Pitou 'a arm, and 
BO successfully, that they took the path to the tennis- 
court. We must, however, hasten to acknowledge that 
Pitou did not go very unwillingly. He alao was as anx- 
ious to display his sky-blue suit and his cocked bat, as 
Catherine was to show her Galatea cap and her shining 
short silk bodice. 

One thing above all flattered our hero, and gave him a 
momentary advantage over Catherine. As no one recog- 
nisied him, Pitou never having been seen in such sumptu- 
ous habiliments, tbey took him for some young atranger 
arrived in the town, some nephew or cousin of the Billot 
family; some even asserted that he was Catherine's in- 
tended. But Pitou felt too groat an interest in proving his 
own identity, to allow the error to be of long continuance. 
He gave so many nods to his friends, he so frequently 
took off his hat to his acquaintance, that at last the un- 
worthy pupil of the Abb^ Fortier was recognized in the 
apruce young countryman. 
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A aort of buzzing murmur quickly ran through the 
throng, and many of his former companionB exclaimed. 

Why, really, it is Pitou ! " "Only look at Pitou ! " 

Did you see Ange Pitou ? " 

This clamor at length reached the ears of Mademoi- 
selle Ang^lique ; but aa this clamor informed her that 
the good-looking youth poiuted out by it was her nephewi 
walking with hia toes turned out and his elbowa grace- 
fully curved, the old maid, who bad always seen Pitou 
walk with hia toes turned in and hta elbows stuok to his 
riba, shook her bead incredulously, and merely said, — 

" You are mistaken ; thnt is not my pitiful nephew." 

The two young people reached the teuniB-ooiirt. On that 
day there happened to be a match between the players 
of Soiaaona and those of Viilers-Cottereta, ao that the 
game was very animated. Catherine and Pttou placed 
themselves close to the rope stretched to prevent the 
crowd from interfering with the players ; it was Cathe- 
rine who had selected this place as being the best 

In about a minute the voice of Itlaater Farollet was 
'heard, calling out, — 

"Two in — go over." 

The players effectually changed placea ; that is to say, 
they each went to defend their quarters and attack those 
of their adversaries. One of the players, on passing 
by, bowed to Catherine with a smile ; Catherine replied 
by a oourteay, and blushed. At the aame moment Piton 
felt a nervous trembling shoot through Catherine's arm, 
which was leaning on hia. 

An unknown anguish shot through Pitou'a heart. 
That is Monsieur de Chamy," said he, looking at hia 
companion. 

replied Catherine. "Ah! you know him, 
1" 
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do not know him," replied Pitou, " but I guessed 
that it was he." 

And, in fact, Pitou had readily conceived thia ^oung 
man to be Monsieur de Charny, from what Catherine had 
said to him the previous evening. 

The person who had bowed to the young girl was 
itleman, who might be twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of nge ; he was handsome, of good 
stature, well formed, and graceful in Lis movements, as 
arc all those who have had an aristocratic education 
from their very cradle. All those manly esercinea in 
which perfection can only be attained on the condition 
of their being studied from childhood, Monsieur Isidore de 
Charuy executed with remarkable perfectiou ; besides, he 
was one of those whose costume always harmonizes with 
the pursuit in which they are engaged. His huntiog- 
dreasea were quoted for their perfect taste ; his attire in 
the fencing-room might have served as a pattern to Saint- 
Georges himself; and his riding-coats were — or rather 
appeared to be, thanks to hie manner of wearing them — 
of a particularly elegant shape. 

On the present occasion Monsieur de Chamy, a 
younger brother of our old acquaintance the Count de 
Chamy, was attired in tight-fitting pantaloons of a li^'ht 
color, which set off to great advantage the shape of his 
finely formed and muscular hmbs; his hair was negli- 
gently dressed, as for the morning; elegant tennis aaudals 
for the moment were substituted for the red-heeled shoe 
or the top-boots ; bis waistcoat was of white marsellai 
fitting as closely to his waist as if he had worn stays ; 
au-i to sum up all, his servant was waiting upon the slope 
with a green coat embroidered with gold lace, for his 
master to put on when the match was ended. 

The animation of the game oonununioated to his fei^ 
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all the cbarm fuid fi'eahiiess of youth, not withstand- 
ing bis twentj-tiiree years, tho nightly excesses he had 
oommitted, and the gambling parties he had attended) 
vbich frequently tbe rising sun had illumiaed with its 
rays ; all this had made Bad havoc with hia constitution. 

None of these personal advantages, which doubtless the 
young girl had remarked, had escaped the jealous eyes of 
Pitou. On observing the small hands and ffet of Mon- 
sieur de Chsrny, he began to feel lesa proud of that prodi- 
gality of nature which had given him the victory over 
the shoemaker's son, and ho reflected that nature might 
have distributed in a more sk ilful manner over every part 
of his frame the elements of which it was composed. 

In fact, with what there was too much in the hands, 
the feet, and the kneea of Pitou, nature might have fur- 
nished him with a handsome, well-formed leg. Only, 
things were not in their right place : where a certain deli- 
cacy of proportion was required, there was an unnatural 
thickness; where a certain sleekneBS and rotundity would 
have been advantageous, there was an ntter void. 

Pitou looked at his legs with the same expressJOD as 
the stag did of whom we have read in the fable. 

"What is tho matter with you, Monsieur Pitou V said 
Catherine, who had observed his discontented looks. 

Pitou did not reply: be could not explain his feelings; 
lie therefore only sighed. 

The game had terminated. The Viscount de Charny 
took advantage of the interval between the game just 
finished and the one about to commence, to come over to 
speak to Catherine. As he approoched them, Pitou ob- 
served the color heightening in the young girl's cheeks, 
and felt her arm become more and more trembling. 

The Viscount gave a nod to Pitou, and then, with that 
piliteness which the nobility of that period knew 
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how to Eulopt with the citizens' daughters and grieettea, 
he inquired of Catherine as to the utute of her health, 
and asked her to be his partner in the first dance. Cath- 
:pted. A smile conveyed the thanks of the 
jouDg nobleman. The game was about to begin, and he 
was called for. He bowed to Catherine, and then left 
her with the sama elegant ease with which he had 
approached her. 

Pitou felt all the superiority which the man possessed 
over him. who could speak, smile, approach, and take 
leave in such a manner. 

A moDth's study, employed in endeavoring to imitate 
the simple though elegant movements of Monsieur de 
Charoj, would only have produced a ridiculous parody, 
and this Pitou himself acknowledged. 

If Pitou had been capable of entertaining a feeling of 
hatred, he wot^ld from that moment have detested the 
Viscount de Chamy. 

Catherine remained lookaig at the tennis-players until 
the moment when they called their servants to bring 
their coats to them. She then directed her steps towards 
the place set apart for dancing, to Pitou's great despair, 
who on that day appeared to be destined to go everywhere 
but where he wished. 

Monsieur de Chamy did not allow Catherine to wait 
long for him. A slight change in his dress had converted 
him from a tennis-player into an elegant dancer. 

The violins gave the signal, and he at once presented 
his hand to Catherine, reminding her of the promise she 
had made to dance with him. 

That which Pitou experienced when he felt Catherine 
withdrawing her arm from within his, and saw the young 
girl blushing deeply as she advanced with her cavalier 
into the circle, was one of the moat disagreeable senea- 
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tionB of his whole life. A cold perspiration stood upon 
bis brow ; a cloud passed over tiis eyes ; be stretched out 
his hand aud cauglit hold of the balustrade for aupport, 
for he felt th&t bis knees, Btrongly constituted aa they 
were, were giving way. 

As to Catherine, she did not appear to have, and veiy 
probably even had not, any idea of what waa passing in 
poor Pitod'a heart. She was at once happy and proud, — 
happy at being about to dance, and proud of dancing with 
the handsomest cavalier of the whole neighborhood. 

If Pitou had been coustrained to admire Monsieur de 
Chamy as a tennis-player, he was no less compelled to do 
him justice aa a dancer, la those days the feshion had 
not yet sprung up of walking instead of dancing. Dancing 
was an art which formed a necesaaty part of the educa- 
tion of every one. Without citing the caseof Monaienr de 
Lauzun, who had owed his fortune to the manner in which 
he had danced his hrat steps in the king's quadrille, mora 
than one nobleman owed the favor ho had enjoyed at 
court to the manner in which he had extended bis legs or 
pointed the extremity of his toe. In this respect the 
Viscount was a model of grace and perfection, and he 
might, like Louis XIV., have danced in a theatre with 
the chance of being applauded, although he was neither a 
king nor an actor. 

For the second time Pitou looked at his own legs, and 
was obliged to acknowledge that unless some great meta- 
morphosis should take place in that portion of hia indi- 
viduality, he must altogether renounce any attempt to 
ancceed in vying with Monsieur de Chamy in the particu- 
lar art which he waa displaying at that moment 

The country dance having ended, — for Catherine it 
had scarcely lasted a few seconds, but to Fiton it hat) 
appeared a century, — she returned to resume the arm 
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of her cavftlier, and could not avoid observing the change 
which had taken place ia biB counteaanue. He nas 
pale ; the perBpiratloD stood in beads upon his forehead, 
and a tear, half dried up by jealousy, shone in his humid 
eye. 

"Ahl good heaven!" she esclaimed, "what is the 
matter with you, Pitou!" 

" The matter ia," replied the poor youth, " that I shall 
never dare to dance with you, after having seen you 
dance with Monsieur de Chamy." 

" Pshaw I " gaid Catherine, "you must not allow your- 
self to be cast dowu in this way ; you will dance as well 
as you are able, and I shall not feel the leas pleasure in 
dancing with you." 

"Ahl" cried Pitou, "you say that, Mademoiselle, to 
console me ; but I know myself, and I feel assured that 
you will always feel more pleasure in dancing with this 
young nobleman than with me." 

Catherine made no reply, for she would not utter a 
falsehood, only, as she was aa excellent creature, and 
hod begun to perceive that something eitraordinary was 
passing in the heart of the poor youth, she treated him 
very kindly ; but this liindness could not restore to him 
his lost joy and peace of mind. Father Billot had spo- 
ken truly 1 Pitou was beginning to be a man, — he was 
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Catherine danced five or six country dances after this, 
one of which was with Monsieur de Chamy. This time, 
without suffering leas in reality than before, Pitou was, 
in appearance, much more calm. He followed with eager 
eyes each movement of Catherine and her cavalier. He 
endeavored &om the motion of their lips to divine what 
they were saying to each other, and when, during the 
figures of the dance, their. hands were joined, he tried to 
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i^tisceni whether their hands merely touched or preesed 
eaoh other when thus they came in contact. 

DoubtlcBs it was the Becond dauce with De Chamy 
that Catherine had been awaiting, for it was scarcely 

ided when the young girl proposed to Pitou to return 
to the farm. Never was proposal acceded to with more 
alacrity ; but the blow wrb struck, and Pitou, while 
.iaking long strides which Catherine from time to time 
obliged to restrain, remained perfectly silent. 
What is the matter with you 1 " at length said 
Catherine to him, " and why is it that you do not speak 
to me ) " 

" I do not speak to yon, Mademoiselle," said Pitou, 
" because 1 do not know how to speak aa Monsieur de 
Charuy does. What would you have me say to you, 
after all the fine things which he whispered to you while 
dancing with you 1" 

" Only see how unjust you are, Monsieur Ange; why, 
we were speaking of you," 

*' Of me. Mademoiselle, and how so t " 

"Why, Monsieur Pitou, if your protector should not re- 
turn, you must have another found to supply his place." 

" I am then no longer capable of keeping the farm 
accounts 1 " inquired Pitou, with a sigh. 

" On the contrary, Monsieur Ange, it is the farm ac- 
counts which are no longer worthy of being kept by yon. 
With the education that you have received, you can find 
some more fitting occupation." 

" I do not know what I may be fit for, but this I know, 
that I will not accept anything better if I am to i^btain 
it through the Viscount de Chamy." 

" And why should you refuse his protection 1 His 
brother, the Count de Chamy, is, it would appear, in 
high favor at court, and has married an intimate friend 
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of the Queen. He told me that if it would be agreeable 
I he could obtain for you a place in the c 

" Much obliged. Mademoiselle ; but I have already told" j 

u that t am well satisfied to remain as I am, and un-jf 
less, indeed, your father wisbea to send me away, I will ^ 

naiu at the farm." \ 

"And why in the Devil's name ahould I send you 
awayV cried a gruif voice, which Catherine tremblingly 
recognized to be that of her father. 

" My dear Pitou," said Catherine in a wbisper, "do not 
Bay a word of Monsieur Isidore, I beg of you." 

" Well 1 why don't you answer 1 " 

" Why, really, I don't know," said Pitou, ranch con- 
fused ; " perhaps you do not think me sufficiently well 
informed to be useful to you 1 " 

" Not sufficiently well informed, when you calculate as 
well as Bar&me, and when you read well enough to teach 
our schoolmaster, who notwithstanding thinks himself a 
great scholar 1 No, Pitou, it is God who brings to my 
house the people who enter it, and when once they are 
in it they shall remain there as long as God pleases." 

Pitou returned to the farm on this assurance ; but al- 
though this was something, it wns not enough. A great 
change had taken place in his mind between the time of 
his going out and returning : he had lost a thing which, 
once lost, is never recovered ; this was confidence in him- 
self, and therefore Pitnu, contrary to his usual custoni, 
slept very badly. In his waking moments be recalled to 
iniind Doctor Gilbert's book ; this book was written prin- 
cipally against the nobility, against the abuses committed 
by the privileged classes, against the cowardice of those 
who submitted to them ; it appeared to Pitou that he 
iinly then began to comprehend all the fine ideas which 
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be had rend that morning, and he promised himself, as 
Booa as it should be dayhght, to read again for his own 
satis&ctioQ, and to bimuelf, the maslerpieoe whioh he had 
read aloud and to everybody. 

But as Pitou had slept badly he anoke late. He did 
not, however, the less determine on carrying into effect 
hia project of reading the book. It was sevea o'clock ; 
the farmer would not return until nine ; besides, were he 
to return earlier, he could not but approve an occupation 
which he had himself recommended. 

He descended by a smnll staircase, and seated himself 
on a low bench which happened to be under Catherine's 
window. Was it accident that bad led Fitou to aeat him- 
self precisely in that spot, or did he know the relative 
positions of that window and that beach J 

Be that aa it may, Pitou was attired in his old every- 
day clothes, which there had not yet been time to get 
replaced, and which were composed of his black breeches, 
his green cassock, and his rusty-looking shoes. He drew 
the pamphlet from hia poaket and began to read. 

We would not venture to say that on beginning to read, 
the eyes of Pitou were not, from time to time, tiimed from 
his 'book to the window; but as the window did not es- 
hibit the fair face of the young girl in its framework of 
nasturtiums and convolvtili, Fituu's eyes at length fixed 
themselves intently on his book. 

It is true that as his hand neglected to turn over the 
leaves, and that the more fixed his attention appeared to 
be, the less did his band move, it might he believed that 
his rnind was fixed upon some other object, and that he 
was meditating instead of reading. 

Suddenly it apppeared to Pitou that a shade was 
thrown over the pages of the pamphlet, until theu illu- 
minated by the morning sun. This shadow, too dense 
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to be that of a cloud, could therefore only be produced 
by some opaque body. Now, there are opaque bodies 
which are bo delightful to look upon, that Pitou quickly 
turned round to ascertain what it was that tbua inter- 
cepted his sunshine. 

Pitou'a hopes were, however, delusive. There was in 
fact an opaque body which robbed him of the daylight 
and beat which Diogenes desired Alexander not to de- 
prive him of. But this opaque body, instead of being 
delightful, presented to his view a sufficiently disagreeable 
appearance. 

It was that of a man about forty-five years old, who 
waa taller and thinner than Pitou himself, dressed in a 
coat almost as threadbare aa his own, and who waa 
leaning his head over his shoulder, and appeared to be 
reading the pamphlet with a curiosity equal to Pitou'a 
absence of miud. 

Pitou was very much astonished ; a gracious smile waa 
playing round the lips of the dark-looking gentleman, 
eibibiting a mouth which had only retained four teeth, 
two in the upper and two in the lower jaw, crossing and 
sharpening themselves against each other, like the tuake 
of the wild boar. 

"An American edition," sitid the man, with a strong 
nasal twang; "an octavo: 'On the Liberty of Man and 
the Independence of Nations, Boston. 1788.'" 

While the black man was talking, Pitou opened his 
eyes with prt^resaively increasing aatonishmeDt, so that 
when the man ceased speaking, Pttou's eyes had attuned 
the greatest possible development of which they were 
capable. 

" Boston, 1788. That is right, air," replied Pitou. 

" It ia the treatiae of Doctor Gilbert," said the gentle 
■nan in black. 
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I" Yes, sir," politely replied Pitou, rieing from his seat, 
T he had been told that it was uncivil to remain sitting 
hen apeaking to a superior ; and in the still ingenuous 
mind of Pitou this man had the right to claim superiority 

But on getting up, Pitou observed something of a rosy 
color moving towards the window, and ivhich gave him a 
significant glanoe. This rosy something was Mademoi- 
selle Catherine. The young girl looked at him with 
an extraordinary expression, and made strange signs tad 

" Sir, if it is not being indiscreet," said the gentlemai 
in block, who, having his back turned towards the i 
dow, was altogether ignorant of what was passing, "maw 
I ask to whom this book belongs!" 

And be pointed with his finger to the pamphlet whioh 
Pitou held in his hand. 

Pitou was about to say that the book belonged to 
Monsieur Billot, when he heard the following words j 
uttered ia an almost supplicating tone: — 

" Say that it is your own." 

The gentleman in black, who was at that moment a 
eyes, did not hear these words. 

" Sir," replied Pitou majestically, " this book belongsl 
to me." 

The gentleman in black raised his head, for he began 
to remark that the amazed looks of Pitou were from 
time to time diverted from him, to fix themselves on 
one particular spot. He saw the window, but Catherine 
had divined the movement of the gentleman in black, 

I and, rapid as a bird, she had disappeared. 
[ "What are you looking at, up yonder!" inquired tbs ■ 
ientlemnn in black. 
I " AVell, now," replied Pitou, smiling, " permit me I 
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observe to you that you are very inquisitiTe, — eurioswt, 
or rather avidiu cognoscendi, as the Abb^ Fortier, my 
preceptor, used to sny." 

"Yoii say, then," rejoined the interrogator, without 
appearing iu the elightest degree intimidnted by the 
proof of learning which Pitou had just given, with the 
intention of afTordin^ the gentleman in black a higher 
idea of hia acquirements than he had before entertained, — 
"you eay, then, that this book ia jourel " 

Pitou gave bis eyea a fortive glance, so that the window 
oaiue within the scope of his visual organs. Catherine's 
head again appeared at it, and made him an affirmative 
aiga. 

" Yea, sir," replied Pitou. " Tou ar«, perhaps, ansioua 
to read it, — Avidus legeadi libri, or hgendce historiis." 

"Sir," said the gentleman in black, "you appear to 
be much above tlie position which your .-vttire would 
indicate. JVbn dives vestitu ted hu/emo. Consequently, 
I arrest you," 

"How! you arrest rao)" cried Pitou, completely 
astounded. 

" Yea, sir ; follow me, I beg of you," 

Pitou no longer looked up in the air, but around him, 
and perceived two police sergeants who were awaiting 
the orders of the gentleman in black. The two ser- 
geants seemed to him to have sprung up from beneath 
the ground, 

" Let UB draw up our report, gentlemen," Biud the 
gentleman in black. 

The sergeants tied Pitou'a hands together with a 
rope, while they took care to secure Doctor Gilbert's 
book. 

Then they fastened Pitou himself to a ring which was 

the wall under the window. 
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Pitoii waa about to exclaim against this treatment, bd 
%e heard the low voice which had eo much influence oYi 
him, saying, " Let them do what, they please." 

Pitou therefore allowed them to do aa they plea 
with a docility which perfectly enchtuited the eergeaul^ 
and above all the gentleraau in blacli ; ao that withouf 
the slightest mistrust they eotered the fiirm^house, the 
two sergeants to fetch a table, the gentleman in black 
to — hut this WQ shall learn by-and-by, 

The sergeants and the gentleman in black 
scarcely entered the house when the soft voice 
again heard. 

"Hold up your hands," said the voice. 

Pitou not only held up his hands but his head, and li 
perceived the pale aud terrified face of Catherine; 
had a knife in her hand. 

" Higher ! higher ! " said she. 

Pitou raised himself on tiptoe. 

Catherine leaned out of the window, the knife touched 
the rope, and Pitou recovered the liberty of his hands, 

" Take the knife," said Catherine, " aud in your turn 
out the rope whioh fastens you to the ring." 

It was not necessary to repeat this to Pitou, He oi^ 
the cord, and waa then completely free, 

" And nowj" said Catherine, " here is a double loui 
You have good legs ; make your escape. Go to Paris aoi 
Boquaint the doctor — " 

She could not complete the sentence. The t 

iants reappeared, and the double louia fell at Pitou'a 

Bt. 

Pitou quickly snatched it up. The sergeants were on 
the threshold of the door, where they remained for a 
moment or two, astonished at seeing the man at liberty, 
whom so short a time before they had so securely tied 
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np. On seeing them, Pitou's hair stood on end, tui hg 
coufuaedly remembered the in crinibm anffTia of th« 
Eumeaides. 

The two sergeants and Pitou remaiued for a short 
time in the poeition of two pointer dogs and a. bare, 
— motionless, and looking at each otlier. But aa at 
the shgbtest movement of the dogs the hare springs 
off, at the first movemeut of the sergeants Pitou gave 
a prodigious bound, and leaped over a high hedge. 

The sergeants uttered a ory nhich made the exempt 
rush out of the house, carrying a small casket under 
his arm. The exempt did not Icise any time in parley- 
ing, but instantly ran after Pitou ; the two sergeants 
imitated bis example ; but they were not active enough 
to jump, as he had done, over a hedge three feet and 
a half iu height. They were therefore compelled to go 
round to a gate. 

But when tbey reached the corner of the hedge, they 
perceived Pitou five hundred yards off in the plain, 
and hastening towards the forest, from which he was 
distant scarcely a quarter of a league, and wliich he 
would doubtless reach in some six or seven minutes. 

At that moment Pitou turned round and on per- 
ceiving the sergeants, who were pursuing him rather 
from a desire to perform their duty than with the 
hope of catching him, he redoubled his speed, and soon 
disappeared in the sItirtB of the wood. 

Fitou ran on at this rate for another quarter of an 
hour. He could have run two hours bad it been 
necessary, for be bad the wind of a stag, as well as 
velocity. 

But at the end of a quarter of an hour be felt instinc- 
tively that he must be out of danger. He stopped, drew 
ith, and listened ; and having assured himself that 
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he had completely distanced his pursuers, be said to 
himself, — 

" It is incredible that so many events can have been 
crowded into three days ; '' and he looked alternately at 
his double louis and his knife." 

" Oh/' said he, " I wish I had only time to change 
my double louis, and give two sous to Mademoiselle 
Catherine, for I am much afraid that this knife will 
cut our friendship. No matter," added he, "since she 
has desired me to go to Paris, let us go there.'' 

And Pitou, having looked about him to ascertain what 
part of the country he had reached, and finding that he 
was between Bouronne and Tvors, took a narrow path 
which would lead him straight to Gondreville Heaths, 
which path was crossed by the road which led direct 
to Parii. 
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^^^H BHOWmo WBY THE QBNTLRUAK IV BLACK HAD OON'H 
^^^H INTO THE FARU AT THB SAUK TlUB 1T1TB THQ TWO 

^^^B SBtllUlAHTa, 

^^ But now let ua return to the farm, and relate the catas- 

trophe of which Pitou's episode was the winding up. 

At nhout sis o'clock iu the morning an agent of the 
Paris poHoe, accompanied by two sergeants, arrived at 
Villera-Cotterets, had presented themselves to the Com- 
missary of Police, and had requested that the residence 
of Farmer Billot might be pointed out to them. 

When thej came within about five hundred yards of 
the farm, the exempt perceived a laborer working in a 
field. He went to him and a^ked him whether he should 
find Monsieur Billot at home. The laborer replied that 
Monsieur Biltot never returned home till nine o'clock, — 
that is to say, liefore the breakfast hour. But at that 
Tery moment, as chance would have it, the laborer raised 
bis eyes, and pointed to a man on horseback, who was 
fiilking with a shepherd at the diatanoe of a quarter of a 
league from the form. 

"And yonder," said he, "la the person you are in- 



" That horseman 1 " 
" Yes ; that is Monsieur Billot." 

"Well, then, my friend," rejoined the exempt, "do you 
^ish to afford great pleasure to your master 1" 
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"I BhouW like it vastly." 

"Go and tell him that a geDtleman from Paris is 
I fiaiting for htm at the farm." 

"Ob," cried the laborer, "can it be Doctor Gilbert )'* 

"Tell him what I say ; that ia all." 

The countryman did not wait to have the order re- 
peated, bat ran as hard as he could across the fields, 
while the pohco-officer aud the two aergeantH went and 
concealed themselves behind n half-ruined wall which 
stood facing the gate of the farm-yard. 

In a very few minutes the galloping of a hoi-se waa 
heard. It was Billot, who had hastened back. 

He went into the farm-yard, jumped from his borse, 
threw the bridle to one of the atabie-bojB, and rushed 
into the kitchen, being convinced that the first person he 
should see there would be Dr. Gilbert, Etaudiug beneath 
the immense mantel-piece ; but be only saw Madame 
Billot seated in the middle of the room, plucking the 
feathers from a duck with all the minute care which 
this di£6cult operation demands. 

Catherine was in her own room, employed in making a 
cap for the following Snnday. As it appears, Catherine 
was determined to be prepared in good time ; but if the 
women have one pleasure almost equal to that of being 
well-dressed, it is that of preparing the articles with 
which they are to adorn themselves. 

Billot paused on the threshold of the kitchen, and 
looked around inquiringly. 

" Who, then, was it sent for me t " said he. 

" It was I," replied a flute-like voice behind him. 

Billot turned round, and perceived the gentleman la 
I black and the two sergeants. 

" Hey-day ! " cried he, retreating three paces froq 
I them; "and what do you want with me]" 
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Oh, good heavena ! almost nothing, my dear Mod- 
sieuF Billot," said the maa with the flute-like voice; 
"only to make a perquisition in your farra, that is all." 

" A perquiBitioa 1 " exclaimed the astonished Biilot. 

"A perquisition," repeated the exempt. 

Billot caat a glance at his fowling-piece, which was 
hanging over the chimney. 

" Since we have a National ABsembly," said he, " I 
thought that citizens were no longer espoaed to such 
vesations, which belong to another age, and which ap- 
pertain to a bygone state of things. What do you want 
with me 1 I am a peaceable and loyal man." 

The agents of every police in the world have one habit 
which is common to them all, — that of never replying to 
the questions of their victims ; but while they are search- 
ing their pockets, while they are arresting them, or tying 
their hands behind, some appear to be moved by pity. 
These tender-hearted ones are the moat dangerous, in- 
asmuch as they appear to be the most kind-hearted. 

The one who was exercising his functions in the house 
of Farmer Billot was of the true Tapiu and Desgr^s 
school, made up of sweets, having always a tear for those 
whom they are persecuting, but who nevertheless do not 
use their hands to wipe their eyes. 

The one in question, although heaving a deep sigh, 
made a sign with his hand to the two sergeauts, who 
approached Billot. The worthy farmer sprang backward, 
and stretched out his hand to seize his gun ; but it was 
diverted from the weapon, — a doubly-dangerous act at 
such a moment, as it might not only have killed the per- 
son about to use it, but the one against whom it was 
to be pointed. His hand was seized and imprisoned 
lietween two little hands, rendered strong by terror and 
powerful by supplication. 
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It was Catherine, who had run downstairs on hearing 
!, and had arrived in time to save her lather 
from committiDg the crime of rebelling agaiuet the con- 
atitated authorities. 

The first moment of anger having passed by, Billot no 
longer offered any resistance. The exempt ordered that he 
should be confined in a room on the ground floor, and 
Catherine in a room on the first story. As to Madfttiie 
Billot, she was considered so inoffensive that no attention 
was paid to her, and she was allowed to remain in the 
kitchen. After this, finding himself master of the place, 
the exempt began to search the secretaries, wardrobes, 
and ohests-of-drawera. 

Billot, on finding himself alone, wished to make his 
escape. But, like most of the rooms on the ground floor 
of the farm-house, the windows of the one in which he 
was imprisoned were secured by irou bars. The gentle- 
man in block bad at a glance observed these bars, while 
I Billot, who had had them placed there, had forgotten 
them. 
Then, peeping throagh the key-hole, he perceived the 
exempt and his two acolytes, who were ransacking every- 
thing throughout the house. 
" Hilloa 1 " cried he ; " what is the meaning of all this 1 
What are you doing there ) " 
"You can very plainly see that, my dear Monsieur 
Billot," said the eiempt. " We are seeking for some- 
thing which we have not yet found." 
" But perhaps you are banditti, villains, regular thieves. 
Who knows)" 
" Oh, sir ! " replied the exempt, through the door, 
" you do us wrong. We are honest people, as you are ; 
only that we are in the pay of his Majesty, and coQ' 
aequently compelled to obey his orders." 
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*' HiB Majesty's ordera ! " esckimed Billot. " The king, 
Louis XVI., baa ordered you to eearch my eecretarj, to 
turn eveiything topay-Hirvy in my closeta aud my ward- 
robes ! " 

"Yes." 

" Hia Majesty, " rejoined Billot, " wLo Ittst year, when 
there was such a frightful famine that we were tliinking 
of eating our horses, — his Majesty, who two years ago, 
vhen the hail-storm of the 13th of July destroyed our 
vhole harvest, did uot then deign to feel auy anxiety 
about us, — what lias he now to do with my farm, which 
he never saw, or with me, whom he does not know ) " 

" You will pardon me, air," aaid the exempt, opening 
the door a little, but with great precaution, aud exhibit' 
ing hia order, signed by the lieutenant of police, which, 
ftocording to the usual form, was headed with these 
words, "In the king's name," — "his Majesty has heard 
you spoken of, although he may not be personally ac- 
quainted with you ; therefore, do not refuse the honor 
Vhich he does you, and receive iu a fitting manner those 
T»ho present themselvea to you iu his name." 

And the exempt, with a polite bow, and a friendly 
wink of the eye, closed the door ^wn ; after which the 
search was resumed. 

Billot said not a word more, but crossed his arms 
and paced up and down the room, like a lion in a cage. 
He felt that he was caught, and in the power of these 
men. 

The iuvostrgation was silently continued. These men 
appeared to have dropped from the clouds. No one had 
Been them, but the laborer who had been sent to fetch 
Billot. Even tha dogs in the yards had not barked on 
their approach. Assuredly the chief of this expedition 
must have been considered a skilful man, even by hia 
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n fraternity. It was evidently not his first enteqiriaa 
§ of this nature. 

Billot heard the meanings of his daughter, shut up la 

I above his own, and he remembered her pro- 

phetic words ; for there could not be a doubt that the 

I persecution to which the farmer had beeu Eubjeeted had 

[ for its cause tbe doctor's book. 

At length the clock struck nine, and Billot through 
his grated window could count his laborers as they i-e- 
turned to the farm-house to get their breakfast. On see- 
ing this, he reflected that, in case of any conflict, might, 
if not right, was not on hia side. This couvictiou made 
the blood boil in bis veins. He had no longer the forti- 
tude to restrain hia feelings; and seizing the door with 
both bauds, he shook it ao violently, that with two or 
! three efforts of the same nature he would have bunit 
I the took. 

P The police-agents immediately opened the door, and 
they saw tbe farmer standing close by it, with threaten- 
ing looks. All was confusion in the house. 

"But finally," cried Billot, " what is it yon are seeking 
for in my house ? Tell me, or, zounds I I will make you 
tell me." 

The successive return of the laborers had not escaped 
the experienced eye of such a man as tbe exempt. He 
had counted the farm-servants, and had admitted to him- 
self that in case of any combat he would not be able to 
retain possession of the field of battle. He therefore 
approached Billot with a demeanor more honeyed even 
than before, and bowing almost to the ground, said : — 

" I will tell you what it is, dear Monsieur Billot, 
although it is against our custom. What we are seeking 
for in your house is a subversive book, an incendiary 
pamphlet, placed under ban by our royal r. 
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" A book I - 
read)" 

" What is there astoniHhing in that, if yoi 
of the author, and he haa sent it to you ! " 

" I am not the friend of Uootor Gilbert ; I am meTely 
hia humble servant. The friend of the doctor, indeed ! 
■ — that would be too great an honor for a poor farmer 
like me." 

This inconsiderate outbreak, in which Billot betrsyed 
himself by acknowledging that he not only knew the 
author, which was natural enough, he being his landlord, 
but that he kuew the book, insured the agent's victury. 
The latter drew himself up, assumed his most aminhle 
air, and touching Billot's arm, said, with a smile which 
appeared to extend transversely over his face: — 

" "T is thou hast named him.' Do you know that 
verse, my dear Monsieur Billot 1 " 

" It is by Eacine, a very great poet." 

"Well, what is the meaning of that linel" cried Billot 

"It means that you have betrayed yourself." 

"Who — IT' 

" Yourself." 

"And how sol" 

" By being the first to mention Monsieur Gilbert, whom 
ve had the discretion not to name." 

" That is true," said Billot. 

"Tou acknowledge it, then)" 

*' 1 will do more than that." 

dear Monsieur Billot, you overwhelm us with 
kindness : what is it you will do i " 

" If it is that book you are hunting after, and I tell 
you where that book is," rejoined the farmer, with an un- 
easiness which he could not altogether control, "you will 
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leave off turning everything topsy-turvy here, will yoa 
BOt t " 

The exempt made a sign to hia two assiBtants. 

" Most asHureJty," replied the eiempt, " Binco it ia that 
book which ia the object of our perquisition. Only," con- 
tinued he, with his amiling grimace, "you mny perhapa 
acknowledge one copy of it when yoa may have ten in 
your poBseasion." 

" I have only one, and that I swear to you." 

" But it is this we are obliged to ascertain by a most 
careful search, dear Monsieur Billot," rejoined the ex- 
empt, " Have patience, therefore ; in five minutes it will 
be concluded. We are only poor sergeants obeying the 
orders of the authorities, and you would not surely pre- 
vent men of honor, — there are men of honor in every 
station of life, dear Monsieur Billot, — you would not 
throw any impediment in the way of men of honor when 
they are doing their duty." 

The gentleman in black had adopted the right mode; 
this was the proper course for persuading Billot. 

"Well, do it then," replied the farmer, "but do it 
quickly." 

And be turned bis back upon them. 

The exempt then very gently closed the door, and mora 
gently still turned the key in the look, at which Billot 
shru^ed hia shoulders in disdain, being certain of pulling 
open the door whenever he might please. 

On his side the gentleman in black made a sign to the 
sergeants, who resumed their investigation, and they set 
to work much more actively than before. Books, papers, ! 

linen, were ail opened, examined, unfolded. !| 

Suddenly, at the bottom of a wardrobe which had been \ 

completely emptied, they perceived a small oaken casket , 

bound with iron. The exempt darted upon it as a vul> h 
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ture on hta prey, At the mere sight, the Bcent, the 
haudhng of this object, he undoubtedly etc once recog- 
ttized that which he was in aearch of, for he quickly 
oonoealed the cttaket beneatli his threadbare coat, and 
made a sign to the two Hergeanta that bis mission waa 
effected. 

Billot VIA again becoming impatient ; he stopped before 
the locked door. 

"Why, I tell yoii again thB.t you will not find it unless 
I tell you where it is," he cried; "it is not worth the 
while to tumble and destroy all my things for nothing. 
I am not a conspirator. In the Devil's name listen to me. 
Do you not hear what I am saying? Answer me, or I 
will set off for Paris, and will complain to the king, to 
the National Assembly, to everybody." 

In those days the king was always mentioned before 
the people. 

" Yea, my dear Monsieur Billot, we hear yon, and we 
are quite ready to do justice to your excellent reasoning. 
Come, now, tell us where is this book ( And as we are 
convinced that you have only that single copy, we 
will take it, and then we will withdraw, and all will be 
^pver." 

fell," replied Btllot, " the book is in the possession 
honest lad to whom I have given it with the charge 
of carrying it to a friend." 

" And what is the name of this honest lad 1" asked the 
gentleman in black, in an insinuating tone. 

"Ange Pitoii; he is a poor orphan whom I have 
taken into my house from charity, and who does not 
oven know the subject of this book." 

" Thanks, dear Monsieur Billot," said the eiempL 

They threw the linen back into the wardrobe, and 
looked it up again, but the casket was not there. 
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And where is this amiable youth to be found 1 " 

I think 1 saw him as I returued, Boaiewbore 

the bed of scar let>r una era, close to the arbor. Go, tall 

the book from him; but take cure not to do him a 

injury," 

" Injury I Oh, my dear MouBieur Billot, how littli 

a know ua ! We would not harm even a fly." 

And they went towards the indicated spot. 

Lay got near the acarlat-ruunerH they perceived Pilou,3 

whose tall stature made him appear more formidable 

than he was in reality. Thinking that the two aer^ 

geants would stand in need of his assistance to master 

the young giant, the exempt had taken off hia cloak, 

had rolled the caaket in it, aud had hid the whole iu a 

secret corner, but where he could easily regain posseseion 

of it. 

But Catherine, who had been listtuing with her ear 
glued, as it were, to the door, had vaguely heard the 
words Book, Doctor, aud Pilou, Therefore, finding the 
storm she had predicted had burst upon them, she had 
formed the idea of attenuating its effects. It was then 
that she prompted Pitou to say that he was the owner-^ 
of the book. 

We have related what then passed regnrding it : hoi 
Pitou, bound and handcuffed by the exempt and I 
acolytes, had been restored to liberty by Catheriue, who 
had taken advantage of the moment when the two ser- 
geants went into the house to fetch a table to write 
upon, and the gentleman in black to take his cloak 
and casket. 

We have stated hov Pitou made his escape by jump- 
ing over a hedge ; but that which we did not state is, that, •% 
like a man of talent, the exempt had taken advantage ofa 
this fliglit, 
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And, in fact, the twofold mission intniated to the 
eiempt haxing been accomplished, the flight of Pitou 
Eiflbrded an excellent opportunity to the exempt and his 
two men to make their escape aleo. 

The gentleman in black, although be knew be bad not 
the Hiigbtest chance of catching the fugitive, excited the 
two sergeants by his vociferations and his example to 
Bucb a degree, that on seeing them racing through the 
clover, the wheat, and Spanish trefoil fields, one would 
have imagined that tbey were the moat iaveterate eue- 
miea of Pitou, whose long legs tbey were most cordially 
_ blessing in their hearts. 

^^^H But Pitou bad scarcely gained the covert of the wood, 

^^^H when the confederates, who had not even passed the skirts 
^^^H of it, halted behind a hush. During their race they had 
^^^ been joined by two other aergeants, who had kept them- 
selves concealed in the neigliborhood of the farm, and 
who bad been instructed not to show themselves imlesa 

IBuramoned by their chief. 
"Upon my word," said the exempt, "it is very well 
that our gallant young fellow had not the casket instead 
of the book, for we should have been obliged to hire 
post-horses to catch him. By Jupiterl those legs of hts 
are not men's legs, but those of a stag." 
" Yea," replied one of the sergeants, " but he has not 
. got it, haa he, Monsieur Wolfsfoot 1 for, on the contrary, 
't is you who have it." 
" Undoubtedly, my friend, and here it is," replied the 
exempt, whose name we have uow given for the first time, 
3 should rather say the nickname which had been 
I to him on account of the lightness of hts step and 
the Etealthiness of his walk. 

" Then we are entitled to the reward which was prom- 
ised us," observed one of the sergeants. 
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" Here it is," stiid the exempt, taking from his pocket 
1 louiB, which he divided among his four ser- 
geants, without any distinctioa as to those who had beea 
actively engaged in the perquisition or those who had 
merely remained concealed. 

("Long live thelientonant of police!" cried the sergeants. 
"There is no harm in crying 'Long live the lieuteu- 
t !' " said Woliafoot ; " but every time you utter such 
clamations you should do it with discernment. It is 
t the lieutenant who pays." 
"Who is it, thenl" 
" Some gentleman or lady friend of his, I know not 
lich, but who desires that his or her name may not be 
mtioned in the buBineas," 
" I would wager that it is the person who wishes for 
I v^e casket," said one of the sergeants. 

" Hear now, Rigold, my friend," said the gentleman in 
black ; " 1 have always affirmed that you are a lad re- 
plete with perspicacity, but until the day when this 
perspicacity shal! produce its fruits by being amply rec- 
ompensed, 1 advise you to be silent. What we have 
DOW to do is to make the best of our way on foot out of 
this neighborhood. That damned farmer has not the ap- 
pearance of being conciliatory, and as eoon aa he diacov' 
«ra that the casket is missing, he will despatch all his 
hrm laborers in pursuit of us, and they are fellows who 
can aim a gun as truly aa any of his Majesty's Swiss 
guardfi." 

This opinion was doubtless that of the majority of the 
party, for they all five set off at once, and, continuing to 
remain within the border of the forest, which concealed 
them from all eyes, they rapidly pursued their way, 
until, after walking three quarters of a league, they oami 
out upon the public road. 
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This precaution was not & useless one, for Citttierine 
had scarcely seen the geotlemaii in black and his two »t- 
teudants disappear in ptirstitt of Fitou, than, full of con- 
fidence in the agility of him whom they pursued, who, 
unless Boofie accident happened to hira, would lead them 
a long dance, she called the husbandmen, who were welt 
aware that something strange was going on, although 
they were ignorant of the positive facts, to tell them to 
open her door for her. 

The laborers instantly obeyed her, and Catherine, 
again free, hastened to set her f:\ther at liberty. 

Billot appeared to be in a dream. Instead of at once 
rushing out of the room, he seemed to walk mistrustrully, 
and returned from the door into the middle of the apart- 
ment. It might have been imagined that he did not 
dare to remain in the same spot, and yet that he was 
afraid of casting his eyes upon the articles of fnrni- 
ture which had beeu broken open and emptied by the 
sergeants. 

" But," cried he on seeing his daughter, " tell me, did 
they take the book from him ) " 

" I believe so, Father," she replied, " but they did not 
take him." 

" Whom do you mean 1 " 

" Pitou ; he has escaped from them, and they Rre still 
running after him, They must already have got to 
Cayolles or Vaucieunes." 

" So much the better 1 Poor fellow ! It is I who have 
brought this upon him." 

" Oh, Father, do not feel uneasy about him, but 
think only of what we have to do 1 Pitou, you may rest 
assured, will get out of this scrape. But what disorder I 
good heaven ! only look, mother." 

" Oh, my linen wardrobe I '* cried Madame Billot ; 
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" they hays not even reBpeuted my iinen wardrobe I Whn 
villains they must be 1 " 

" They have Bearched the wardrobe where the line| 
waa kept ! " eialaimed Billet. 

And he ruahed towards the wardrobe, which the 

empt, as we have before stated, had carefully close 

again, and plunged his hands into piles of towels i 

table napkins, all confusedly huddled together. 

" Oh," cried he, " it cannot be possible ! " 

"What areyou looking for, Fatherl" inquired Gather 

Billot gazed around him as if completely bewildered. 

" Search, — search if you can see it anywhere ! 

no ; not iu that chest-of-drawers, - — not in that secretary. 

Beaidea, it was there, — there; it was 1 myself who put 

it there. I saw it there only yesterday. It was not tha 

book they were seeking for, — the wretch ea 1 — but tlioB 

casket ! " 

" What casket 1 " asked Catherine. 
" Why, yon know well enough." . 
" What I T)octor Gilbert's caslcetl" inquired Madame 
Billot, who always, in matters of transcendent impor- 
tance, allowed others to speak and act. 

" Yes, Doctor Gilbert's casket I " cried Billot, plunging 
his fingers into his thick batrj "that casket which was 
BO precious to him." 

" You terrify me, my dear father," aaid Catherine. 
" Unfortunate man that I am 1 " cried Billot, with fti- 
rioua anger ; " and I, who had not in the slightest im- 
agined such a thing, — I, who did not even for a moment 
think of that casket I Oh, what will the doctor say \ 
What will he think of me ) That I am a traitor, a cow- 
ard, a miserable wretch 1 " 

" But, good heaven I what did this caaket oontaii^ d 
Fatherl" 
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" I do not know ; hut this I know, that I had engaged, 

1 at the hazard of my life, to keep it safe ; and I 

ought to have allowed mjaelf to be killed in order to 
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And Billot made a gestui'e of Buch despair, that his 
wife and daughter started back trith terror. 

" Oh God ! oh God ! are you losing your reason, my 
poor father V said Catherine. 

And ahe burst into tears. 

" Answer me, then," she cried ; " for the love of Heaven, 
answer me I " 

"Pierre, my friend," said Madame Billot, "answer 
your daughter ; answer your wife." 

" My horse I my horse ! " cried the farmer ; " bring 
out my horse ! " 

" Where are yon going. Father 1 " 

"To let the doctor know. The doctor must be in- 
formed of this." 

" But where will you find him 1 " 

"At Paris. Did you not read in the letter he wrote 
to UB that he was going to Paris ! He must be there by 
this time, I will go to Paris. My horse ! ray horse ! " 

" And you will leave us thus, my dear father I You will 
leave us in such a moment as this 1 You will leave us 
full of anxiety and anguish T* 

" It must be so, my child ; it must be so," said the 
farmer, taking his daughter's face between his hands and 
convulsively Oxing his lips upon it. " ' If ever you should 
lose this casket,' said the doctor to me, ' or rather, should 
it ever be surreptitiously taken from you, the instant you 
discover the robbery, set off at once, Billot, and inform 
me of it, wherever I may be. Let nothing stop you, not 
even the life of a 

" Good Lord ! what can this casket contwn 1 ' 
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^* Of tbat I know nothing ; all that I know is, that it 
was placed under my care, and that I have allowed it to 
be taken from me. Ah, here is my horse ! From the 
son, who is at college, I shall learn where to find the 
father." 

And kissing his wife and daughter for the last time, 
the &nner jumped into his saddle, and galloped across 
the oountxy, in the direction of the high*road to Paris. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE KOAD TO PARIS. 
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Let ua return to Pitou. 

Pitou wiia urged onwards by the two most powerful 
Btimulanta known in this great world, — Fear and Love. 

Fear whispered to him in direct terms : — 

"You may bo either arrested or beaten ; take care of 
jouraelf, Pitou 1 " 

And that sufficed to make him run as swiftly as a 
roebuck. 

Love had said to him, in the voice of Catherine : — 

" Escape quickly, my dear Pitou I " 

And Pitou had escaped. 

These two stimulants combined, aa we have said, had 
such an effect upon him, that Pitou did nut merely run : 
Pitou abaohitely flew. 

How useful did Pitoii's long legs, which appeared to 
be knotted to him, and his enormous knees, which looked 
BO ungainly in a baUroom, prove to him in the open 
country, when his heart, enlarged with terror, beat three 
pulsations in a second. 

Monsieur de Chamy, with his small feet, his elegantly 
formed knees, and his symmetrically shaped calves, could 
not have run at such a rate as that. 

Pitou recalled to his mind that pretty fable, in which 
a stag is represented weeping over bis slim shanks, re- 
flected in B, fountain ; and although he did not bear on 
his forehead the ornament which the quadruped deemed 
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some compeuBfttion for bia slender legs, he reproached 
himself for having so much despised his atills. 

For such was the appeUation which Madame Billot 
gave to Fitoa'B lega when Pitou looked at them atandiog 
before a lookiDg'glass. 

Pitou, therefore, continued making his way through 
the wood, leaving Cftyotles on his right and Yvora on his 
left, turning round at every comer of a hush, to see, or 
rather to liaten ; for it was long aiuoe he had seen auy- 
thtng of his persecutors, wlio had been distanced at the 
outset by the brilliant proof of swiftness Pitou had 
given, in placing a, space of at least a thousand yards 
between them and himself, — a distance which he was 
increasing every moment. 

"Why was Atalanta married ) Pitou would have en- 
tered the lista with her; aud to have excelled Hippo- 
menes he would not assuredly have nee<lod to employ, as 
he did, the subterfuge of the three golden apples. 

It is true, as we have already said, that Monsieur 
Wolfsfoot's agents, delighted at having poaaesaiou of 
their booty, cared not a fig as to what became of Pitou ; 
but Fitoa knew not this. 

Ceasing to be pursued by the reality, he continued 
pursued by the ahadowa. 

As to the black-clothed gentlemen, they had that 
ooDfidence in themselves which renders human beings 
Way. 

" Run ! run 1 " cried they, thrusting their hands into 
their pockets, and making the reward which Monsieur 
Wolfefoot had given them jingle in them : " ruu, good 
fellow, run ; we can always find you again, should we 
want you." 

Which, we may say in passing, far ^m being a vaia 
boost, was the precise truth. 

TOI-I. 
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^^^^M And Pitoa continued to run as if he had heard the 

^^^H tuide of Monaieur Wolfsfoot's agents. 

^^^H When be had, by ecieotificaUy altering his course, and 

^^^H turning and twisting as do the wild denizens of the forest 

^^^1 to throw the hounds off scent, when he bad doubled and 

^^^f turned so as to form such a maze that Nimrod himself 

r would not have been able to unravel it, be at once made 

up bis mind as to hia route, and taking a sharp turn to 

tiie right, went in a direct line to the high road wiiieh 

leads from Villers-Cotterets to Paris, from the hill near 

Gondreville lleaths. 

I Having formed this resolution, he bounded through tbe 
copse, and after running for a little more tbsu a quarter 
of an hour, he perueived the road enclosed by its yellow 
sand and bordered with its green trees. 
An hour after his departure irom the farm he was on 
the king's highway. 
He bad run about four leagues and a half during that 
hour; as much as any rider could expect from an active 
horse, going a good round trot. 
He cast a glance behind him. There was nothing ou 
the road. 
He cast a glance before him. There were two women 
upon asses. 
Pitou had got hold of a small work on mythology, 
with engravings, belonging to young Gilbert ; mythology 
was much studied in those days. 
The history of the gods and goddesses of tbe Grecian 
Olympus formed part of the education of young persons. 
By dint of looking at tlie engravings Pitou had become 
acquainted with mythology. He had seen Jupiter meta- 
morphose himself into a bull, to carry off Europa; into a 
I swan, that he might approach and make lova to the 
daughter of King Tyndarus. He had, la short, seeD 
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;her gods transforming themeelvea into formB more or 
picturesque; but that one of his Mdjeaty'a poUoe- 
officers should have traDBformed himself into an ass had 
never come within the scope of his erudition. King 
Midos himself had never had anything of the animal but 
the ears, — and he was a king, — he made gold at will, — 
he had therefore money enough to purchase the whole 
■kin of the quadruped. 

Somewhat reassured by what he saw, or rather by what 
he did not see, Pitou threw himself down on the grassy 
bank of the roadside, wiped with his sleeve his bread red 
fece, and thus luiuriously reclining on the fresh clover, 
ha yielded himself up to the sntisfaction of perspiring in 
tranquillity. 

But the sweet emanations from the clover and mar- 
im could not make Pitou forget the pickled pork made 
Madame Billot, and the quarter of a sis-pound loaf 
hioh Catherine allotttd to him at every meal, — that is 
say, three times a day. 

bread at that time ct>st four sous and a half a 
a most exorbitant price, equivalent at least to 
:iiie sous in our days, and was so scarce throughout 
France that when it was eatable, it passed for the fabu- 
loua briodie,^ which the Duchess of Polignac advised the 
Parisians to feed upon when flour should altogether fail 
them. 

Pitou therefore said to himself philosophically that 
Mademoiselle Catherine was the most generous princess 
in the world, and that Father Billot's farm was the most 
sumptuous palace in the universe. 

Then, as the Israelites on the banks of the Jordan, 
he turned a dying eye towards the east, that is to say, 
' A sort of dry cake iiiac5c> of flour, eggs, nni] mflron, wMuIi the 
ParioiaiiB eat with their coffee aad uiilk. — Tiianblatub. 
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in the direction of that thrice happy farm, aad sighed 
heavily. 

But Bighiag is nut bo disagreeable ao operation to a tobm 
who stands iu need of taking breath after a violent race. 

Pitou breathed more freely when sighing, and he felt 
his ideas, which for a time had been much confused and 
^itated, return to him gradually with his breath. 

"Why is it," reasoned he with himself, "that so many 
extraordinary events have happened to me in so short a 
Bpaoe of time t Why should I have met with more acci- 
dents within the last three days than during the whole 
course of my previous life t 

" It is because I dreamed of a cat that wanted to fly 
at me," continued Pitou, 

And he made a gesture signifying that the source of 
bU his nusfortlines had been thus already pointed out to 
him. 

"Yes," added he, after a moment's reflection, "but 
this ia not the logic of my venerable friend the Abb^ 
Fortier. It is not because I dreamed of au irritated cat 
that all these adventures have happened to me. Dreams 
are only given to ft man as a sort of warning, and this 
is why an author said, 'Thou hast been dreaming, 
beware I — Cave, gomniastiJ' 

" Somniatti," said Pitou, doubtingly, and with some- 
what of alarm; "am I then again committing a barba- 
rism t Oh, no ; I am only making an elision ; it was 
Botnniavisli which I should have said, in grammatical 
language, 

"It is astonishing," cried Pitou, considering himself 
admiringly, " how well I understand Latin since I no 
longer study it 1 " 

And after this glorification of himself, Pitou resumed 
his journey. 
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Pitou walked on very quickly, though ho waa muct 
tranquillized. His pace was somewhere about two leagues 
an hour. 

The result of this waa that two hotirH after he had 
recommenced his walk Pitou Lad got beyond Nauteuil, 
and was getting on towards Dammartin, 

Suddenly the ears of Pitoti, as acute as those of an 
Osage Indian, were etrvick with the distant sound of a 
horse's feet npon the paved road. 
L "Oh," cried Pitou, scanning the celebrated verse of 
iTirgil,— 
I •■ ' Quadrnpedante putrem sonitu qnatit UDgnlii campmn.* " 

And he looked behind him. 

But be saw nothing. 

Could it be the asaes which he had passed at Levignon, 
and which had now uome on at a gallop 1 No : for the 
iron hoof, as the poet culls it, rang upon the paved road ; 
and Pitou, whether at Haramont or at Villers-Cotterets, 
had never known au ass, excepting that of Mother Sabot, 
that waa shod, and even this was because Mother Sabot 
performed the dnty of letter-carrier between Villers- 
Cotterets and Crespy. 

He therefore momentarily foi^t the uoise he had 
heard, to return to his reSections. 

Who could theae men in black be who had questioned 
him about Doctor Gilbert, who had tied his hands, who 
had pursued him, and whom he had at length so com- 
pletely distanced ! 

Where could these men have sprung fi-om, for they 
were altogether unknown in the district 1 

What could they have in particular to do with Pitou,— 
he who had never seen them, and who, consequently, 
did not know them t 
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How then was it, as he did not know them, that they 
had known him J Why had Mademoiselle Catherine told 
him to let off for Paris ; and why, in order to facilitate his 
journey, had she given him a louia of forty-eight franue, — 
that is to say, two hundred and forty pounds of bread, 
at four sous a pound. Why, it was enough to supply 
him with, food for eighty days, or three months, if he 
would stint his rations somewhat. 

Could Mademoiselle Catherine suppose that Pitou was 
to remain eighty days absent from the farm 1 

Pitou suddenly started. 

" Oh I oh ! " he exclaimed, " again that horse's hoofs," 

" This time," said Pitou, all on the alurt, " 1 am not 
mistaken. The noise I hear is positively that of a horse 
galloping. I shall see it when he gets to the top of yon 
hUl." 

Pitou had scarcely spoken wlien a horse appeared at 
the top of a hill he had just loft behind him, that is to 
say, at the distance of about four hundred yards from 
the spot on which he stood. 

Pitou, who would not allow that a police agent could 
have transmogrified himself into an ass, admitted at once 
that he might have got on horseback to regain the prey 
that had escaped him. 

Terror, from which he had been for some time relieved, 
again seized on Pitou, and immediately his legs became 
even longer and more intrepid thnu when he had made 
such marvellous good use of them some two hours 
previously. 

Therefore, without reflecting, without looking behind, 
without even endeavoring to conceal his flight, calculating 
on the excellence of his steel-like sinews, Pitou, with a 
tremendous leap, sprang across the ditch which ran by 
the roadside, and began a rapid course across the country 
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in the direction of Ermenonville. Pitou did not know 
anything of Ermenonviile, he only saw upon the horizon 
the HummitB of some tall trees, and he said to himaclf,— 

" If I reach those trees, which are undoubtedly on the 
border of Boroe forest. I am saved." 

And he ran toward Ermenonville. 

On this occasion he had to outvie a horse in running. 
Pitou had no longer legs, hut wings. 

And his rapidity was increased after having run some 
hundred yards, for Piton had cast a glance behind him, 
and had seen the horseman oblige his horse to take the 
■ame immense leap which he had taken over the ditch by 
the roadside. 

From that moment there could be no longer a doubt 
in the mind of the fugitive that the horseman was, in 
reality, in pursuit of him, and consequently the fugitive 
had increased his speed, never again turuing his head, 
for fear of losing time. What most urged him on at 
that moment was not the clattering on the paved road, 
— that noise was deadened by the clover and the fallow 
fields; what moat wt^ed him on was a sort of cry which 
pursued him, the last syllable of his name pronounced by 
the horseman, a sort of hon I hou ! which appeared to be 
ottered angrily, and which reached him on the wings of 
the wind, which he was endeavoring to outstrip. 

But after having maintained this sharp race during 
ten minutes, Piton began to feel that his chest became 
oppressed, — the blood nished to his head, — his eyes 
began to wander. It seemed to him that his knees 
became more and more developed, — that his loins were 
filling with small pebbles. From time to time he stum- 
bled over the furrows, — he who usually raised his feet so 
high, when running, that every nail in the soles of his 
shoes was visible. 
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At last the horse, created superior to man ii 
running, gainoiJ on the biped Pitoii, and at t 
he heard the voice of the horseman, ■ 
"Houl hou!" but clearly and diBtinctly, "Pitoul Pitou!" 

All was over. All was lost. 

However, Pitou endeavored to continue the race. It 
had become a sort of mechaniciLl movement ; he rushed 
on, impelled by the power of repulsion. Suddenly, hia 
kuees failed him; he at^gered and fell at full length, 
with his face to the ground. 

But at the same time that he thus fell, fully resolved 
not to gat up ^ain, — at all events, of his onn free will, 
— he received a lash from a horsewhip which wound round 
his loins. 

With a tremendous oath, which waa not unfamiliar to 
his ears, a well-known voice cried out to him, — 

" How now, you stupid fellow t how now, you aimple- 
t«nl have you sworn to founder Cadet V 

The name of Cadet at once dispelled all Pitou'a 
suBpeuBe. 

" Ah ! " cried he, turning himself round, so that instead 
of lying upon his face he lay upon hia back, — " Ah t I 
hear the voice of Monsieur Billot ! " 

It was in fact Goodman Billot. When Pitou was well 
assured of his identity, be assumed a sitting posture. 

The farmer, on his side, had pulled up Cadet, covered 
with flakes of foam. 

" Ah 1 dear Monsieur Billot," enclaimed Pitou, " how 
kind it is of you to ride in this way after me ! I swear to 
you I should have returned to the farm after having ei- 
pended the double louis Mademoiselle Catherine gave me. 
But since you are here, take back your double louis, — 
for of course it must be yours, — aud let us return to the 
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A thousand deviJs 1 " exclaimed Billot ; " who was 
thinking of the farm 1 Where are the moiichards 3 " 

"The moiichards t " inquired Pitou, who did not com- 
'prebend the meaning of this word, which hod only juat 
Iwen admitted into the vocabulary of our language. 

the mowAards," ' rejoined Billot ; " the men in 
Uack. Do you not understand n)e 1 " 

"Ah I the men in black 1 You will readily nnder- 
■tand, my dear Monsieur Dillot, that I did not amuse 
■tnyseJf by waiting for them." 

" Bravo ! You have left them behind, then 1 " 

" Why, I flatter myself I have ; after the race I have 
run, it waa to be expected, as it appears to me." 

" Then, if you were bo sure of your affair, what the 
devil made you run at aucli a rate!" 

" Because I thought it was their chief, who, not to be 
outwitted, was pursuing me on horseback," 

" Well, well 1 You are not quite so aimple as I 
thought you. Then, as the road is clear, up! upl and 
away for Dammartin I " 

" What do you mean by ' up, up ' 1 " 

" Yea, get up and come with me." 

" We aj'e going, then, to Damnaartin ) " 

" Yea. I will borrow a horse, there, of old Lefrano. 1 
will leave Cadet with him, for he can go no farther; and 
to-night we will push on to Paria." 

" Be it 80, Monsieur Billot ; l>e it so," 

"Well, then, up I — up t" 

Pitou made an efiort to obey him. 

" I should much wish to do as you desire," a^d ha, 
" but, my dear Monsieur Billot, I cannot." 

" How, — you cannot get up 1 " 

> Spies, — common tafarmert, — men whg live by betnying adms 
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" But juat now you could manage to turn round." 

" Uh, just now ] that was by uo means aBtoniahing. 1 

beard your voice, and at the same moment I received a 
ewingeing cut acroea the back. But suuh thiuga can only 
succeed once. At present, I am accustomed to your 
id as to your whip, I feel well aasured that you 
can only apply it to managing our poor Cadet, who ia 
almost as heated as I am." 

Pitou'a logic, which, after all, n 
the AbbiS Fortier's, persuaded, 
farmer. 

" I have not time to sympathize ii 
to Pitou ; " but, come now, make s 
behind me." 

" Why," said Pitou, " that would be, indeed, the way 
to founder Cadet at once, poor beast ! " 

" Pooh ! in half an hour we shall be at old Lefrano's." 

"But it appears to me, dear Monsieur Billot," aaid 
Pitou, "that it would be altogether useless for me to go 
with you to old Lefrauc's." 

"And why aol" 

" Because, although you have business at Dammartin, 
I have no business there, — not I." 

" Yes ; but I want you to come to Paris with me. In 
Paris you will be of use to me. You have good stout 
fists ; and I am certain it will not be long before hard 
knocks will he g^ven there." 

" Ah ! ab I " cried Pitou, not much delighted with this 
prospect ; " do yon believe that ) " 

And he managed to get on Cadet's back, Billot drag- 
^ng him up as he would a sack of Hour. 

The good farmer soon got on the high-road again, 
and 80 well managed his bridle, whip, and spurs, that in 
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lees tban half an hour, as be had eaid, they reached 
Dammartiu. 

Billot had entered the town by a narrow lane, which 
was well known to him. He aoou arrived at Father Le- 
franc'e farm-house ; and leaving Pitou aod Cadet in the 
middle of the farm-yard, he ran straight to the kitchen, 
where Father Lefrauo, who was setting out to take a turn 
round his fields, was huttoning on his gaiters. 

" Quick 1 — quick ! my friend," dried Billot, hefore Le- 
franc had recovered from the astuuishmeut which his 
arrival had produced ; " the sti-ougest horse you have 1" 

" That is Margot," replied Lefrauo ; " and fortunately 
she is already saddled ; I was going out." 

" Well, Margot be it, then ; only it is possible I may 
founder her, and of that I forewarn you." 

" What, founder Maryn', I «r,i^ w^v sn, I ask 1 " 

" Because it is necessary that I should be in Paris this 
very night." 

And he mode a masonic sign to Lefranc, which waa 
most sign iS cant. 

" Well, founder Margot if you will," said old Lefranc ; 
" yon shall give me Cadet, if you do." 

" Agreed." 

" A glass of wine t " 

•• Two." 

" Bot it seemed to me that you were not alone 1 " 

" No ; I have a worthy lad there whom I am taking 
P with me, and who is so fatigued that he had not the 
strength to come in here. Send out something to 
him." 

" Immediately, immediately," said the farmer. 

In ten minutes the two old comrades had each man- 
aged to soak in a bottle of good wine, and Pitou had 
bolted a two-pound loaf, with half a pound of bacon. 
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While be was eating, one of the farm-servants, a good 
fellow, rubbed him down with a handful of clean straw, 
to take the mud from bis clothes, and with as much care 
as if be bad been cleaning a favorite horse. 

Thus freshened up and invigorated, Pitou had also 
some wine given to him, taken from a third bottle, which 
was the sooner emptied from Pitou's having his share 
of it; after which Billot mounted Margot, and Pitou, 
stiff as a pair of compasses, was lifted on behind him. 

The poor beast, being thereunto urged by whip and 
spur, trotted off bravely, under this double load, on the 
road to Paris, and without ceasing whisked away the 
flies with its formidable tail, the thick hair of which 
threw the dust of the road on Pitou's back, and every 
now and then lashed his calfless legs, which were exposed 
to view, his stockings ha^mg fallen down to his ankles. 
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It is eight leagues trom Dammartin to Paris. The four 
first lea^'iiea wore tolerably well got over ; but after they 
reached Eourget, poor Margot's lega at lengtii began to 
grow somewhat stiff. Night was closing in. 

On arriving at La Villette, Eiltot thought he porceived 
a great light eitonding over Paris, 

He made Pitou observa the red light, which rose above 
.-the horizon. 

You do not 8ce, then," said Pitou to him, "that there 
■we troope bivouacking, and that they have h'ghted their 

What mean you by troops 1" cried Billot, 
There are troops here," said Pitou ; " why should 
there not be some farther on J " 

And, in fact, on examining attentively, Father Billot 
saw, oa looking to the right, that the plain of St. Deuis 
waa dotted over with black-looking detachments of in- 
taxLtTj and cavalry, which were marching silently in the 
darkneas. 

Their arms glistened occasionally with the pale refleo- 
tion of the stars. 

Pitou, whose nocturnal excursions in the woods had 
accustomed him to see clearly in the dark, — Pitou 
pointed out to his master pieces of artillery, which had 
a\ink up to the asles iu the middle of the muddy plai 
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" Oh 1 oh ! " cried Billot, " there is aouaetbiiig i 
jonder, theu ! Let us aiske baste 1 Let iib make haste ! ' 

" Yes, yea ; there is a five out youder/' said Pitou, i 
had raised himself on Margot's back, " Look 1 — look I 
Do you not see the sparks ) " 

Margot stopped. Elliot jumped off her back, and ap- 
proaching a group of solJierB in blue and yellow uniform, 
who were bivouacking under the trees by the road-aide, 
"Comrades," said he to them, "can yoii tell me what 
thei-e is going on at Paris I " 

But the soldiers merely replied to him by oaths, which 
they uttered in the German language, 

" What the devil is it they say t " inquired Billot, 
addressing Pitou. 

" It is not Latin, dear Monsieur Billot," replied Pitou, 
treuibliug; "and that is all I cau tell you." 

Billot reflected, and looked agiiin. 

" Simpleton that I was," said be, " to attempt to ques- 
tion these Kaiaerlils." 

his curiosity be remained motionless in the 
middle of the road. 

An officer went up to him. 

" Basa on your roat," said he ; " bass on quickly." 

" Tour pardon, Captain," replied Billot ; " but I am 
going to Paris." 

" Veil, mein Gott ; vot den 1 " 

" And as I see that yuu are drawn up across the road, 
I fear that we cannot get through the barriers." 

"You can get drough." 

And Billot remounted his mare and went on. 

But it was only to fall in the midst of the Bercheur 
Hussars, who encumbered the street of La Viltette. 

This time he had to deal with his own countrymen. 
He questioned them with mora BUCoesB. 
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said he, " what has there happened at ForiB, if 
lU please 1 " 

That your headBtrong ParisianB," replied the hnsaar, 
will have their TJeoker ; and they are firing muBket-shots 
t UB, as if we had anything to do with the matter ! " 
" Have Necker I " exclaimed Billot. " They have lost 
him, theni" 

Assuredly, aince the king has dismissed him." 
The king has dismissed Monsionr Necker ! " ex- 
claimed Billot, with the stupefaction of a devotee calling 
out against a sacrilege : " the king has dismisBed that 
great man 1 " 

a faith he has, my worthy sir; and more than 
that, this great man is now cm hia road to BruaselB," 

" Well, then, in that caae we shall see some fmi," cried 
Billot, io a tremendous voice, without caring for the 
danger he waa incurring by thus preaching insurrection in 
the midst of twelve or fifteen hundred royalist eahrea. 

And he again mounted Margot, spnrring her on with 
cruel violence, until he reached the barrier. 

Ah he advanced, he perceived that the fire was increaa- 
ing and becoming redder. A long column of flame as- 
cended from the harrier towards the sky. 
It was the barrier itself that was burning. 
A howling, furious mnb, in which there were many 
women, who, as usual, threatened and vociferated more 
loudly than the men, were feeding the fire with pieces of 
wainscoting, and chairs and tables, and other articles of 
fnmitnre belonging to the clerks employed to collect the 
■city dues.^ 

The city of Paris U Bucircled by a wall, and at every entrance to 
a cu9toin-houie, where people coming from the country are obliged 

to give an accannt of the prodvice, — poultry, meal, batter, e^^s, eto., 

— tinil pay the city dnea npon them. — ~ 
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Upon the road were Hung&rion and German reglmentB, 
•whf), loaiiiug upon their grounded arnis, wore looking on 
with Tdoaiit eyes at this scene of devastation. 

Billot did not nllow this rampart of flames to MTGBt 
Lis progress. He spurred on Maigot through the fire. 
Mar({ot rushed through the flaniiug ruins ; but when she 
had reached the inner side of the barrier she was ohhged 
to stop, being met by a crowd of people coming from the 
'■centre of the city, towards the suburbs. Some of them 
wore sin^ng, others shouting, " To arms ! " 

Billot had the appearance of being what he really was, 
a good farmer coming to Paris on bis own affairs. Per- 
haps he cried out rather too loudly, " Make room ! 
[tnnke room ! " but Pitou repeated the words so politely, 

Room if you please ; let ua pass ! " that the one was 

oorreotiTe of the other. No one bad any interest in 

i\'eDtii^ Billot from going to bis affiiirs, and he waa 
[lowed to pass. 

Mar:got, during all this, had reoovered her wind and 
strength ; the fire had singed her coat. All these unac- 
ouatomed shouts appeared greatly to amaze her, and Bil- 
lot was obliged to restrain the efforts she now made to 
advance, for fear of trampling under foot some of the 
iiimerous spectntors whom curiosity bad drawn together 
their doors to see the gate on fire, and as many 
3 people who were running from their doora to- 
wards the burning toll-house. 

Billot went on pushing through the crowd, pulling 

Uargot Brst to the right and then to the left, twisting 

taming in every direction, until they reached the 

lulevard; but having got thus &r he was obliged to 
[■top. 

A procesMon waa then passing, oonung &om the 
Bastille, and going towards the place called the Garde 
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Meuble, those two masaea of Btone wbich in those de,js 
formed a girdle mhich attached the centre of the city to 
its outworks. 

procesBion, which obstructed the whole of the 
Boulevard, was fallowing a bier : on this bier were borne 
two busts, — the one veiled with black orapo, the other 
crowned with flowera. 

The bust covered with black crape was that of Necker, 
a minister who had not been disgraced, but dtsmiased. 
The one crowned with Sowers was that of the Duke of 
Orleans, who had openlj espoused at court the party of 
the Genevese economist. 

Billot immediately inquired what was the meaning of 
this procession. He was informed that it was a popnlar 
hocnage paid to M. Necker and to his defender, the Ditke 
of Orleans. 

Billot had been born in a part of the country where 
the name of the Duke of Orleans had been venerated 
for a century and a half. Billot belonged to the new 
sect of pbilosophers, and consequently considered Mon- 
sieur Necker not only as a great minister, but as an 
apostle of humanity. 

This was more than sufficient to excite Billot. He 
jumped off his borse, without being exactly aware of 
what he was about to do, shouting, " Long live the Duke 
of Orleans I long live Necker ! " and then mingled with 
the crowd. Having once got into the thick of the throng, 
all personal liberty was at an end at once ; as every one 
lujows, the use of our free will at once oeasos. We 
wish what the crowd wishes, we do what it does. Bil- 
lot, moreover, allowed himself the more easily to be 
drawn into this movement, from being near the head of 
the procession. 

The mob kept on vociferating most strennously, " Long 
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Neckor ! no more ibreign troopa I Down with the 

foreign troops ! " 

Billot mingled hia Btentorian voice with all these voices. 

A superiority, be it of whatsoever nature it may, ia 
always appreciated hj the people. The Parisian of the 
Bulmrbs, with hia faint hoarse voice, enfeebled by inani- 
tion or worn out by drinking, duly appreciated the full, 
rich, and sonorous voice of Billot, and readily made way 
for him, BO that without being too much elbowed, too 
much pushed abont, too much pressed by the crowd, 
Billot at length managed to get close up to the bier. 

About ten minutes after this, one of the bearers, whose 
enthusiasm had been greater than his strength, yielded 
his place to Billot. 

Ab haa been seen, the honest farmer had rapidly ob- 
tained promotion. 

The day before he had been merely the propagator of 
the principles contained in Doctor Gilbert's pamphlet, 
and now he had become one of the instruments of the 
great triumph of Necker and the Duke of Orleans. 

But he had scarcely attained this post when an idea 
crossed his mind. 

" What had become of Pitou, — what had become of 
Margotr' 

Though carefully bearing his portion of the bier, he 
gave a glance behind him, and by the light of the torches 
which accompanied the procession, by the light of the 
lamps which Ohiminated every window, he perceived in 
the midst of the procession a sort of ambulating emi- 
nence, formed of five or sii men, who were gesticulating 
and shouting. 

Amidst these gesticulations and shouts it was easy 
to distinguish the voice and recognize the long arms of 
^B follower, Pitou. 
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^^H Fitou was doing all be could to protect Margot ; but 
^^H despite all his efforts Mai^t had been invaded. Margot 
^^^1 no longer bore Billot and Pitoii, a very honorable aud 
^^H sufficient burden for the poor animal. 
^^^P Margot was bearing as many people as could manage 
^^^ to get upon her back, her croup, her neck; Margot looked 
in the obscurity of the night, which always magnifies 
the appearance of objects, like an elephant loaded with 

I hunters going to attack a tiger. 
Five or six furious fellons had taken possession of 
Margot's broad back, vociferating, " Long live Necker ! " 
" Long live the Duke of Orleans ! " " Down with the 
1 foreigners ! " to which Pitou replied, — 
" Yon will break Margot's back ! " 
The enthusiasm was general. 

Billot for a moment entertained the idea of niahing to 
the aid of Pitou and poor Margot ; but be reflected that 
if he should only for a moment resign the honor of carry- 
ing one of the corners of the bier, he would not be able 
to regain his triumphal post. Then he reflected that by 
the barter he had agreed to with old Lefranc, that of 
giving him Cadet for Margot, Margot belonged to him, 
and that, should any accident happen to Margot, it was, 
after all, but an affair of some three or four hundred 
livres, and that he. Billot, was undoubtedly rich enough 
to make the sacrifice of three or four hundred livrea to 
his country. 

During this time the procession kept on advancing ; it 
had moved obliquely to the left, and had gone down the 
Rue Montmartre to the Place des Victoires. When it 
reached the Palais Royal some great impediment pre- 
vented its passing on. A troop of men with green leares 
in their hats were shouting " To arcia 1 " 

It was necessary to reconnoitre. Were these men who 
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blocked up the Rue Vivientie frieuds, or enemies 1 Green 
i the color of the Coiuit d'Artois. Why, then, thesQ 
, green cockades 1 

After a minute's conference all was eiplaitied, 
On learning the dismissal of Necker, a yoting man had 
r issued from the Caf^ Foy, had jumped upon a table 
in the garden of the Palais Royal, and taking a pistol 
from his breast, had cried, " To arras ! " 

On hearing this cry, all the persons who were iralkii^ 
there had assembled round him, and had shouted, "To 

"We have already said that all the foreign regiments 
had been collected around Paris. One might have im- 
agined that it was an invasion by the Austrians> The 
names of these regiments alarmed the ears of all French- 
men ; they were Eeynac, Salis Samade, Diesbach, Ester- 
hazy, Roeiuer ; the very naming of them was suificient 
to make the crowd tmderstaud that thsy were the names 
of enemies. The young man named them ; he announced 
that the Swiss were encamped in the Champs £lys^8, 
with foar pieces of artillery, and that they were to enter 
Paris the same night, preceded by the dragoons com- 
manded by Princo Lambeaq. He proposed a new cock- 
ade which was not theirs, snatched a leaf from a chestnut- 
tree and filaced it in the band of his hat. Upon the 
instant every one present followed his example. Three 
thousand persons had in ten minutes unlaaved the trees 
of the Palais Royal. 

That morning no one knew the name of that young 
man ; in the evening it was in every mouth. 

That young man's nnme was Camille Desmoulins. 

The two crowds recognized each other as friends ; they 
fraternized, they embraced each other, and then the pro- 
cession continued on its way. 
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During tlie momentary halt wa have just described, 
the curioHity of those who had not been able to disuover, 
even by standing on tiptoe, what was going on, had over- 
loaded Margot with an increasing burden. Every inch 
on which a foot oould be placed bad been invaded, so 
that when the crowd nguJii moved on, the poor beast 
was literally crushed by the enormous weight which 
overwhelmed her. 

At the corner of the Kue Richelieu Billot cast a look 
behind him ; Margot had disappeared. 

He heaved a deep sigh, addressed to the memory of 
the unfortunate animal ; then, soon recovering from his 
grief, and calling up the whole power of bis voice, he 
three tim^ called Fitou, as did the Romans of ancient 
times when attending the fuuertil of a relative. He 
imagined that he heard, issuing from the centre of the 
crowd, a voice which replied to bis own, but that voice 
was lost among the confused clamors which ascended 
towards the heavens, half threatening, half with ap- 
plauding acclamations. 

The procession still moved on. 

All the shops were closed ; but all the windows were 
open, and from every window issued cries of encourage- 
ment which fell like blessings on the heads of those who 
formed this great ovation. 

In this way they reached the Place VendSme, 

But on arriving there the procession was obstructed by 
an uoforeBeen obstacle. 

Like to those trunks of trees rooted up by a river that 
has overflown its banks, and which, on encountering the 
piers of a bridge, recoil upon the wreck of matter which 
is following them, the popular army found a detachment 
of the Royal Gennana on the Place Veudflme. 

These foreign soldiers were dragoons, who, seeing an 
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^^^H iDundation streamiDg from the Bue St. Hoaore, and 
^^^H which begau to overfloir the Plaoe Veudoiue, loosened 
^^^H their horses' reius, who, impa,tient at imviu^ beeu statioued 
^^^^B there during &ve hours, at ouce galloped furiously forward, 
^^^^1 charging upoa the people. 

^^^^P The bearers of the bier received the first shock, and 
^^^^ft were thrown down beneath their burdeu. A Savoyard, 
^^^H who woe walking before Uillot, was the first to spring to 
^^^f Lis feet again ; he raised the effigy of the Duke of Orleans, 
1 and placing it on the top of a stick, held it above his 

head, crying, — - 

" Long live the Duke of Orleans ! " whom he had 
never seen ; and " Long live Necker ! " whom he did not 
know. 

Billot was about to do as much for the bust of Necker, 
but found himself forestalled. A young man, about 
twenty-four or twenty-five years old, and sufficiently 
weilniresscd to deserve the title of a beau, had followed 
it with hia eyes, which he could do more easily than 
Billot, who was carrying it ; and as soon as the bust had 
fallen to the ground, he had rushed towards it and seized 
^^^ upon it. 

^^^^ The good farmer therefore vainly endeavored to find 
^^^H it on the ground ; the bust of Keeker was already ou the 
^^^V point of a sort of pike, aud, side by side with that of ttie 
H ' Duke of Orleanaj rallied around them a good portion of 

the procession. 

Suddenly a great light illuminates the square ; at the 
same moment a peal of musketry is heard ; balls whiz 
through the air ; something heavy strikes Billot on the 
furehead ; he falls. At first, Billot imagined himself 

t killed. 
But as hia senses bad uot abandoned him, as, except- 
ing a violent pain in the head, he felt no other injury, 
^ k : — 
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Billot comprehended that he was, even at the worst, but 
wounded. He pressed his hand to his forehead, to aaoer- 
tain the eitent of damage he bad received, and perceived 
at one and the same time that he had only a contusion 
on the head, and that hie hands were Btreamiug with 

The elegantly dressed young man who had supplanted 
Billot had received a ball full in hia breast. It was he 
who was shot The hliwd on Billot's hands was hia. The 
blow which Billot had experienced was from the bust of 
Necker, which, losing its supporter, had fallen upon his 

Billot utters a cry, partly of anger, partly of terror. 

He draws haclt from the joung man, who was convulsed 
in the agonies of death. Those who surrounded him also 
draw back ; and the shout he had uttered, repeated by 
the crowd, is prolonged hke a fuueral echo by the groups 
assembled in the Rue St. Honore. 

This shout was a second rebellion. 

A second detonation was then heard, 'and immediately 
deep vacancies hollowed in the mass attested the passage 
of the murderous projectiles. 

To pick up the bust, the whole face of which was 
Btained with blood ; to raise it above his head, and pro- 
test agtdnst this outrage with his sonorous voice, at the 
risk of being shot down, as had been the handsome young 
man whose body was then lying at his feet, was what 
Billot's indignation prompted him to effect, and which he 
did in the first moment of his enthusiasm. 

But at the same instant a large and powerful hand was 
placed upon the farmer's shoulder, and with so much 
vigor that he was compelled to bend down beneath its 
weight. The farmer wishes to relieve himself from this 
pressure ; another hand, no lees heavy than the first, falls 
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on his other shoulder. He turned round, reddening with 1 

anger, to ascertnin what Bort of antagonist he hod to I 

^^^^ contend with. 1 

_ " Pitou 1 " he esclaimed. 

I "Yes, jes," replied Pitou. "Down! down I and you 

■"■will soon see." 

I And redoubling his efforts, he managed to drag with 

I him to the ground the opposing farmer. 

' No sooner had he forced Billot to lie down flat upon 
the pavement, than another discharge was heard. The I 

Savoyard who was carrying the bust of the Duke of I 

Orleans gave way in his turn, struck by a ball in the I 

thigi.. ' 

I Then was heard the erushing of the pavement beneath 
I the horses' hoofs ; then the dragoons charged a second 
time ; a horse, with streaming mane, and furiona as that 
of the Apocalypse, bounds over the unfortunate Savoyard, 
who feels the cold steel of a lance penetrate his breast. 
He falls on Billot and Pitou. 

The tempest rushed onward towards the end of the 
I street, spreading, as it passed, terror and death. Dead 
I bodies alone remained on the pavement of the square, 
All those who had formed the procession fled through the 
I adjacent streets. The windows are instantly closed, — 
[ 8 gloomy silence succeeds to the shouts of enthusiasm and 
I the cries of anger. 

I Biilot waited a moment, still restridned hythe prudent 
[ Pitou ; he felt that the danger was hecoraing more dis- 
tant with the noise, while Pitou, like a hare in its bed, 
was beginning to raise, not his head, but his ears. 

"Well, Monsieur Billot," said Pitou, "1 think that 
jou spoke truly, and that we have arrived here in the 
^.nick of time." 

" Come, now, help me 1 " 
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" And what to do, — to run away 1 " 

^' No. The young dandy is dead as a door-nail, but 
the poor Savoyard, in my opinion, has only fainted. Help 
me to put him on my back. We cannot leave him here, 
to be finished by those damned Germans.'' 

Billot spoke a language which went straight to Pitou's 
heart. He had no answer to make but to obey. He 
took up the fainting and bleeding body of the poor Savoy- 
ard, and threw him, as he would have done a sack, across 
the shoulders of the robust farmer ; who, seeing that the 
Rue St Honor6 was free, and to all appearance deserted, 
advanced with Pitou towards the Palais Royal. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE IflOHT BETWEEN THE 12tH AND 13tH OP JULT. 

The street hail, ia the first place, appeared empty and 
deserted to Billot aud Pituu, because the dragooDB, being 
engaged in the pursuit of the great budy of the fugitives, 
had turned into the market of St. Houur^, and had fol- 
lowed them up the Rue Louis-le-Graod aiid the Rue 
GaiUun. But as Billot advanced towards the Palais 
Royal, roaring instinctively, but in a subdued voice, the 
word " Vengeance ! " men made their appearance at the 
comers of the streets, at the end of alleys, and from un- 
der the carriage gateways, who, at first, mute and terri- 
fied, looked around them, but being at length assured of 
the absence (jf the dragoons, brought up the rear of this 
funereal march, repeating, first in 'hollow whispers, but 
soon aloud, aud iinally with shouts, the word " Vengeance ! 
vengeance I " 

Pitou walked behind the farmer, carrying the Savoy- 
ard's black cap in his hand. 

They arrived thus, in gloomy and fearful procession, 
upon the square before the Palais Royal, where a whole 
people, drunk with rage, was holding council, and solicit- 
ing the support of French soldiers against the foreigners. 

" Who are these men in uniform V inquired Billot, on 

arriving in front of a company who were standing with 

grounded arms, stopping the passage across the square, 

1 the gate of the palace to the Rue de Chartres. 

They are the French Guards 1 " cried several voices. 
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exclaimed Billot, approaching them, and shovf- 
them the body of the Savoyard, which « 
less corpse, — " A!i 1 you are Frenchmen, and you alien 
to be murdered by these Germans ! " 
The French Guards drew back with horror, 
" Dead 1 " murmured a voice from within their rani 
" Yes, dead 1 dead ! aBsassinated ! — he and many a 
aides ! " 

" And by whom ) " _ 

" By the Royal German Dragoons. Did you not hear 
ithe cries, the firing, the galloping of their horses 1 " 

TO did!" cried two or three hundred 
voicea. " They were butchering the people on the Place 
TendGme 1 " 

And you are part of the people, by Heaven, you 
I " cried Billot, addressing the soldiers. " It ia 
therefore cowardly iu you to allow your brotheis to be 
butchered." 

" Cowardly I " exclaimed several threatening voices in 
the ranks. 

" Yea, cowardly I I have aaid it, and I repeat the 
vord. Come, now," continued Billot, advancing three 
steps towards the spot from whence these murmurs had 
proceeded ; " well, now, will you not kill me, in order to 
prove that you are not cowards 1 " 

" Good I that is all well, very well," said one of the 
soldiers. " You are a brave fellow, my friend. You 
axe a citizen, and can do what you will ; hut a military 
man ia a soldier, do you see, and he must obey orders," 

" So that," replied Billot, " if you received orders to 

fire upon us, — that ia to say, upon unarmed men, — you 

vauld fire, you who have succeeded the men of Fon- 

inoy, who gave the advantage to the English by teUing 

;heni to fi!'L' lirst !" 
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" Ab to me, I know that I would not fire, for o 
ft voice from the ranks. 

" Nor I ! — Nor I ! " repeated a hundred voicee. 

" Then see that others do not fire upon ub," cried 

Billot, "To allow the Germans to butcher us is just 

ho same thing aa if you Elaughtorcd ub yourselTes." 

" The dragoona ! the dragoons ! " cried aevenil voices at 

[ the Bame time that the crowd, driven backwards, began 

I to tliroiig the square, flying by the Eue de Bichelieu. 

And thora was heard the distant sound of the gallop- 
' ing of heavy cavalry upon the pavement, but which 
I becatue louder at evei^ moment. 

" To arms I to arms I " cried the fiigitivoB. 
" A thousand gods 1 " cried Billot, throwing the dead 
I body of the Savoyard upon the ground, which he had till 
' then held in his arms ; "give us your muskets, at least, 
[ If you will not youmelvee make use of them." 

"Well, thon, yes; by a thousand thunders, we will 

1 make use of ttieiu I " said the soldier to whom Billot had 

I Bddreised himself, snatching out of his hand his musket, 

I which the other had already seized. " Come, come ! let 

s bite our cartridges, and if the Austrians have anything 

to Sfty to these brave fellows, we shall see ! " 

" Yes, yes, we 'II see ! " cried the soldiers, putting 
their bands into their cartouche-boies and biting off the 
ends of their cartridges. 

"Oh, thunder!" cried Billot, stamping his feet ; "and 
I to think that I have not brought my fowling-piece ! But 
perhaps one of those rascally Austrians will be killed, and 
then I will fake his carbino." 

" tn tliB mean time," said a voic^ " take this carbine ; 
L It ia ready loaded." 

And at the same time an unknown man slipped a 
[ liohly mounted carbine into Billofs bandsi. 
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At that instant the dragoona galloped into the Bquore, 
idiog down and sabring nU that were in their way. 

The offiuer wbo commanded the Freuoh Guards ad. 
Taoced four steps. 

" Hilloa, there, gentlemen dragoons ! " cried he ; " halt 
there, if you please ! " 

Whether the dragoons did not hear, or whether tbey 
did not choose to hear, or whether they could not at once 
arrest the violent course of their horses, they rode across 
the square, making a half-wheel to the right, and ran 
over a woman and an old man, who disappeared beneath 
their horses' hoofs. 

" Fire, then, fire ! " cried Billot. 

Billot was standing close to the officer. It might have 
been thought that it was the latter who liad given the 
word. 

The French Guards presented their guns, and fired a 
ToUey, which at once brought the dragoons to a stand. 

" Why, gentlemen of the Guards," said a German offi- 
oer, advancing in front of his disordered squadron, " do 
you know that you are firing upon us ) " 

" Do we not know it 1 " cried Billot ; and he fired at 
the officer, who fell from his horse. 

Then the French Guards fired a second volley, and tbe 
Ckmnans, seeing that they had on this occasion to deal, 
not with plain citizens, who would fly at the first sabre- 
out, but with soldiers, who firmly waited their attack, 
tamed to the right-about, and galloped back to the Place 
Yendfime, amidst so formidable an explosion of bra- 
Toes and shouts of triumph, that several of their horses, 
terrified at the noise, ran off with their riders, and 
knocked their heads against the closed shutters of th« 
shops. 

" Long live the French Guards I " cried the people. 
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^^^1 " Long live the soldiers of tlie country I " cried Billot. 
^^^P " Thauke," replied the latter. " We have Broelt gun- 
^^^B powder, and we are now baptiEed." 

^^^t "And I, too," said Pitou, " I have smelt gunpowder," 

^^B " And what do you think of it 1 " inquired Eillot. 

^H^ *' Why, really, I do not find it so disagreeable as I had 

expected," replied Pitoii. 

" But now," said Billot, who had had time to esamine 
I the carbine, and had ascertained that it was a weapon of 

^^^^ some value, " but now, to whom belongs this gun 1 " 
^^^H "To my master," said the Toice which had already 
^^^V spoken behind him. "But my master thinks that you 
^^^ make too good use of it to take it back again." 

Eillot turned round, and perceived a huntsman in the 

I livery of the Duke of Orleans. 
" And where is your master 1 " said he. 
The huntsman pointed to a half-open Venetian blind, 



" Your master is then on our side 1 " asked Billot. 

" With the people, heart and soul," replied the hunts- 



" In that case, once more, ' Long live the Duke of 
Orleans 1 ' " cried Billot. " My friends, the Duke of 
Orleans is with ub. Long live the Duke of Orleans !" 

And he pointed to the blind behind which the prince 

Then the Hind was thrown completely open, and the 
Duke of Orleans bowed three times. 

After which the blind was again closed. 

Although of such short duration, his appearance had 
wound up the enthusiasm of the people to its acme. 

" Long live the Duke of Orleans ! " vociferated two or 
I three thousand voices. 
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I" Let iia bi-eak open the armorers' shopa ! " cried a 
voice in the crowd. 
" Let us run to the Inv&lidea I " cried some old sol- 
diers. " Sombreuil has twenty thouaand muskets." 
" To the Invalides I " 
" To the Hfitel de Ville t " exclaimed several voices. 
" Fieaselles the provost of the merchaute, has the key of 
the dep6t in which the arms of the Guards are kept. 
He will give them to us." 
"To the Hfltel de Ville!" cried a fraction of the 
crowd. 
And the whole crowd dispersed, taking the three direc- 
tions which had been pointed out. 
Duriog this time the dragoons bad ra lied round the 
Baron de Beseuval and the Prince de Lambesq, on the 
Place Loiiia XV. 
Of this Billot and Pitou were ignorant. They had not 
followed either of the three troops of citizens, and they 
^^^^ found themselves almoet alone in the square before the 
^^^L Palais Royal. 

^^^H " Well, dear Monsieur Billot, where are wo to go next, 
^^^y if you please 1" said Pitou. 

I " Why," replied Billot, " I should have desired to 

follow thoae worthy people, — not to the gunmakers' 
I shops, since I have such a beautiful carbine, but to the 

^^^H Hotel de Ville or to the Iiivalides. However, not having 
^^^H come to Paris to fight, but to find out the address of 
^^^B Doctor Gilbert, it appears to me that I ought to go to 
^^^ the College of Lou ia-lo-G rand, where bis son now is ; and 
tiien, after having seen the doctor, why, we can throw 
ourselves again into this seething whirlpool." And the 
eyes of the farmer flashed lightning. 

"To go in the iirst place to the College of Louis- 
le-Gr&nd appears to me quite logical," sententiously 
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observed Pitou ; " amce it was for that purpoBO ths-t w« 
ame to Paris," 

" Go, get A mufiket, a sabre, a weapon of some kind or 
I other from some one or other of those idle fellowa who 

e lying on the pavement yonder," gaid Billot, pointing 
one out of five or aii dragoons who were stretched 
upoo the ground ; " and let uh at once go to the 
college." 

"But theee amiB," Baid Pitou, heaitatmg, "they are 
^ not mine." 

" Who, then, do they belong to 1 " asked BiUot, 

" To the king." 

" They belong to the people," rejoined Billot. 

And Fitou, yielding implicitly to the opinion of the 
farmer, whom he knew to be a man who would not rob 
i neighbor of a grain of niillet, approached with every 
neceBsary precaution the dragoon who happened to be 
the nearest to him, and after having assured himself 
that he wag really dead, took from him bis sabre, his 
mnsketoon, and his carlo uche-boi. 

Pitou bad a great desire to take his helmet sIho, only 
he was not quite certain that what Father Billot had said 
with regard to offensive weapons extended to defensive 
accoutrements. 

But while thus arming himself, Pitou directed his ears 
towards the Place VendSme. 

" Ho, ho !" said he, " it appears to mo that the Royal 
Germans are coming this way again." 

And in fact the noise of a troop of horsemen return- 
ing at a foot-pace could be heard. Pitou peeped from 
behind the comer of the coffee-bouse called La Regenee, 
and perceived, at about the distance of the market of St. 
Honor^, a patrol of dragoons advancing, with their mua- 
ketoona in hand. 
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I" Oh, quick, quick!" cried Pitou, "here they an^J 
Bing buck again." 
Billot cost his eyes around him to see if there was any I 
meana of offering reaistauce. There waa scaroelj a per- I 
sou in the square. 

" Let us go, then," said he, " to the College LouiB-l«- 1 

And he went up the Rue de Chartrea, followed by! 
Pitou, who, not knowing the use of the hook upon 1 
belt, waa dragging hie long sabre after hira. 

" A thousand thunders 1 " esclaimod Billot ; " why,. J 
you look like a dealer in old iron. Fasten me up tbatl 
lath there," 

" But how i " asked Pitou. 

" Why, so, by Heaven ! — there ! " said Billot, 

And lie hooked Pitou's long sabre up to his belt, whioh.il 
enabled the latter to walk with more celerity than ham 
could have done but for this expedient. 

They pureued their way without meeting with any im- 
pediment, till they reached the Place Louis XV. ; but 
there Billot and Pitou feU in with the column which had 
left them to proceed to the luvalides, and which had been 
stopped short in its progress. 

" Well I " cried Billot, " what ia the matter 1 " 

" The matter is, that we cannot go aorosa the Bridga I 
Louis XV," 

" But you can go along the quays." 

"All passage is stopped that way, too." 

" And across the Champs Elya^es 1 " 

" Also." 

" Tben let us retrace our steps, and go over the bridge J 

It the Tuileriea." 
>The proposal was a perfectly natural one, and the | 
ktwd, by following Billot, showed that they were eager J 
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^^^H to accede to it. But they saw sabres gleaming half-way 

^^^H bctveeo them and the TuilerieB GardeuB. The quay vns 

^^^H ocmipied by a squadron of dragons. 

^^^H '' Why, these cursed dragouns are, then, everprhere," M 

^^^H Qiurtuured the fiirmer. I 

^^^^ '•' I say, my dear Monsieur Billot," said Fitou, "I I 

^^H believe that we are caught." 1 

^^^H " Pshaw 1 they counot catch five or six thousand men ; 

^^^H aad we are five or six thoueand men, at least." 

^^^^B The dragoons on the quay were advancing slowly, it 

^^^^B is time, at a very gentle nalk ; but they were visibly 

^^^H advauciDg. 

^^^^H " The Euo Boyalo still remains open to as. Come this 

^^^^1 way; come, Pttou." 

^^^H Pitou followed the fanner as if be had been his shadow. 

^^^B But a line of soldiers was drawn across the street, near 

^^ the St. Honor6 gate. 

"Ah, ah I" mattered BiUot; "you may be in the 

I right, friend Pitou." 
" Hum ! " was Pitou'a sole reply. 
But thiB word expressed, by the tone in which it had 
been pronounced, all the regret which Fitou felt at not 
having been mistaken. 
The crowd, by its agitation and its clamors, proved 
that it was not leas sensible than Fitou of the position in ■ 

which it was then placed. ■ 

And, in fact, by a skilful manceuvrej the Friuce de I 

Lambesq had surrounded not only the rebels, but also I 

those who had been drawn there from mere curiosity, ' 

and by preventing all egress by the Bridge Louis XV., 
the quays, the Champs Elyaees, the Eue Royale, and Les 
^^^^ Feuillante, be had euclosed them in a bow of iron, 
^^^^L the etring of which was represented by the walls of the 1 

^^^H Tutleries Gardens, which it would be very difficult to I 

^ k J 
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I escalade, and the iroa gate of the Pont Tournant, which 
it wnB almost impossible to force. 
Billot reflected on their position; it certainly was not 
a favorable one ; however, m he was a man of calm, 
cnol mind, full of resources when in danger, he cast his 
eyes around him, and perceiving a pile of timber lying 
beaida the river, — 
'' I have an idea," said he to Piton : "come this 
wai 
wat 
end 
iiiti 



I 



ithout asking him what the idea 
vas. 

Cillot advanced towards the timber, and seizing the 
end of a large block, said to Pitou, " Help me to carry 
thifl." 

nu, for his part, without qoeatiuning him as to his 
intentions, caught hold of the other end of the piece of 
timber. He had such implicit confidence in the farmer, 
that he would have gone down to the infernal regions 
vith him, without even making any obgerration as to the 
length of the descent or the depth of the abyss. 

They were soon upon the quay again, bearing a load 
which five or sis men of ordinary strength would have 
found difficnit to raise. 

Strength is always a subject of admiration to the 
mob, and although so compactly hnddled together, they 
made way for Billot and Pitou. 

Then, as they felt convinced that the manosuvre which 
was being accomplished was one of general interest, 
some men walked before Billot, crying, " Make way 1 
ma](c way ! " 

" Tell me now. Father Billot," inquired Pitou, after 
having carried the timber some thirty yards, "are we 
going far 1 " 

"As far as the gate of the Tuileries." 



IM A3GE rnoc. 

^Hof hof* end tbe cfovd, wiio at GMe ^rioed kk 

Afid it made vs^ lor dwm more cagerir even liiam 
befere* 

Fficm looked about him, and nv that the gate vaa 
nrX more thao thirtj pacea distant. 

^I OAD reach \t,*^ ttad he, with the breritj of a Pytlm- 
goresfiL 

The labor waa eo modi the eaaier to Fitoa from five or 
aix r/f the strcmgeijit of the crowd taking their share in 
the borden, 

Tlie result of this was a very notable acoeleraticm in 
their progreiai. 

In five minates they bad reached the iron gate. 

" Come, now,^ cried Billot, " clap your shcmlders to it, 
and all push together.^ 

^^Orx>d!" said Htou. "I understand it now. TTe 
have just made a warlike engine ; the Romans used to 
call it a ram," 

** Now, my boys," cried Billot, " once, twice, thrice ! ** 
And the joist, directed with a furious impetus, struck the 
lock of the gate with resounding violence. 

Tijc soldiers who were on guard in the interior of the 
garden hastened to resist this invasion. But at the 
third stroke the gate gave way, turning violently on its 
hinges, and through that gaping and gloomy mouth the 
crowd rushed impetuously. 

From the movement that was then made, the Prince 
do Lambosq perceived at once that an opening had been 
effected which allowed the escape of those whom he had 
connidorod as his prisoners. He was furious with disap- 
pointment. He urged his horse forward in order the 
bettor to judge of the position of affairs. The dragoons 
who were drawn up behind him imagined that the order 
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had been given to chu^, mnd thej followed him. The 
horaes, going off at full speed, could not be ftuidenlj 
pulled up. The men, who wished to be rerenged for the 
check thej had reoeiTed on the i«quare before the Palais 
Bojal, scaroelj endeaTored to restrain them. 

The prince saw that it would be impossible to moder- 
ate their advance, and allowed himself to be borne away 
by it. A sudden shriek uttered by the women and chil- 
dren ascended to heayen crying for Tengeance against the 
brutal soldiers. 

A firightful scene then occurred, renilered still more 
terrific by the darkness. Those who were charged upon 
became mad with pain; those who charged them were 
mad with anger. 

Then a species of defence was organized from the top 
of a terrace. Chairs were hurled down on the dra- 
goons. The Prince de Lambesq, who had been stnick 
on the head, replied by giving a sabre^ut to the person 
nearest to him, without considering that he was punishing 
an innocent man instead of a guilty one, and an old 
man more than seventy years of age fell beneath his 
sword. 

Billot saw this man fall, and uttered a loud cry. In 
a moment his carbine was at his shoulder. A furrow of 
light for a moment illuminated the darkness, and the 
prince had then died, had not his horse, by chance, 
reared at the same instant. 

The horse received the ball in his neck, and fell. 

It was thought that the prince was killed ; the dra- 
goons then rushed into the Tuileries, pursuing the fugi- 
tives, and firing their pistols at them. 

But the fugitives, having now a greater space, dis- 
persed among the trees. 

Billot quietly reloaded his carbine. 
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" In good faith, Pitou," said he, "I think that you were 
right. We really have arrived in the nick of time." 

" If I should become a bold, daring fellow ! " said Pitou, 
discharging his niusketoon at the thickest group of the 
dragoons. '* It seems to me not so difficult as I had 
thought/* 

**Yes," replied Billot; "but useless courage is not 
real courage. Come this way, Pitou, and take care that 
your sword does not get between your legs.'* 

" Wait a moment for me, dear Monsieur Billot ; if 
I should lose you I should not know which way to go. I 
do not know Paris as you do : I was never here before." 

" Come along, come along," said Billot ; and he went 
by the terrace by the water-side, until he had got ahead 
of the line of troops, which were advancing along the 
quay ; but this time as rapidly as they could, to give 
their aid to the Lambesq dragoons, should such aid be 
necessary. 

When they reached the end of the terrace, Billot 
seated himself on the parapet and jumped on to the 
quay. 

Pitou followed his example. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

WHAT OGOCRBED DUBIHG THK HIOHT OP TBI 12TH 

■ JULY, 1789. 

Omce upon the quay, the two countrymen saw glittering 
OD tbe bridge near the Tuileries the arms of another 
body of men, which in all probabihty was not a body 
of friends ; they silently glided to the end of the quay 
sod descended the bank which leads along the Seine. 

The clock of the Tuileriea was juat then striking eleven. 

When they had got beneath the trees which line tha 
banks of tbe river, Hne aspen-trees and poplars, which 
bathe their feet in its current ; when they were lost to 
the sight of their pursuers, hid by their friendly foliage, 
farmer and Pitou threw themselves upon the grass 
ind opened a council of war. 

The question was to know, — and this was su^ested by 
'the farmer, — whether they should remain where they 
were, that is to say, in safety, or comparatively ao, or 
whether they should again throw themselvea into the 
tumult and take their share of the struggle which was 
going OD, and which appeared likely to be continued the 
greater part of the night. 

The question being mooted. Billot awaited the reply of 
Pitou. 

Pitou had risen very greatly in the opiuion of tbs 
farmer, — in the first place, by the knowledge which he 
shown the day before, and afterwards by the oour- 
of which he had given such proofs during the 
iveaing. 
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Pitou inatinctivelj felt tliia, but instead of being prouder 
for it, he was only tlie more grateful towards the good far- 
mer. Piton was naturally very humble. 

■' Monsieur Billot," said be, " it is evident tLat you 
are more brave and 1 less a poltroon tlian I imagined. 
Horace, who, however, was a very diU'ereut nian from oa, 
with regard to poetry, at least, threw away hia arms aod 
ran off at the very first blow. As to me, I have still my 
musketoon, my cartridge-box, and my sabre, which proveB 
that I am braver than Horace." 

" Well, what are you driving at t " 

"What I mean is this, dear Monsieur Billot, — that 
the bravest man in the world may be killed by a 
baH." 

"And what then t" inqnired the fkrmer. 

" And then, my dear sir, thus it is : as you stated, on 
leaving your farm, that you were going to Paris for an 
important object- — " 

" Oh, confound it, that is true, for the casket 1 " 

"Well, then, did you come about this casket, — j-es, 
or nor' 

" I came about the casket, by a thousand thunders t 
and for nothing else." 

" If you should allow yourself to be tilled by a ball, 
the affair for which you came cannot be accomplished." 

" In truth, you are ten times right, Pitou." 

"Do you hear that crashing no iae — those cries 1" 
continued Pitou, encouraged by the farmer's approba- 
tion ; " wood is being torn like paper, iron is twisted aa if 
it were but hemp." 

" It is because the people are angry, Pitou." 

"But it appears to me," Pitou ventured to say, "tliat 
the king is tolerably angry too," 

"How eay you, — the kingl" 
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" Undoubtedly ; the AuBtriana, the Germans, the 
Kaieerliks, as you call them, are the king's soldiers. 
Well, if they charge the people, it is the king who 
onlera them to charge, ttnd for him to give such an 
order, he must be augry too." 

" Yon are both right Hiid wrong, Piton." 
" That does not appear possible to me. Monsieur 
Billot, and I dare not say to you that had you studied 
logic, yon would not venture on aiich a paradox." 

^" Ton are right and you are wrong, Piton, aud I 
ill presently make you comprehend how this can he." 
" I do not ask anything better, but I doubt it." 

" See you now, Pitou, there are two parties at court, 
' — that of the king, who loves the people, and that of 
the queen, who lovea the Auatriunai" 

"That is because the king is a Frencliman, and ths 
queen an Austrian," philosophically replied Pitou. 

" Wait a moment. On the king's side are Monsieur 
Turgot aud Monsieur Necker, on the queen's. Monsieur de 
Breteuil and the Polignaus. The king is not the master, 
since he has been obliged to send away Monsieur Turgot 
and Monsieur Necker. It is therefore the queen who is 
the mistress, the Bretenila and the Poliguacs: therefore 
all goes badly. 

" Do you see, Pitou, the evil proceeds from Madstna 
Deficit, and Madame Deficit is in a rage, and it is ir aer 
name that the troops charge ; the Austrians defend the 
Austrian woman, that is natural enough.'' 

" Your pardon. Monsieur Billot," said Pitou, inter- 
rupting him, " Ijut deficit is a Latin word, which means to 
say a want of sometliing. What is it that la wanting? " 

"Zounds I why, money, to he sure; and it is because 
money ia wanting, it is because the queen's favorites have 
devoured this money which ia wautiog, that the queen is 
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called Madame Deficit. It is not therefure tbe Icing who 
is angry, but the queen. The king is only vexed, — vexed 
thai everything goee bo badly." 

" 1 comprehend," said Pitou ; but the casket ! " 

" That is true, that is true, Pitou ; these devilish 
politics always drag me on farther than I nould go — 
yea, the eoflket, before everything. You are right, 
Pitoti J when I shall have seen Doctor Gilbert, why, 
tlieti, we can return to politics — it is a sacred dnty." 

"There is nothing more sacred than sacred duties," 
aaid Pitou, 

" Well, then, let us go to the ColJego Loiiia-le- Grand, 
where Sebaatien Gilbert now is," said Billot. 

" Let us go," said Pitou, sighing ; for ha would be 
compelled to leave a bed of moss-tike grass, to which he 
had accustomed himself. Besides which, uotwithstand- 
Lng the over-excitemeut of the evening, sleep, the as- 
siduous host of pure conscieucea and tired liciibs, had 
deaoeuded with all its poppies to welcome the vittaon* 
and heartily tired Pitou. 

Billot was already on his feet, and Pitou n 
rise, when the half-hour struck. 

"But," said Billot, "at half-past eleven o'clock 1 
college of Louis-le-Grand must, it would appear to me, be 
closed." 

" Ob, tooat assiu-edly," said Pitou. 

" And then, in the dark," continued Billot, " we might 
fall iuto some ambuscade ; it seems to me that I see the 
fires of a bivouac in the direction of the Palace of Jna- 
tice. I may be arrested, or I may be killed ; you are right, 
Pitou, 1 must not be arrested, — I must not be killed." 

It was the third time since morning that Pitou's eani 
bod been saluted with those words so flattering to hni 
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You are right." 

Pituu thought he could not do better than to repeat 

le worda of Billot. 

" You are right," he repeated, lying down agstn upon 
the grass; "you must not allow yoiiraelf to be killed, 
dear Mousienr Billot." 

And the conclnaion of this phrase died away in Pitou's 
throat. Vox faueibue kcen't, he miytit have added, had 
he been awake ; but he was fast asleep. 

Billot did not perceive it. 
All idea," said be. 
Ah 1 " anored Pitou. 

" Listen to me; I have an idea. Notwithstanding all 

le precautions I am taking, I may be killed. I may be 

t down by a sabre or killed from a distance by a ball, 

k'dled suddenly upon the spot ; if that should happen, 
you ought to know what you will have to say to Doctor 
Gilliert hi my atead : but you must be mute, Pitou." 

Fitou heard not a word of this, and consequently made 
no reply. 

"Should I be wounded mortally, and not he able to 
fulfil my mission, you will, in my place, seek out Doctor 
Gilbert, and you will aay to him — do you understand 
me, Pitou}" added the farmer, stooping towards bia 
companion, "and you will say to him — why, confound 
him, he is positively snoring, the sad fellow ! " 

All the excitement of Billot waa at ouce damped on 
ascertaining that Pitou waa asleep. 

" Well, let us sleep, then," said he; and he laid him- 
self down by Pitou's side, without grumbling very seri- 
ously. For, however accustomed to fatigue, the ride of 
the previniis day and the events of the evening did not 
fail to have a soporiiio effect on the good farmer. 

And the day broke about three hours after they had 
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e should eaj, after their senBea 



gone to sleep, or rather, i 
were benumbed. 

"Wheu they again opened their eyes, Paris had lost 
nothing' of that savage countenauce which they had ob- 
served the night before. Only there were no soldiers to 
be seen ; the people were everywhere. 

The people armed themselves with pikes hastily manu- 
factured, witL muskets whieh the majority of them knew 
not how to handle, with magnificent we.^pons made cen- 
turies before, and of which the bearers admired the 
omameuts, some being inlaid with gold or ivory or 
mother-of-pearl, without compreheudiug the use or the 
mechanism of them. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Boldiere the popu- 
lace had pillaged the palace called the Garde-Meuble. 

And the people dragged towards the Hfltel de Tills 
two small pieces of artillerj-. 

The alarm-bell was rnng from the towers of Notre 
Dame, at the Hotel de Ville, and in all the parish 
churches. There were seen issuing, — from where no 
one could tell, — hut as from beneath the pavement, 
legions of men and women, squalid, emaciated, in filthy 
rags, half naked, who but the evening before cried, 
" Give ns bread ! " hut now vociferated, " Give ua 

Nothing could be more terrifying than these bands of 
spectres, who, during the last three months had poured 
into the capital from the country, passing through the 
city gates silently, and installing themselves in Paris, 
where famine reigned, like Arabian ghonla in a cemetery. 

On that day the whole of France, represented iu Paris 
by the atarving people from each province, cried to its 
king, " Give us liberty ! " and to its God, " Give ua 
food ! " 
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^^^P'Billot, who was first to awake, roused up Pitou, andj 
^^Bmey both set off to the College Louis-le-Grtind, laokiof 
^^^arouud them, shudderiug aud terriSed at the miaerabla.l 
creatures they saw on every aide. 

By degreea, as they advaoued towards that part of the j 
town which we now call the Latiu Quarter, as they a»* 
uended the Rue de la Harpe, as tliey approached tbeid 
deeti nation, the Rue Saint Jacquea, they saw, aa 
the times of La Fronde, barricades being raised in every;] 
street. Women and children were carrying to the tops 
of the houses ponderous folio yolumes, heavy pieces of 
funiitiire, and precious marble oruameots, destined to 
crush the foreign soldiers in case of tbcir venturing into I 
the narrow and tortuous streets of old Paris. 

From time to time Billot observed one or two of th«{J 
French Guards forming the centre of some meetiag)fl 
which they were orgauiziiig, and which, with marvellous 
rapidity, they were teaching the handUng of a muE 
exercises which women and children were curiously ob-* 
serving, and almost with a desire of learaing them 
themselves. 

Billot and Pitou found the College of Lou is- le- Grand in 
Qagrant insurrection ; the jmpils had risen against theitt 
teachers, and had driven them from the building, 
the moment when the farmer and hie companion reached 
the grated gate, the scholars were attacking this gat^ 
uttering loud threats, to which the affrighted priucips 
replied with tears. 
^H' The farmer for a moment gazed on this intesttafll 
^^Btvolt, when suddenly, in a stentorian voice, he criadj 

^^H " Which of you here is called Sebastien Gilbert 1" 
^^B " T is I," replied a young lad, about fifteen years of 
^^Bge, of almost feminine beauty, and who, with the assist- 
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SDoe of four or five of hia comrades, was carrying a. lad- 
der wherewith to escalade the walls, Eeeing that tbey 
could not force open the gate. 

" Come nearer to me, my child." 

" What is it that you want with me 1 " said young 
SebHBtiea to Billot. 

"Do you wish to take him awayl" cried the prin- 
cipal, terriSed at the aspect of two armed men, one of 
whom — the one who had spoken to young Gilbert — 
was covered with blood. 

The hoy, ou his side, looked with astonisliment at 
these two men, and was endeavoring, but useloBaly, to 
recognize his foster-brother, Pitou, who liad grown so 
immeasurably tall since he last saw him, and who was 
altogether metamorphosed by the warlike accoutrements 
he had put od. 

" Take him away ! " exclaimed Billot, " take away 
Monsieur Gilbert's son, and lead him into all this tur- 
moil, — expose him to receiving some unhappy blow I 
Oh ! no, indeed 1 " 

"Do you see, Sebastien," said the principal, "do you 
see, you furious fellow, that even your trieuds will have 
nothing to do with you 1 For, in short, these gentlemen 
appear to be your friends. Come, gentlemen, come, my 
young pupils, come, my children," cried the poor jirin- 
cipal, " obey me — obey me, I command you — obey me, 
I entreat you." 

" Oro obtettorq'ue" said Pitou. 

"Sir," said young Gilbert, with a firmness that was 
extraordinary in a youth of his age, " retain my com- 
rades, if such be your pleasure ; but as to me, do yon 
understand me, I will go out." 

He made a movement towards the gate ; the professor 
caught him by the arm. 
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But he, shaking his fine auburn curls upon his pnllid 
fbrehenJ, — 

" Sir," said he, " beware what you are doing. I am 
not in the same position as your other pupils. My 
father haa been arreeted, imprisoned; my father is in 
the power of the tyrants." 

"In the power of the tyrants!" exclaimed Billot; 
" speak, my child ; what is it that you mean 1 " 

" Yes, yes," cried several of the Bcholars, " Sebastien ia 
right ; his father has been arrested : and since the peo- 
ple have opeued the prisons, be wishes they should open 
his father's prison too." 

" Oh, oh ! " said the farmer, shaking the bars of the 
gate with his herculean arms, " they have arrested Doctor 
Gilbert, have theyl By Heaven 1 my little Catherine, 
then, was right ! " 

"Yes, air," continued young Gilbert, "they have ar- 
rested my father, and that is why I wish to get out, why 
I wish to take a rausket, why I wish to fight until I have 
liberated my dear father." 

And these words were accompanied and encouraged by 
a hundred furious voices, crying in every key : — 

" Arms ! arms ! let us have arms ! " 

On hearing these cries, the crowd which bad collected 
in the street, animated in its turn by an heroic ardor, 
ruehed towards the gate to give liberty to the collegians. 

The principal threw himself upon hia knees between 
hia scholars and the invaders, and held out hia arras with 
a supplicating gesture, 

"Oh, my friends I my friends 1" cried ho, "respect 
my children I " 

it respect them ? " said a French Guard. " I 

ilieve we do, indeed. They are fine boys, and they will 
their exercise admirably." 
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" My friendH ! nij friends 1 These children are a sacred 
deposit which their parents have confided to me ; I am 
responsible for them ; their parents calculate upon me : 
Pir them I wimld sacrifice my life; but, in the name of 
Heaven ! do not take away these children '. " 
Hootings, proceeding from the street, that is to say, 
from the hiodmost ranks of the crowd, replied to these 
piteous supplications. 
Billot rushed forward, opposing the French Guards, 
the crowd, the scholars themselvea ; — 
" He is right, it is a sacred trust ; let men fight, let 
men get themselves killed, hut let children live; they 
are seed for the future." 
A disapproving murmur followed these words. 
" Who is it that murmurs 1 " cried Billot ; ■' assuredly, 
it cannot be a father. I who am now speaking to you, 
had two men killed in my arras ; their blood is upon my 
shirt. See this ! " 

And he showed his shirt and waistcoat all begrimed 
with blood, and with a dignified movement which electri- 
fied the crowd. 

"Yesterday," continued Billot, "I fought at the Palais 
Bojal ; and at the Tuileries, and this lad also fought 
there, but this lad has neither father nor mother; more- 
is almost a man." 
And he pointed to Pitou, who looked proudly around 
him. 

" To-day," continued Billot, " I shall fight again ; but 
let no one say to me, ' The Parisians were not strong 
enough to contend against the foreign soldiers, and they 
called children to their aid.'" 

" Yes, yes," resounded on every side, proceeding from 
W(»n«n in the crowd, and several of the soldiers ; '' he is 
right, children : go into the college ; go into the college." 
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" Oh, thanks, thanks, air t ' murmured the principal 
of the college, endeaToring to catch bold of liiUot'B band 
through tbe bars of the gate. 
" And, above &U, take special care of Sehaatien; keep 
him safe," said the latter. 
" Keep me ! I say, on the contrary, that I will not be 
' kept here," cried the boy, livid with anger, and struggling 

with the college servants, who were dragging him away 
" Let me in," said Billot, " I will engage to quiet 

The crowd made way for him to pass ; the farmer 
dragged Pitou after him, and entered the courtyard of 
the college. 

Already three or four of the French Guards, and about 
ten men, placed themselves as sentinels at the gate, and 
prevented the egress of the young insurgents. 

Billot went straight up to young Sebastien, and taking 
between his huge and homy palms tbe small white hands 

tof tbe child — 
" Sebastien," he said, " do you not recognize mo 1 " 
" No." 
■ " I am old Billot, your father's farmer." 
" I know you now, sir." 
" And this lad," rejoined Billot, pointing to his com- 
panion, " do you know him t "' 
" Ange Pitou," said the boy. 
" Yea. Sebaatien ', it is I — it is I." 
And Pitou, weeping with joy, threw bis arms round 
the neck of his foster-brother and former aohoolfellow. 

" Well," said the boy, whose brow still remained 
scowling, "what is now to be done 1 " 

« What! "cried Billot. "Why, if they have taken 
your father from you, I will restore him to you. Da 
you understand?" 
VOL. r. — la 
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"Toul" 

" Yes, I — I, and all those who Are oat yonder with 
ue. What the devil I Yesterday, we hod to deal witb 
the AiiBtriaus, aud we saw their cartridge-boiea." 

" In proof of whicli, I have one of them," said Pitou, 

"Shall we not release his fatlier V cried Billot, ad- 
' dressing the urowd. 

"Yea I jeal" roared the crowd. "We will release 
him." 

Sebastieu shook his head. 

" My father is in the Bastille," aoid he iu a despairing 
tone. 

"Aud what thenl" cried Billot. 

" The Bastille cannot he taken," replied the child. 

"Tfaen what was it you wished to do, if such is your 
conviction 1 " 

" I wished to go to the open space before the castle. 
There will be fighting there, and my father might have 
seen me through the bars of his window." 

" Impossible I " 

" Impossible 1 And why should I not do eo ? One 
day, when I was walking ont with all the boys here, I 
saw the head of a prisoner. If I could have seen my 
father as I saw that prisoner, I should have reo^nized 
him, and I would have called ont to him, ' Do not be 
unhappy, Father, I love you I ' " 

" And if the soldiera of the Bastille should have killed 
you 1 '* 

"WeU, then, they would have killed me under ths 
eyes of my father." 

" The death of all the devils ! " exclaimed Billot. 

Yon are a wicked lad to think of getting yourself kilted 
is your father's sight, and make him die of grief, in a 
cage, — he who has only you in the world, be who loves 
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^^Hjou BO tenderly) Decidedly, you have a bad hei 

^^■' Gilbert." 

^^H And tlie farmer pushed the boy From him. 

^^B " Yes, yes ; a wicked heart I " howled Pitou, burs^ 

^^H into tenra. 

^^" Sebastien did not reply. 

And, while he was meditating in gloomy silence, Billot 
wns admiring his beautifully pale face, his flashing eyes, 
^^^ his ironical eipreasive mo'jth, his well-abaped nose, and 
^^^L his strongly developed chin, all of which gave testimony 
^^Hiat once of his nobility of soul and nobility of race. 
I^^P " You say that your father is in the Bastille," said tha 
ILl jafmer, at length breaking the elleuce. 
" Yes." 

" And for what 1 " 
" Because my father is the friend of Lafayette and 
WaahingtoQ ; because my father has fought with his 
Bwovd for the independence of America, and with his pen 
for the liberty of Franco ; because my father is well 
known in both worlds as the deteater of tyranny ; be- 
cause be has called down curses on the Bastille, in which 
BO many have suffered ; therefore have they sent him 
there !" 

" And when was this 1 " 
" Six diiys ago," 

■ "And where did they arrest him 1" 
"At Havre, where he had just landed." 
" How do you know all this 1 " 
" I have received a letter from him." 
" Dated from Havre 1 " 
" Yea." 

" And it WAR at Havre itself that he was arreeteilt'' 
" It was at Lillebonne." 
"Come now, child, do not feel angry with me, but 
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give me all tlie particulars that you know. I Bnear to 
you that I will either leave my bones on the Place de la 
Baetille, or you shall eee your father again," 

Sebastien looked at the farmer, and seeing that ha 
spoke from hie heart, hia angry feelings subsicled. 

" Well, then," said he, " at Lilleboane ho had time to 
write in a book, with a pencil, theae words : — 

Skbastikn, — I have been arrested, and they are taking 
me to the fiaatille. Be patient, hope, and study diligently. 
LiLLBBONNB, July 7, 1789. 

P. S. — 1 am arrested in the cause of Liberty. I hare a 
Bon in the College Louis-le-Grand, at Paris. The person who 
Bhall find this book ia entreated, in the name of hiunanity, to 
get it conveyed to my son. His name is Seboatien Otlbert. 

"And this book!" inquired Billot, palpitating with 
emotion. 

" He put a piece of gold into this book, tied a cord 
round it, and threw it out of the window." 

"And — " 

" The curate of the place found it, and chose from 
among his pariflhionera a robust young man, to whom he 
eaid: — 

" ' Leave twelve franca with your femily, who are 
without bread, and with the other twelve go to Paris; 
carry this book to a poor boy whose father has juat been 
arrested because he has too great a love for the people.' 

" The young man arrived here at noon yesterday, and 
delivered to me my father's book. And this is the way 
I learned how my father had been arrested." 

" Come, come," cried Billot, " this reconoiles me some* 
what to the priests. Unfortunately they are not all 
like this one. And this worthy young man,— what has 
become of him I" 
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" He set off to return home last night. He hoped to 
I carry back with him to his famUy five franca out of the 
twelve he had brought with him." 

"Admirable 1 admirable!" exclaimed Pitoti, weepmg 
for joy. " Oh, the people have good feelioga I Go os. 
Gilbert." 

" Why, now you know all." 

"Yea." 

" You promised me, if I would tell you all, that you 
would bring back my father to me. I have told you all ; 
now remember your promise." 

"I told you that I would save him, or I should be 
killed iu the attempt. That is true. Aud now, show me 
the book," said Billot. 

" Here it is," said the boy, taking horn hia pocket a 
Tolume of the " Contrat Social," 

"Aud where la your father's writing^" 

" Here," replied the boy, pointing to what the doctor 

I had written. 
The farmer kissed the written characters. 
"And now," said he, "tranquillize yourself. I am 
going to seek your father in the Baatille." 
" Unhappy man ! " cried the principal of the college, 
seizing Billot's bauds J "how can you obtain access to a 
prisoner of State 1" 
" Zounds I by taking the Bastille ! " 
Some of the French Guards began to laugh. Id a few 
moments the laugh had become general. 
" Why," said Billot, casting around him a glance flashing 
with anger, " what then is in the Bastille, if you please 1" 
" Stone," said a soldier. 
" Iron," said another. 
"And fire,"' said a third. "Take care, my worthy 
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Yea, jea; yon may bum youfself," reiterated the 
orond, with horror. 

" Ah I Pariaians," ahouted the farmer, " you have 
pickaxes, and you are afraid of stone ! Ah I you have 
lead, and yoii fear iron ! You have guapowder, and you 
are afraid of fire I Pariaiana ] — cowards 1 Pariaiana ! — 
poltroons I Parisians I — machines for slavery } A 
thousand demons I — whore is the mau of heart who 
will go with me aad Pitou to take the king's Bastille 1 
My name ia Billot, a &niier of the Isle de France. 
Forward ! " 

Billot had raised himself to the very climax of 
audacity. 

The urowd, rendered enthusiastic by his address, and 
trembling with excitement, pressed aroand him, ciyiug, 
"To the Bastille 1" 

Sebaatien endeavored to cling to Billot, but the latter 
gently pushed him bock. 

"Child," said he, "what is the last word your father 
wrote to yoii 1 " 

" Work," replied Sebastien. 

"Well, then, work here. We are going to work 
down yonder ; only our work is called destroying and 
lolling." 

The young man did not utter a word in reply. He 
hid his face with both bands, without even pressing the 
hand of Pitou, who embraced him ; and he fell into such 
violent convulsions that he was immediately carried into 
the iuSrmary attached to the college. 

" To the Bastille ! " cried BilloL 

" To the Bastille ! " cried Pitou. 

" To the Bastille I " shouted the crowd. 

And they immediately commeuced tlieir march towards 
>ttie Bastille. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

TBB tana IB so qoodI thb qugbn is 80 good! 

And now W9 request oar readers to allow us to give 
theiD an insight into the principal political events that 
have occurred sioce the period at whiuL, in a previous 
publication, we abandoned the court of France. ^ 

ThoBe who know the history of that period, or t 
whom dry, plain history may alarm, may skip this o 
ter, and pass on to the next one, which conneota eiaotly 
with Chapter XII. ; the one we are now writing being 
intended for those very precise aud exacting spirits who 
are determined to be informed on every point. 

During the last year or two something unheard of, 
unknown, something emanating from the post and look- 
ing towards the future, was threatening aud growling i 
the air. 

It was the Revolution- 
Voltaire bad raised himself for a moment, while ii 
last agony, and, leaning upon his elbow iu his death-bed, 
he had seen shining, even amidst the diirkneBS in which 
he was about to sleep forever, the brilliant lightnings of 
tbia dawn. 

When Anne of Austria assumed the regency of F 
says Cardinal de Retz, there was but one saying in e 
mouth, — " The queen is so good I " 

One day Madame de Pompadour's physician, Queanoy, 
who bad an apartment in her house, saw Louis XV. com- 
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JDg in. A feeling altogether unconnected vritb respect 
Bigitated blm no tuttch that he trembled and turned pate. 
"What is the matter with joul" eaid Madame de 
Eausaet to him, 

" The matter ia," replied Queanoy, " that evety time I 
Bee the king I say to myeelf, ' There is a man who, if he 
Bhould feel so iscliued, can have mj head cut ofT.'" 

" Oil, there 'a no danger of that," rejoined Madame de 
Hausset. "The king ia ao good I " 

It ia with these two phrnseB — " The king is so good ! " 
" The queen ia ao good 1 " — that the French Revolution 
waa effected. 

When Louis XV. died, France breathed again. The 
country was delivered at the same moment irom the 
king, the Pompadoura, the Dubarrya, and the Pan avx 
Cer/s. 

The pleasures of Louis XV. had coat the nation very 
dear. In them alone vere expended three millions of 
livres a year. 

Fortunately, after him came a king who waa young, 
I nonil, philanthropic, almost philosophical. 

A king who, like the Emile of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
I had studied a trade, or rather, we ahould aay, three 
[ trades. 

He was a locksmith, a watchmaker, and a mechanician. 
Being alarmed at the abyss over which he was sus- 
pended, flie king began by refusing all favora that were 
I asked of him. The courtiers trembled. Fortunately, 
there was one circumstance which reassured them,- — it 
was not the king who refused, but Turgot, — it waa, that 
the queen was not yet in reality a queen, and conse- 
quently could Dot have that influence to-day which she 
might acquire to-raorrow. 
At last, towards the year 1777, she acquired that in- 
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fluence which had been so long desired. The queen be- 
came a mother. The king, who was already so good a 
king, so good a husband, could now also prove himself a 
good father. 

How could anything be now refused to her who had 
given an heir to the crown t 

And, besides, that was not all; the king was also a 
good brother. The anecdote is well known of Ueaumar- 
chaia being sacrificed to the Count de Provence ; and yet 
tlie king did not like the Count de Provence, wbo was a 
pedant. 

But, to make up for this, he was veiy fond of hia 
youuger brother, the Count d'Artois, the typo of French 
wit, elegance, and nobleness. 

He loved him ao much that if he sometimes refused 
the queen any favor she might have asked of him, the 
Count d'Artois had only to add his solicitations to those 
of the queen, and the king had no longer the firmness to 
refuse. 

It was, in fact, the reign of amiable men. Monsieur de 
Calonne, one of the most amiable men in the world, was 
comptroller-general. It was Calonne who said to the 
queen, — 

" Madame, if it is possible, it is done ; and if it is 
impossible, it shall be done." 

From the very day on which this charming reply was 
circulated in all the drawing-rooms of Paris and Ver- 
saillea, the lied Book, which every one had thought closed 
forever, was reopened. 

The queen buys Saint Cloud. 

The king buys Eambouillet. 

longer the king who has lady favoritea, it is 
the queen. Mesdames Diana and Jules do Polignac coat 
as much to France as La Pompadour and La Dubarrj. 
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The quent it so good I 

A reductioD is proposed in tbe salaries of the high 
offioera of tbe court. Some of tbem make up their mindB 
to it. But ooe of the most habitual frequeuters of the 
palace obstinately refusea to submit to this reduction ; it 
is MoDBieur de Coigny. He meets tbe king in one of the 
corridors, a terrible scene oconra, the king runs away, 
and in the evening says laughingly, — 

" Upon my word, I believe if I had not yielded, Coigny 
would have beaten me." 

TAe Hug is bo good f 

And then the &te of a kingdom sometimes depends 
upon a very trivial eircnmstfiuoe ; tbe spur of a page, for 
inatauce, 

Louis XV, dies ; whois to succeed Jlonsieur d'Aiguillon 1 

The king, Louia XVL, is for Machaut. Machaut is 
one of the ministers who had sustained the already tot- 
tering throne. Mesdames, that is to say, the king's 
aunts, are for Monsieur de Maurepaa, who is so amus- 
ing, and who writes such pretty songs. He wrote three 
vohimes of them at Pontchartmin, which he called his 



All this is a steeple-chase affair. The question was 
as to who should arrive first, — the king and queen at 
Amouville, or mesdamea at Pontthart.rain. 

The king has the power in his own hands ; the chances 
are therefore in his favor. 

Ho hastens to write : — 

Set out, tbe very moment you receive this, for Paris j 1 am 
waiting for you. 




He slips his despatch into an envelope, and on 
envelope he writes, — 

Monsieur le Cerate de Machaut, at Aruouville." 
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A pjage of tbe king's stables is sent for ; the rojal i 
sive is pat into his hands, and he is ordered to mount ||| 
horse, and to go to Amonville full speed. 

And now that the page is despatched, the king c 
reooive raesdames. 

Mesdamea, — tbe same whom the king their father, M~l 
has been seen in " Baleamo," called Loque, Cbifle, and 
Uraille, three names eminently aristocratic, — mesdames 
are waiting at a door opposite to that by which the page 
goea out, uatil he shall have left, the room. 

The page once gone out, mesdaniea may go in 

Thej go in, entreat the king in favor of Monsienl 
Maurepaa ; all this ia a more question of time ; the king 
does not like to refuse mesdames anything, — the king is 

He will accede to their request when the page shall 
have got so far ou his Journey that no one can come up 
with him. 

He contested the point with raesdames, his eyes fiied 
on the time-piece. Half an hour will be sufficient for 
him. The time-piece will not deceive him. It is the 
time-piece which he himself regulates. 

Twenty minutes have elapsed, and he yields. 

" Let the page be overtaken," said he, " and all e 
be as you please." 

Mesdames rush out of the room [ they will despatch M 
man on horaebaok ; he shall kill a horse, two horses, tea 
horses, but the page must be overtaken, 

All these determinations are unnecessary ; not a single 
horse will be killed. 

In going down the staircase one of the page's spurs 
Stniok against one of the stone steps and broke short off. 
How could any one go at full speed with only one apurl 

Beeides, tbe Chevalier d'Absac is the chief of the great 
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Btable, xnd he would not allow a courier to mount I 
borse — be wboee duty it was to iuspect the cooriere — 
if the courier was about to set out in a maiiuer that 
would not do honor to the royal stabtes. 

The page tbersfore could not set out without having 
both his Hpurs. 

The result of all this waa, that instead of oTortaking 
the page on the road to Arnouville — galloping at full 
speed — he waa overtaken before he bad left the court- 
yard of the palace. 

He was already in the saddle and was about to depart 
in the most in-eproachable good order. 

The despatch is taken from him, the text of the missive 
is left unchanged, for it was as good for the one as the 
other. Only instead of writing the address, '■ To Moa- 
sieur do Machant, at Arnouville," mesdames wrote, " To 
Monsieur le Comte de Maurepas, at Pootchartrain." 

The honor of the royal stable is saved, but the moa- 
ftrchy is lost. 

With Maurepas and Calonue everj'thing goes on mar- 
vellously ; the one sings, the other pays ; but besides the 
courtiers, there are the receivers-general, who also have 
their functions to perform. 

Louis XIV. began his reign by ordering two receivers- 
general to be hanged, with the advice of Colbert : after 
which he took Lavallifere for his mistress and built Ver- 
sailles. Lavalliere cost him nothing. 

But Versailles, in which he wished to lodge her, cost 
him a round sum. 

Then, in 1685, under the pretext that they were Pro- 
testants, he drove a miUion of industrious men from 
France. 

And thus, in 1707, still under the j/reat king, Bois- 
guilbert said, speaking of 1698 : — 
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" Things still went on well in those days, there vaa 
yet some oil in the lamp. But now all haa oome to an 

end, for want of aliment." 

What could be said eighty years afterwards, when the 
Dubarrys, the Pulignaca, had taken their fill J After hav- 
ing made the people sweat water, they would make them 
sweat blood. That was all. 

And all tbis in so delightful and polite a manner. 

In foroaer days the contractors of the public revE 

ire harsh, brutal, and cold, as tbe prison gates into 
which they cast their victims, 

these days they are philanthropists : with one 
hand they despoil the people, it is true ; but with the 
other they build hospitals for them. 

One of my friends, a great financier, has assured me 
that out of one hundred and twenty millions, which the 
town dues bring in, the contractors managed to keep 
eeveiity millions for themselves. 

It happened that at a meeting where the state of 
expenses was demanded, a counsellor, playing upon the 

" It is not any particular state that we require ; what 
we want are the States-General." 

The spark fell upon gunpowder, the powder ignits 
and caused a genera! conflagration. 

Every one repeated the saying of the counsellor, and 
the States-General were loudly called for. 

The court fiied the opening of the States- General for 
the 1st of March, 1789. 

On the H'lth of August, 1788, Monsieur de Brienne 
withdrew from public affairs. He was another who had 
managed the financial atfairs with tolerable recklessness. 

But on withdrawing, he at least gave good counsel; 
ba advised that Necker should be recalled. 
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Necker resnined the admiDistration of afTairB, And all 
again breathed conSdentlj. 

NotwithatFLudiDg this, the great queGtion of tlie three 
ordera was diBcnsHed throughout France. 

Siej'ee published his famous pamphletB upon the Tiers 
^tat.' 

Dauphiny, the States of which province still met in 
spite of all the court could do, decided that the represen- 
tntioa of the Tiere £titt should be ou an equality with 
I that of the nobility ftnd clergy. 

The aSBerahly of the notables was recooBtructed. 

Thia assembly lasted thirty-two days, that is to say, 
'mm tlie 6th of November to the 8th of December, 
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On this occasion the elements performed their part. 
When the whip of kings does not sufBce, the whip ol 
Providence whistles in the air and compels the people 
to move onward. 

Winter came, accompanied by famine. Hunger and 
cold opened the gates of 1789. 

Paris was filled with troops, its streets with patrols. 

Two or three times the muskets of the soldiers were 
loaded in the presence of the people, who were dying of 
hunger. 

And then the muskets being loaded, and the moment 
having arrived for using them, they did not use them 
at all. 

One morning, the 28th of April, five days before the 
opening of the States-General, a name was circulated 
among the crowd. 

This name was accompanied by malediotiona, and the 
more vituperative because this name was that of a work- 
man who had become rich. 

1 Tho Third Order, or Third Eatal* 
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Seveillon, aa was then asserted, — R^veillon. the direo- 
tor of the celebrated paper manufactory of the Faubourg 
Saint Autoitie, — Beveillon had siiid that the wagea o 
workmen ought to bo reduced to fifteeu sous a day. 

Aad this was true. 

It was also said that the court was about to decorate 
itifii with the black ribbon, — that is to aay, with th( 
'Order of Saint Michael. 

But this was an absurdity. 

There ia always some absurd rumor in popular commo- 
tions ; and it is remarkablG that it is also by this rumor 
that they increase their numbers, that they recruit, ttnd 
at last become a revolution. 

Tbe crowd makes an eSigy, baptizes it with the name 
of Keveillon, decorates it with the black ribbon, sets fira 
to it before Reveillon's own door, and then prooeeda 
to the aquare before the Hotel de Ville, where it com- 
pletes the burning of the eSigy before the eyes of the 
municipal authorities, who see it buruing. 

Impunity emboldens the crowd, who give notice tha^ 
after having done justice on the effigy, they will the 
following day do justice on the real person of ths 



This was a challenge in due form addressed to t 
public authorities. 

The authorities sent thirty of the French Guards, a 
even then it was not the authorities who sent them, but 
their colonel, Monsieur de Biron. 

These thirty French Guards were merely witnesses of 
this great duel, which they could not prevent. They 
looked on while the mob was pillaging the mauutactory, 
throwing the furniture out of the windows, breaking| 
everything, burning everything. Amid all this hubbaln 

e hundred louis in gold, were stolen. 
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I the cellars, and when thera 

ank (he dyes of the manufao 



m ployed in 



TLey drank the wine i 

tory, which they took for 

The whole of the day of the 2Tth 
effecting this villanoUB sfioliatiou. 

A reinforcement waa Bent to the thirty men. It con- 
sisted of sevefal companies of tbe French Guards, who in 
the first place fired blanlc cartridges, then balls. Towards 
eTening there caoae to the snpport of the Guards part of 
the .Swiss regiment of Monsieur de BesenvaL 

Tbe Swiss never make a jeBt of matters connected with 
revolution. 

The Swiss forgot to take the balls out of their car- 
tridges, and as the Swiss are naturally sportemen, and 
good markamen too, about twenty of the pillagers re- 
mained upon the pavement. 

Some of them had about them a portion of the five 
hundred louis which we have mentioned, and which from 
the secretary of Reveillon had passed into the pockets of 
the pillagers, and from tbe pockets of the pillagers into 
those of the Swiss Guards. 

Beseuval had done all this; he had done it "out of 
his own head," as the vulgar saying has it. 

The king did not thank him for what be had done, nor 
did he blame him for it. 

Now, when the king does not thank, the king blames. 

The partiament opened an inquiry. 

The king closed It. 

The king wot to good I 

Who it was that had stirred on the people to do this 
no one could tell. 

Has it not been often seen, during the great heats of 
summer, that conflagrationa have taken place withont 
any apparent cause 1 
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The Duke of Orleans was accused of having excited 
I this diBtiirbtmce. 

The accuaatiou was absurd, aud it fell to the ground. 
On the 29th Paris was perfectly tranquil, or at least 
appeared to be eo. 

The 4th of May arrived. The king and the qneen 

vent in procession with the whole Court to the Cathedral 

r of Notre Darae to hear " Veni, Creator." 

There were great shouts of " Loug li' 

ind above all of, " Long live the queen I " 

The queen waa so good/ 

This was the last day of peace. 

The neit day the shouts of " Long live the queen ! 
were not so frequent, but the mob cried more Irequeutly, 
" Long live the Duke of Orleans ! " 

e cries wounded her feelings nouch, poor woman 1 
who detested the duke to such a degree that ahe 
P'Said he was a coward. 

As if there had ever been a coward in the Orleans 
family, — from Monsieur, who gained the battle of CaaseJ, 
down to the Duke of Chartres, who contributed to the 
gaining of those at Jemmapea and Valmy I 

It went so far that the poor woman was near fainting, 
but was supported, her head drooping on her shoulder. 
Madame Campan relates this incident in her metnoirs, 

IBut this reclining head raised itself up haughty and 
disdainful. Those who saw the expression of thr)se 
features were at once cured, and forever, of using the 
eipression : — 
The qiieea u so good/ 
There eiist three portraits of the queen : one painted 
in 1776, another in 1784, and a third in 1788. 
I have seen all three of them. See them iu your turn I 
If ever these three portraits are placed in the same gaJ- 
VOL. I. — IB 
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lery, the liiatory of Marie Antoinette can he n 
three portraits.' 

The meetiDg of the three orders, which was to have 
produced a general pacification, proved a declaration of 

"Three orders," said Sieves; "no, three iiatinna." 

On the 3d of May, the eve of the Mass of the Holy 
GhoBt, the kiug received the deputies at Veraaiilea. 

Sotoe persons counselled him to substitute cordiality 
for etiquette. 

The king would not listen to anything. 

He in the first place received the clergy. 

After them the nobility. 

At last the Tiers tta.t. 

The Third bad been waiting a long time. 

The Third murmured. 

In the asHembliea of former times the Tiers £tat pro- 
nounced their discourses on their knees. 

There was uo possibility of inducing the president of 
the Tiers Etat to go down on his knees. 

It was decided that the Tiers J^tat should not pro- 
I nounce an oration. 

In the sittings of the Gth the king put on his hat. 

The nobility put on their hats. 

The Tiers ^tat were about to put on their hats also, 
but the king then took off his. He preferred holding it 

, his hand to seeing the Tiers Etat covered in hia 



On Wednesday, the 10th of June, Siejfes entered the 
assembly. He found it almost entirely composed of the 
Tiers Etat. 

The clergy and the nobility were assembled elsewhere. 

" Let ua cut the cable," said Sieyfes. " It is now time." 
' TliB three portrflitB are at Vorsaillea. 
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And Siev^ proposed that the ohrgy aud the nobility 
should be flummoned to atteud within an hotir from that 
time at the latest, 

la ctiae of son-appearance, default ehould be 
noimced againet the abeent. 

A German and Swiss army surrounded Versaillea, A ' 
battery of artillery was pointed agaiost the aaaenibly. 

Sieyea aaw nothing of all this ; be aaw the people, who 
starving ; but the Third, Sieyfes was told, could uot, 
of itself, form the Statea-Goaoral. 

"So much the better," replied Sieyes, "it will fora 
the National Assembly," 

The absent did uot preaent themselves ; the proposal 
of Sieyea waa adopted ; the Tiers Etat calls itself the 
•National Assembly by a majority of four hundred votes. 

the I9th of June the king orders the building in 
vhich the National Assembly held their meetings to be 
vlosed. 

But the king, in order to accooipliah auoh a eoap tTetat, 
needed aome pretext. 

The hall was closed for the purpose of making prepara- 
tions for a roynl sitting, which was to take place on the 
following Monday, 

On the 20th of June, at seven in the morning, the 
President of the Xational Assembly is informed that 
there will be no meeting on that day. 

At eight o'clock he presents himself at the door of t 
hall, with a great number of the deputies. 

The doors are closed, and sentinels are guarding t 
■doors. 

The rain is falling. 

They wish to break open the dooi-a. 

The sentinels had received their orders, and they pi 
nit their bayonetik 
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^^^H One of the deputies proposes that they should meet at 

^^^^1 the Place d'Armes. 

^^^H Another that it should be at Marly. 

^^^H Guillotin proposes the Jeu de Paume.^ 

^^^H What a strange thing that it should be Guillotin, 
^^^H whose unme, by adding an e to it, should become so cele- 
^^^H brated four years ailerwards, — how strange that it should 
^^^^B be Guillotin who proposed the Jeu de Faume, — the Jeu de 
^^^H Faume, unfuntished, dilapidated, open to the four winds 
^^H of heaven! 

^^^H To this great demonstration the king replies by the 
^^^H royal word, " Yeto I " 

^^^H Monsieur de Brez^ is sent to the rebels to order them 
^^^B to disperse. 

^^^* " We are here by the will of the people," said Mira- 
beau, " and we will not leave this place but with bayonets 
pointed at our breasts." 

And not, as it has been asserted, that he said " by the 
L force of bayoTiett." Why is it that there is always behind 
I great men some paltry rhetorician who spoils his sayings 
I under pretest of arranging them 1 

Why was there such a rhetorii^ian behind Mirabeau at 
\ the Jeu de Paume 1 

And behind Cambronne at Waterloo 1 
The reply was at once reported to the king. 
He walked about for sonie time with the air of a man 
who was suffering from ennui. 

" They will not go awayl" said he. 
" No, Sire." 

"Well, then, leave them where they are," 
As is here shown, royalty was already bending be- 
I neath the hand of the people, and bending very low. 
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From the 31at of Juue to the 12th of July al! appeared 
tolerably calm ; but it was that heavy and stifling calm 
vhich precedes the tempest. 

It was like the uneasy dream of au unensy slumber. 

On the 11th the king formed a reaolutiou, urged to 9 
by the queen, the Couut d'Artois, the Polignacs, — 
the whole of the Camarilla of Veraailles j iu short, ] 
dismissed Keeker. 

On the 12th this intelligenoe reached Paris. 

The effect which it produced has already been i 
On the BTening of the 13tb, Billot arrived juat in time(| 
the barriers burning. 

On the 13th, in the evening, Paris was defending 



I the morning, Paris was ready to 






On the 14th, 

attack. 

On the morning of the 14th Billot cried, "To the 
Bastille ! " and three thousand men, imitating Billot, 
reiterated the same cry, which was about to become 
that of the whole population of Paris. 

The reason was, that there had existed during five 
centuries a monument weighing heavily upon the breaat 
of France, like the infernal rock upon the shoulders of 
Sisyphus. 

Only that, less confiding than the Titan in his strength, 
France bad never attempted to throw it o 

This monument, the seal of feudality, imprinted c 
the forehead of Paria, was the Bastille. 

The king waa too good, as Madame de Hausset 1 
said, to have a bead cut off. 

But the king sent people to the Bastille. 

acquainted with the BaatiB 
(y order of the king, that man was foi^tten, 
interred, annihilated. 
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He reraaiiied there until the king reraembered him ; 
and kings have so many new things occmring around 
them every day, of which they are obliged to think, 
that they uften forget to think of old matters. 

Moreover, in France tbero was not only one BastiUe, 
there were twenty other Bastilles, which were called 
I'ort I'Evgque, Saiut-Lozare, the Chitelet, the Concier- 
gerie, Vincennes, the Castle of La Roche, the Castle of 
If, the Isles of St. Marguerite, Pignerollea, etc. 

Only the fortress at the gate St. Antoine waa called 
the Bagtil/e, as Jtome was called the city. 

It was the Bastille, par excellent. It was of more im- 
portance than all the others. 

During nearly a whole century the governorship of 
the Bastille had continued in one and the same family. 

The grandfather of this elect race was Monsieur de 
Chitcauneuf. His bod, Lavrilliere, succeeded him, who, 
in turn, was succeeded by his grandson. Saint Florentin. 
The dynasty hecame eitinct in 1777, 

During this triple reign, the greater part of which 
passed during the reign of Louis XV., it would be im- 
possible to state the number of lettreg de cachet} Saint 
florentin alone received more than fifty thousand. 

The lettres de cachet vieie a great source of revenue. 

They were sold to fathers who wished to get rid of 
their sons. 

They were sold to women who wished to get rid of 
their husbnnda. 

The prettier the wives were, the leas did the kttre da 
cachet cost them, 

It then hecame, between them and the minister, an 
exchange of polite attentions, and that was alL 

Since the end of the reign of Louis XIY., all the state 
I Secret orden of imprisoimiGnt. 
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prifloua, and particularly the Bastille, were in the hauda 
of the JeaiiitB. 

Among the prisoners, it will be reoolleoted, the follow- 
ing were of the greatest note ; — 

The Iron Mask, Lauzun, Lutuile. 

The Jesuits were father confessors ; for greater secu- 
rity they confessed the prisoners. 

For greater security still, the prisoners were buried 
under supposititious uaoies. 

Tlie Iron Mask, it will be remembered, was buried 
under the name of Marchialy. He had remained forty- 
five years in prisou. 

Lauzun remained there fourteen years. 

Latude, thirty years. 

But, at all events, the Iroo Mask and Lauzua had com- 
mitted heinous crimes. 

The Iron Mask, whether brother or not of Louis XIV., 
it is asserted, resembled King Louis XIV. so strongly 
that it was almost impossible to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

It is eiceedingly imprudent to dare to resemble a 
king. 

Lauzun had been very near marrying, or did actually 
marry, the Grande Mademoiselle. 

It Is exceedingly imprudent to dare to many the niece 
of King Louis XIII., the granddaughter of Heury IV. 

But Latude, poor devil, what had he done t 

He had dared to fall in love with MademoiseDa Poisson, 
Dame de Pompadour, the king's mistress. 

He had written a note to her. 

This note, which a respectable woman would have sent 
back to the man who wrote it, was handed by Madame 
de Pompadour to Monsieur de Sartines, the lieuteuant- 
geueral of police. 
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i, taken and retaken, re- 
1 the Bastille, tbe Castla 



And Latude, arrested, fugitive 
raained thirty years locked ii 
of ViDcenneB, and GicStre. 

It was not, therefore, without reaBoa that the Bastille 
was abhorred. 

The people hated it as if it wei-e a living thing. They 
had formed of it a gigantic chimera, one of those mon- 
sters like those of Gevatiden, who pitilessly devour the 
human species. 

The grief of poor Sebaatien Gilbert will therefore be 
fully comprehended, when he was informed that hia 
father was iu tbe Bastille. 

Billot's oouviction will also be understood, that the 
doctor wotild never be released from his prison unless he 
was released by force. 

The frenetic impulse of the people will be also under- 
stood, when Billot vociferated, " To the Bastille ! '* 

Only that it was a senseless idea, as the soldiers had 
remarked, that the Bastille could be taken. 

The Bastille had provisions, a garrison, artillery. 

The Bastille had walls, which viere fifteen feet thick at 
their summit and forty at their base. 

The Bastille had a governor, whose name was De 
Lauuay, who had stored thirty thousand pounds of gun- 
powder in his cellars, and who had sworn, in case of being 
surprised by a coup de main, to blow up tlie Bastille, and 
with it half the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
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^^^feiLLOT Btill w&lked ou, but it vaa no louger he who 
^^fl^outed. The crowd, delighted with his martial air, 

recognized in this mau one of their own clusB, Comtiierit- 
ing on his words aod atitiou, they fullowed him, still in- 
crensing like the wiivea of the iucoming tide. 

Behind Billot, when he issued from the narrow atreeta 
and came upon the Quay St. Michel, marched more than 
three thousand men, armed with cutlasttea or pikea 
or guns. 

They all cried, " To the Baatille ! to the Bastille ! " 

Billot counselled with his own thoughts. The reflec- 
tions which we made at the close of the last chapter pre- 
sented themselves to bia mind, and by degrees all the 
fumes of his fsTeriuh excitement evaporated. 

Then be saw clearly into bia own mind. 

The enterprise was sublime, but insensate. This was 
easily to be understood from the affrighted and ironical 
countenances on which were reflected the impressions pro- 
duced by the cry of " To the Bastille I " But nevertheless 
he was only the more strengthened iu his resolutioa. 

He could not, however, but comprehend that he waa 
responsible to mothers, wives, and children for the lives 
of the men who were following him, and he felt bonnd 
to use every possible precautiuu, 

t Billot, therefore, began by leading his little army oi 
the square in frout of the Hfltel de Ville.' 
" Town Hnusf, orCily Hsil. 
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There he appointed his lieutenant and other officeni— 
watch-dogs — to restrain the flock. 

Let US see," thought Billot, " there ia a power in 
Franee, — thora are even two, — there are even three. 
Let ua consult." 

He entered the H6tel de Yille, aeking who waa the 
chief of the niunicipality. 

He was told it was the Provost of the Merchants, the 
major of Paris, Monsieur de EleBselles. 

"Ah, aht" cried he, with a diesatiafied air. "Mon- 
sieur de FleBselleB, a noble, that is to aa;, an enemy of 
the people." 

" '^''hy no," they replied to him ; " he is a mau of 

Billot ascended the staircase of the H5tel de Yille. 

In the an te-cb amber he met an usher. 

" I wish to speak with Monsieur Elesselles," said he, 
perceiving that the usher was approaching him to ask 
him what he wanted. 

" Impossible 1 " replied the usher ; " he is now occu- 
pied in drawing up the lists of a militia force which the 
city is about to organize." 

" That falls out marvellously well," observed Billot, 
" for 1 also am organizing a militia, and as I have 
already three thousand men enlisted, I am as good as 
"Monsieur de Flesselles, who has not a single soldier yet 
afoot. Enable me, therefore, to speak with MonBieur 
de Flesselles, and that instantly. Oh, look out of the 
window, if you will I " 

The usher had, in fact, cast a rapid glance upon the 
quays, and had perceived Billot's men. He therefore 
hastened to inform the mayor, to whom he showed the 
three thousand men in question, as a postscript to hia 
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This inspired the provost with a sort of respect for tl 
person who wished to see him : he left the council-n 
and went into the ante-chamher, looking about f 
visitor. 

He perceived Billot, guessed that he was the pera 
and smiled. 

"It was yon who wore asking for me, was it nott' 

" You are Monsieur de Flesselloa, Provost of the Mer 
chants, I believe ? " replied Billot, 

" Yea, sir. In what way, may I ask, oan I be of » 
Tice to you 1 Only speak quickly, for my mind is much 
Lcocupied." 

" Good Monsieur Provost," continued Billot, " how] 
lany powers are there in France 1" 

" Why, that is as people may choose to understand 11 
my dear sir," replied FleaselleB. 

" Say it, then, as you yourself understand it." 

" Were you to oousult Monsieur BaiUy, he would tefl 
you there is but one, the National AsHembly; if you c 
suit Monsieur de Dreux Brfzi, he would also tell joid 
there is but one — the king." 

" And you. Monsieur Provoat, — of these two opinio 
which is yours 1" 

" My own opinion, and above all at the present niomen^ 
is, that there is bnt one." 

"The aaaembly, or the kingi" demanded Billot 

" Neither the one nor the other ; it is the nation,*] 
replied Flessellea, playing with the frill of his shirt. 

" Ah 1 ah ! the nation ! " cried the farmer. 

"Yea ; that is to say, those gentlemen who are waitings 
down yonder on the quay with knives and roasting-spits-B 
The nation, — hy that I mean everybody." 

"You may perhaps be right, Monsieur de Flessellee,"! 
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I: 
replied Billot, " and they were not wrong in telling me 
that you are a man of talent." 
De Fleaselles boved. 
"To which of these three powers do you think of 
appealing, sirl" asked Flesaellea. 
" Upon my faith," auid Billot, " I believe that when one 
has anything very important to ask, a man had Iwtter 
address himself at once to God and not to hia saiiitB." 

i" Which means to say that you are about to address 
yourself to the king." 
" I am inclined to do so." 
" Would it be indiscreet to inquire what it ia you think 
of asking of the kingi " 
" The liberation of Doctor Gilbert, who is in the 
Bastille. " 
" Doctor Gilbert 1 " solemnly asked Monsieur de Fles- 
sellea ; " he ia a writer of pamphlets, is he not 1 " 
" Say a philosopher, sir." 
" That is one and the same thing, my dear Monaieur 
Billot. I think yon stand but a poor chance of obtain- 
ing what you desire from the king." 
"And why sol" 
" In the first place, because, if the king sent Doator 
Gilbert to the Bastille he must have had reasons for so 
doing." 
" "Tia well," replied Billot ; "he shall give me his rea- 
sons on the subject, and I will give him mine." 
"My dear Monsieur Billot, the king is just now very 
busy, and he would not even receive you." 

" Oh, if he does not receive me, I shall find some 

k means of getting in without his permission ' " 
" Yes; and when you have once got in, you will find 
there Monsieur de Dreux BretiS, who will have you shoved 
Z 
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"Who will have me shoved out of dooral" 

; he wished to do that to the ^'alioiial Assetublw^ 

Hfeltogether. It is true that he did not succeed ; but thad 

is a stronger reaaon for his beiag iu a furious rage, f 

taking hia revenge on you." 

" Very well ; then 1 will apply to the Asaembly." 

■ " The road to Versailles is intercepted." 
" I will go there with my three tboiisaiid men." 
"Take care, my dear sir. You would find on yoiij 
road some four or five thousacd Swiss soldiers and twcfl 
or three thousand Auatriaua, who would make only i 
mouthful of you and your three thousand men. 

I winkling of an eye you would lie swallowed." 
" Ah ! the devil 1 What ought I to do, then 1 " 
" Do what you please ; but do me tlie service to take I 
way your three thousand men who are beating the ■ 
avement yonder with their pikes, and who are smok- J 
jg. There are SRven or eight thousand pounds of pow» J 
'gnr in our cellars here. A single spark might blow uaj 
b 



myself tc 
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In that case, I think, I will neither address 
King nor to the National Assembly. I will addi 
'self to the nation, and we will take the Bastille. 
And with what 1 " 
" With the eight thousand pounds of powder that joi 
are going to give me, Monsieur Provost." 

" Ah, really ! " said Fleaaellea, in a jeering tone, 

" It is precisely as I say, sir. The keys of the cellai 

" Hey I you are jesting, sure I " cried the provost. 
" No, sir, I am not jesting," said Billot. 
And seizing Flesselles by the collar of his coat with. | 
both hands, — "The keys," cried he, "orl call up 
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Flotiselks turned as pale as death. His lips and bis 
teeth were closed convulsively ; but when lie spoke, hia 
voice was in no way agitated, and he did not even change 
the ironical tone he had oasumed. 

"In faut, sir," said he, "you are doing me a great 
Berviee by relieving me from the charge of this powder. 
I will therefore order the keys to he delivered to you, as 
you deeire. Only pJeaae not to forget that 1 am your 
first magistrate, and that if you have the misfortune to 
conduct yourself towards nie before others iu the way 
you have done when alone with nie, an hour afterwards 
you would be hanged by the town guards. You insist 
on having this powder) " 

" I iiiaiat," replied Billot. 

"And you will distribute it yourself J" 

"Myself." 

"And when 1" 

" This very moment." 

" Your pardon. Let us understand each other. I 
have business which will detain me here about a quarter 
of an hour, and should rather like, if it is the same to 
you, that the distribution should not be commenced un- 
til 1 have left the place. It has been predicted to me 
that I shall die a violent death ; but I acknowledge that 
I have a vety decided repugnance to being blown into 
the air." 

" Be it BO. In a quarter of an hour, then. But now, 
in my turn, I have a request to make." 

"A\1iat iaitr* 

" Let us both go close up to that window." 

" For what purpose ! " 

" I wish to make you popular." 

" I am greatly obliged ; but in what manner 1 " 

" You shall see." 
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I Billot took the provost to the window, which wai 
and called out to his friends in the square below. 
" My friends," said he, " you still wish to take the B 
tUle, do you not t " 
"Yes, yes, yes!" shouted three or four thouea 
TO! COS. 
" But you want gunpowder, do you not 1 " 
"Test gunpowder! gunpowder 1" 
" Well, then, here ia his honor the provost, 
willing to give us all he has in the cellars of the Hotel 
de Ville. Thank him for it, my friends." 

" Loug live the Provost of the Merchants I Long liya 
Monsieur de Flesselles I " shouted the whole crowd, 

" Thanks, my friends : thanks for myself, thanks f 
him," cried Billot. 

»Then, turning towards the provost : - 
" And now, sir," said Billot, " it is no longer necessary 
that I should take you by the collar, while here alone 
with you, or before all the world ; for if you do not give 
me the gunpowder, the nation, as you call it, the nation 
will tear you to pieces." 

"Here are the keys, sir," said the provost. "You 
Ijlutve BO persuasive a mode of asking, iJiat it does not 
en admit a refusal." 

"What you say really encotirt^s me," said Billot, _ 
who appeared to be meditating some other project. 
"Ah, the deuce I Can you have anything else to s 

" Yes. Are you acquainted with the governor of tfai 
istillel" 

" Monsieur de Launay 1 " 
" I do not know what hia name ia." 
" His name is De Laimay." 
" Be it so. Well, do you know Monsieur de Launay I * 
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^^^H " He IB a friend of mine," 

^^^H " In that case, you must desire that do miBfortnnQ 

^^^K should happen to him." 

^^^H '' In fact, I should desire it." 

^^^H " Well, then, the way to prevent any misfortune bap- 

^^^H pening to him is, that he should surrender the Bastille to 

i' me, or, at all events, liberate the doctor." 

" You do not imagine, surely, that I should have iu- 

IOuence enough with him to induce him to surrender to 
you either bis prisoner or his fortress, do you 1 " 
'■ That is my affair. All that I ask is, that you will 
give me an introduction to him." 
" My dear Monsieur Billot, I forewarn you that if you 
go into the Bastille you will go into it alone." 
" Very well." 
" I forewarn you, moreover, that if you enter it alone 
yon will perhaps not get out again." 
** Marvellously well." 
" Tben I will give jou your permission to go into the 
Bastille." 
" I will wait for it." 
" But it will be on still another condition." 
"What ia that r' 
" It is that you will not come to me agun to-morrow 
and ask for a passport to the moon. I forewarn you th&t 
I am not acquainted with any one in those regions." 
"Flesaelles! Flesselles!" said a hollow and threaten- 
ing voice from behind the Provost of the Merchants, "' if 
you continue to wear two faces, — the one which laughs 
with the aristocrats, the other which smiles upon the 
people, — you will perhaps receive between this and to- 
morrow morning a passport for a world from which no 
^ one returns." 

The provost turned round, shuddering. 
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"Who is it that speaks thus I" said be. 

"Tia I, Marat." 

" Marat, the philosopher I Marat, the physiciaalji 

f exclairnHd Billot 

" Yes," replied the s: 

" Yea, Marat, the philosopher ; Mfirat, the phjaiciati 
repeated Fleaselles ; " who in this last capiacitj ought to 
attend to curiug lunatics, which would have beea a sure 
means of now having a goodly number of putients." 

" Monsieur de Flesselles," replied the lugubrious inter- 
locutor, " this worthy citizen has asked you for a pass- 
port which will facilitate his seeing Monsieur de Launay. 
I would observe to you, that not only is he waiting for 
you, but that three thousand men are waiting for him." 

"TiB well, sir; be shall soon have it." 

Flesaellea went to a table, passed one hand over hie 
brow, and with the other seiziog a pen, he rapidly wrote 
several Hues. 

" Here is your aafe-condrict," said he, delivering t 
paper to Billot. 

"Read it," said Marat. 

" I cannot read," said Billot. 

" Well, then, give it to me ; I can read," 

Billot handed the paper to Marat. 

This passport was conceived in the following terms : 

iM. Governor, — We, Provoat of the Merchants of the ci 
pf Paria, aend to you M. Billot, in order to concert with y 
to the interests of the said city. 
Db Flessei 
July It, 1 



" Good I " said Billot, " g^ve it to a 

" Yon find tbia passport good as it 
" Undoubtedly." 
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"Stop a minute. The provost is going to add a post- 
script to it, which will make it belter." 

Aud he went up to Flesselles, who had remained 
standing, his haud on the table, aud wlio looked irith a, 
disdainful air at the two men with whom he was so 
particularly engaged, and at a third one, half naked, who 
liad just presented himself at the door, leaning upon a 
muaketoon. 

It was Pitou, who bad fallowed Billot, and who held 
himself ready to obey the farmer's orders, be they what 
they might. 

" Sir," 8aid Marat to Fleeselles, " the postacript which 
yon are about to add, and which will render the passport 
BO much better, is the following ; " 

"Say on, Monsieur Marat," 

Marat placed the paper on the table, and, pointing with 
his finger to the place on which the provost was to write 
the required postscript :^ 

"The citizen Billot," aaid he, "having the character 
of bearer of a flag of truce, I confide his care to your 

Flesselles looked at Marat, aa if he would rather have 

smashed bis flat face with his fist than do that which he 

had requested. 

" Would you resist, sir 1 " demanded Marat, 

"No," replied Flesselles, "for, after all, you only ask 

me what is strictly right." 

And he wrote the postscript demanded of him, 

" However, gentlemen, you will be pleased to observe 

this well, that I do not answer for the safety of Monsieur 

Billot" 

" And I — I will be answerable for it," said Marat, 
I jerking the paper out of hia hands ; " for your liberty is 
I the guarantee of his liberty, — your head for the safety of 
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ibis head. Here, worthy Billot," eontinued Marat, " here 
is your passport." 

" Labrie I " cried M. de Fleeselles, — " Labrie ! " 

A lackey in grand livery entered the room. 

" My carriage," said the provost. 

" It is waiting for you, sir, in the courtyard." 

" Let us go, then," said the provost. " There is noth- 
ing else which yon desire, gentlemen l" 

" No," Bimultaueoualy replied Billot and Marat 

"Am I to let them paasi" inquired Pitou. 

" My friend," said Flessellea to him, " I would observa 
to yon that you are rather too indecently attired to 
mount guard at my door. If you insist npon remaining 
here, turn your cartouche-box round in &ont, and set 
your back against the wall." 

"Am I to let them paasi" Pitoa repeated, with an 
air which indicated that he did not greatly reliah the jest 
of whioh he had been the subject. 

" Tea," said Billot. 

Pitou mode way for the provost to pass by binu 

" Perhaps you were wrong in allowing that man t« 
go," said Slarat. " He would have been a good hoatagu 
to have kept. But, iu any case, let him go where ha 
will, yon may feel perfectly assured that I will find him 
again." 

" Labrie," said the Provoat of the Merchants, as hd 
was getting into his carriage, "they are going to dis- 
tribnte powder here. Should the H6tel de Ville per- 
chance blow up, I should like to be out of the way of the 
splinters. Let us get out of gunshot, Labrie, ^out of 
gunshot." 

The carriage rattled through the gateway, and appeared 
upon the square, on which were growling some four o« 
five thousand persona. 
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Flesselles was afraid that they might misinterpret his 
departure, which might be considered as a flight. 

He leaned half-way out of the door. 

" To the National Assembly," cried he, in a loud voice 
to the coachman. 

This drew upon him firom the crowd a loud and con- 
tinued outburst of applause. 

Marat and Billot were on the balcony, and had heard 
the last words of Flesselles. 

'* My head against his," said Marat, "that he is not go- 
ing to the National Assembly, but to the king." 

** Would it not be well to have him stopped]" said 
Billot. 

" No," replied Marat, with his hideous smile ; " make 
yourself easy ; however quickly he may go, we shall go 
still quicker than he. But now for the gunpowder.** 

" Yes, to the gunpowder," said Billot. 

And they both went down the great staircase, followed 
by Pitou. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HONSmUR DE LADNAY, QOTEItVOIt OF TEE BASTILLE. 

As Monsieur de FleHBellea had said, there were eight 
[ thousand pounda of gunpowder in the cellars of the 
Hfltel de Ville. 

Marat and Billot went into the first cellar with a luu* 
tern, which they suspended to a hook in the ceiling. 
Piten mounted guard at the door. 
The powder was in Bcnall kegs, containing each about 
I twenty poiiud!<. Men were stationed upon the stairs, 
forming a chain which reached the square, and tbey at 
once began to send up the kegs. 

There was at first a momentary confusion. It was not 
known whether there wouJd be powder eoough for eyery- 
I body, and they ail rushed forward to secure their share. 
I But the chain formed by Billot at length succeeded in 
I making the people wait patiently for their turn, and the 
I distribution was effected with something like an approach 
I to order. 

Every citizen received half a pound of powder, — about 
thirty or forty shots. 

But when every one hod received the powder, it was 
perceived that muskets were sadly deficient. There were 

I scarcely five hundred among the whole crowd. 
While the distriijution was going ou, a portion of this 
furious population who were crying out for arms, went 
ap to the rooms where the electors held their sittings. 
!rhey were occupied in forming the National Guard, of 
which the usher had spoken to Billot. 
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They bad just decreed that this civic militia should be 
conip(wed of forty-eigbt thouaaud men. This mititia but 
yet existed in the decree, and they were disputing as to 
the ge&erul who should command it. 

U wag iu the midst of this discusaiou that the people in- 
vaded the H(it«t de Ville. They bad organized themselTes. 
They only asked to march ; all they required was arms. 

At that moment the noise of 8 carriage coming into 
the courtyard was beard. It was the Provost of the 
Merchants, who had not been allowed to proceed upoa hia 
journey, although he had exhibited a mandate from the 
king, ordering him to proceed to Versailles, and be was 
brought back by force to the Hotel de Ville, 

"Give us arms ! give us anus I" cried the crowd, as 
Boou as they perceived him at a distance. 

"Arms!" cried he; "I have no arms; but theia 
mnst be some at the areenal." 

"To the arsenal ! to the arsenal ! " cried the crowd. 

And 6ve or ais thousand men rushed on to the Quay 
de la Greve. 

The arsenal was empty. 

They returned, with bitter lamentations, to the Hotel 
de Ville. 

The provost had no arms, or rather would not give 
them. Pressed by the people, be bad the idea of sending 
theoi to the Chartreux. 

The Chartreux. opened its gates. They searched it in 
every direction, but did not find even a pocket-pistoL 

During this time Flesaelles, having been informed that 
Billot and Marat were still in the cellars of the Hotel de 
Ville, completing the distribution of the gunpowder, pro- 
posed to send a deputation to De Launay, to propose to 
him that he should withdraw the cannon from his ram- 
parts, BO as to be out of sight. 
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That which the evening before had made the crowd 
toot most obstreperously was these giins, which, stretch- 
forth their long necks, were seen beyond the turreted 
parapets. FleaaelleB hoped that, by causing them to dis- 
appear, the people would be ooatented by the concession, 
and would withdraw satisfied. 

The deputation had just set forth, when the people 
returned in great fury. 

On hearing the cries they uttered. Billot and Marat 
ran upstairs into the courtyard. 

Fleaselles, from an interior balcony, endeavored to calm 
the people. He proposed a decree which should author- 
ize the districts to manufacture fifty thousand pikes. 

The people were about to accept this proposal. 

" Decidedly this man is betraying us," said Marat, 

Then, turning to Billot, — 

" do to the Bastille," said he, " and do what yovi pro- 
posed to do. In an hour I will send you there twenty 
thousand men, and each man with a musket on his 
shoulder." 

Billot, at first sight, had felt great confidence in thie 
man, whose name had become so popular that it had 
reached even him. He did not even ask him how he cal- 
culated on procuring them. An abb^ was there, imbued 
with the general enthusiasm, and crying, like all the 
rest, " To the Bastille 1 " Billot did not like abbe's, but 
this one pleased him. He gave him the charge of con- 
tinuing the distribution, which the worthy abbe accepted. 

Then Marat mounted upon a post. There was at that 
moment the most frightful noise and tumult. 

Silence ! " cried he ; "I am Marat, and I wish to 
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They were at once quieted as if by magic, and eve^^^^^H 
s was directed towards the orator. ^^^^H 
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Toil wish for a 

yes ! " replied ihous 




e said. 
luds of voices, 
"To take the Bastille 1" 
" Tea 1 yes 1 yea ! " 

" Well tbeo, come with me, and you shall have them." 
" And where 1 " 

" To the Invftlides, where there are twenty-Sve thou- 
sand muskets. To the Itivalidea 1 " 

" To the Invalides I to the Invalides I " cried ereiy 
Toioe. 

"And now," said Harnt to Billot, who had just called 
Pitou ; " jou will go to the Bastille ) " 
" Yes." 

" Stay. It might happen that before my men arrive 
t yon may stand in need of assistance." 

" In fact," said Billot, " that is jMBsible." 
Marat tore out a leaf from a small memorandum hook, 
I ftnd wrote four words upon it with a pencil : — 
"This comes from Marat." 
Then he drew a sign upon the paper, 
" Weil 1 " cried Billot, " what would you have me do 
I with this note, Biuc« you do not tell me the name or the 
t address of the person to whom I am to deliver it 1 " 

3 the address, the man to whom I recommend 
none ; as to his name, it is well known. Ask 
J the first workman you may meet for Gonchon, the Mira- 
I beau of tha penple." 

" Gonchon — you will remember that name, Pitou." 
'■ Gonchon or Gondtonins," said Pitou. " I shall not 
\ torga\ it" 

" To the Invalides 1 to the Invalides I " howled the 
\ mob, with inoreasinf; ferocity. 

"Well, then, gol" said Marat to Billot; "and may 
I the genius of Liberty march before thee ! " 
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P" To the Invalides 1 " be thea cried in hia tnin. 
And be went dowu the Quoi de Gevrea, followed by 
more than twenty thousand men. 

Biilot, on his side, took with him some five or bu thou- 
sand. These were all armed in one way or another. 

At the moment when they were about to proceed along 
the banlc of the river, and the remainder were going 
towanla the Boulevard, the Provost of the Merchauta 
appeared at a window. 

■ " My frieuda," said he, " why is it that I see a green 
cockade iu your hats 1 " 
They were the leaves of the linden-trees, of Camille 
DesmoiiIJns, which many had adopted merely from see- 
ing others wear them, but without even knowing their 
sign ifi cat Ion. 

I "Hope I hupe t" cried several voices. 
"Yei ; but the color that denotes hope is, at the aan^ 
time, that of the Count d'Artois. Would you have thf 
air of weariuff the livery of a prince 1 " 
" No, no 1 " cried all the crowd in chorus, and Billot 
louder than the rest. 
" Well 1 then you ought to change that cockade i and, 
if you will wear a livery, let it at least he that of the 
'<nty of Paris, the mother of us all, — hlue and red, my 
friends, hlue and red," • 
" Yes, yes," cried every tongue ; " blue and red." 
Upon tbese words, every one trampled under foot hia 
green cockade, every one called for ribbons ; as if by 
enchantment, the windows round the square were opened, 
and blue and red ribbons rained down in floods. 

1 Same time afterwards, MoasIeiiT de Lafayette also nude the olMsrvB- 

Ition that bifle anii re<] were likewise the colon of the UoubboT Orleans, 
•nd added to them a third color, white, mying 1i> those who received it 
iitFtnhlni, "I give foUMooolude that will make Uw toni of the whole 
World." 
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But all the ribbons that fell scareely sufficed for a, 
thousand men. 

Instantly aprons, silk gowast acarfe, curtains, were tom, 
stripped, and cut in fragraents ; these fragments irere 
formed into bowa, rosettes, and scarfs. Every one took 
his share. 

After which Billot's small army again moved forward. 

It kept OQ recruiting as it advanced ; all the arteries 
of the Faubourg St. Atitoine sent to it as it passed the 
most ardent and the moat active of their population. 

They reached, in tolerably good oi-der, the end of the 
Rue Lesdiguieres, where already a mass of curious 
lookers-on — some tvmid, others calm, and others inso- 
lent — were gaaing at the towers of the Bastille, exposed 
to an ardent suii. 

The arrival of the popular drums by the Faubourg 
St, Aatoiue; 

The arrival of about a bnudred of the French Guards 
from the Boulevards ; 

The arrival of Billot and bis troop, at once changed the 
character and the aspect of the assembled crowd ; the 
timid became emboldened, the calm became excited, and 
the insolent begau to threaten. 

" Down with the cannon I down with the cannon I " cried 
twenty thousand voices, threatening with their clinched 
fists the heavy guns which stretched forth their brazen 
necks from the embrasures of the platforms. 

Just at that moment, as if the governor of the Bastille 
was obeying the injunctions of the crowd, some artillery- 
men approached the gnus, which they drew in, till at last 
they disappeared entirely. 

The cro«d clapped their hands ; tbey had then be- 
come a power, unce the governor had yielded to their 
threats. 
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Notwithstanding tliia, the sentinels oontinued pt 
backwards and forwards on the platforiua. At evf 
post was an Invalide and a Swisa. 

After faaviug cried, "Down with the cb 
crowd shouted, " Down with the Swiss I " It was a con- 
tinuation of the cry of the night before, " Down with the 
Germans I " 

But the Swiss did not the less oontinne their guard, 
crossing the Invalidea in their measured pacings up and 
I down. 

ft One of those who cried, " Down with the Swisa 1 " be- 
P eame impatient ; ho had a gun in his hand ; he pointed 
the muzzle of his gun at the sentinel, and fired. 

The boll struck the gray wall of the Baatille, one foot 
below the coping-stone of the lower, and immediatety in 
front of the spot where the Swisa had pa 
spot where the shot had struck, it left a white mark, b 
the sentinel did not stop, and did not even turn ] 
head. 

A loud murmur soon arose around the man who had 
fired, and thus was given tiie signal of attack, aa unheard 
of aa it was senseless, — a murmur more of terror thao 
of anger. Many persons conoeived that it b ~ 

punishable with death to fire a muaket'shot at i 
Baatille. 

Billot gazed upon the dark-green masa like to thos 
fabulous monsters which in ancient legends are repre- 
sented to ns as covered with scalea. He counted the 
embraanrea at which the cannon might at any given m> 
ment be rolled back to their places. He counted the 
number of muakets the muzzlea of which might be di- 
rected throtigh the loop-holea at the assembled crowd. 

And Billot shook his head, recalling to mind the « 
nttered by FlesseUes. 
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" We shall never be alile to get m there," said lie. 
"And why tjhftll we never bo able to get inl" sfud a 
Toice close beside him. 

Billot turned round and saw a man with a savage 
comitenanee, dressed in rags, and whose eyes sparkled 
like two stars. 

" Because it appears to me impossible to take auoli & 
ass as tbat by force." 

" The taking of the Bastille," said the man, " is not a 
led of war, but an act of faith. Believe, and thou shall 
Succeed." 

Patience 1 " said Billot, feeling in his pocket for his 
passport. 

The man was deceived as to bis meaning. 
" Patience I " cried he, "oh, yes, I imderBtand joul 
jou are fat — you — yon look like a farmer." 
" And I am one, in fact," said Billot. 
" Then I can well understand why you say patience I 
You have been always well fed ; but look behind you for 
a moment and see those spectres who are now surround- 
ing us. See their dried-up veins, count their bones 
through the rents in their garments, and then ask them 
whether they understand the word patience." 

This ia one who speaks well," said Pitou, " but he 
terrifies me." 

He does not terrify me," said Billot ; and turning 
^again towards the man : — 

Yes, patience," he said j "but only for another quar- 
ter of an hour, tbat 's all," 

Ah, ah !" cried the man, smiling ; " a quarter of an 
hour ; that indeed is not too much. And what will you 
do in a quarter of an hour 7" 

During that time 1 shall have visited the Bastille, I 
11 know the number of its garrison, T shall know Git 
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iutentionB of its governor i I shaU know, in fioe, the nay 
into it." 

" Yea ! if after that you could only find the way out 
of it?" 

" Well, auppoBing thiit I do not get out of it. There 
is a man who will come and show me the way." 

" And who is this man t " 

" Gonchou, the Mirabeau of the people." 

The man gave a atart. His eyes emitted fiaahes of 
fire. 

" Do Tou know him ) " inquired he. 

"No." 
. " Well, what mean you, then ) " 

I " Why, I am going to know him ; for I was told that 
the first to whom I might epeak on the square before 
the Bastille would lead me to him. You are on the 
square of tlie Bastille ; take me to him," 

" What do you want with him t " 

" To deliver to him tliia paper." 
I " From whom ia it 1 " 
I " From Marat, the phyBician." 

" From Marat t you know Marat I " excltumed the man. 

" I have juat left him." 

" Where 1 " 

"At the Hotel de Ville." 

"What ia he doing 1" 

" He has gone to arm twenty thousand men at the 
Invalides." 

" la that case, give me that paper. I am Gouchon." 

Billot drew baok a step. 

" You are Gonchon 1 " cried he. 

" My friends," said the mau in rags, " hero ia one who 
does not know me, aod who is asking whether it ia true 
that I am Gouuhon." 
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The orowd burst into & loud laugh. It appeared to all 

these men that it was imposaible that any one could be 
BO ignorant as not to know their favorite orator. 

" Long live Oonahon I " oried two or three tbouaand 
voicea. 

" Take it," aaid Billot, handing the paper to him. 

" Friends," cried Gouchon, after having read it, and 
layiug his hand on Billot's ahonider, " this is a brother- 
Marat recommends him. We can therefore rely tipoa 
him. "What is your name t " said he to the farmer. 

" My name is Billot" 

" And mine," rejoined Gonchon, " is Hache, and be- 
tween us both I trust we shall be able to do something." * 

The crowd amUed at this sanguluary jest. 

" Yes, yea, we shall soon do something," cried they. 

"Well! what are we going to do!" asked several 

"Why, zounds!" cried Gonchon, "we are going to 
take the Bastille." 

" This is OS it should be," cried Billot ; " that is what 
I call speaking. Liatcn to me, brave Gonchon. How 
many men have you to back you 1 " 

" Thirty thousand, or somewhere near that." 

" Thirty thousand men you have at your disposal, 

twenty thousand will soon be here from the Invalides, 

and ten thousand are already here ; why, 't is more than 

enough to insure our succeBs, or we shall never succeed 

^^ atalL" J 

^^^L " We shall succeed," replied Gonchon. 1 

^^^^ " I believe so. Well, then, call together your thirty I 

^^^f thousand men. I, in the mean time, will go to the gov- I 

I emor, and summon him to surrender. If he surrenders, ■ 

•ek on which eriuiiiaU I 

K Jieoda are etruck on. Ujune meima aie. — TRAiiaiATOB. M 
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E> much the better ; we sHrII avoid much bloodshed. 
B tvill not surrender, the blood that will be spilled wil 
•ill! upon his head ; and in these days, blood that L 
spilled in an unjust cause briuga down misfortunes with 
it. Ask the Germans if it be not so." 

" How long do you expect to remain with the gOT- 
eruor 1 " aaked Gonohon, 

" As long as I possibly can, until the Bastille is com-f 
pletely invested. If it be possible, when I come out 
^^^ftgaiD, the attack will begin, 
^^B " 'T is understood." 

^^P " You do not mistrust me 1 " said Billot to OoQchon, ^ 
feolding out his hand to bim. 

" Who, 1 1 " replied Gonchon, with a smile of diadcun, 

at the same time pressing the hand of the stout farmer, 

and with a strength that could not have been expected 

from bis emaciated appeamuce; "I mistrust you I and 

for what reason, pray 1 If it were my will, upou a word, 

a sign given by me, I could have you pounded like glass, 

even were you sheltered by those fomiidable towers, 

whioh to-morrow will no longer exist, — were you pro- 

^^ tected by these soldiers, who this evening will have ea- 

^^Kpoused our paity or will have ceased to exist Go, then, 

^^Kind rely on Gonchon as be relics on Billot." 

^^f Billot was convinced, and walked towards the entranoe 

of the Bastille, while the strange person with whom fae 

had been conversing darted down the faubourg, amid 

ahouta, repeated a thousand times, of — 

" Long live Gonthon ! Long live the llirabeau of the 
Bople I " 

^ not know what the Mirabean of the nobles may 

i Pitou to Billot, "but I think our Mirabeaua 

ideoualy ugly personage." 
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THE BASTILLB AtTD 1 

We will not describe the Eastille ; it 

It Uvea aa aa eternal image, both i 
the old and in the imaginntiou of the young. 

We ahall content ourselves with merely stating that, 
Been from the Boulevard, it presented, in front of the 
square then called Place de la Bastille, two twin towers, 
while its two fronte ran parallel with the banks of the 
canal which now exista. 

The entrance to the Baatille was defended, in the first 
place, by a guardhouse, then by two lines of eentinela, 
and besides these by two drawbridges. 

After having passed through these several obsticles, 
yon came to the courtyard of the government house, — 
that la to say, the residence of the governor. 

From this courtyard a gallery led to the ditches ot 
the Bastille. 

At this other entrance, which opened upon the ditches, 
was a drawbridge, a guardhouse, and an iron gate. 

At the first entrance they wished to stop Billot ; but 
Billot shows the passport he received from Flesselles, and 
they allow him to pass on. 

Billot then perceives that Pitou is following him. 
Pitou had no permission ; but be would have followed 
the fertner's steps down to the infernal regions, or would 
Lave ascended to the moon. 

" Remain outside," said Billot. " Should I not coma 
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Hit again, it woiUd be well there should be some one t^l 
i«mind the people that I hai 
" That is perfei:tly right," said Pitou. " How long a 
t to wait before I remind them of itl" 
" One hour." 
"And the casket!" inquired Pitou. 
"Ah, you remind me! Well, theu, should I not get 
out again ; ehould Gonchou not take the Bastille, or, in 
short, if, after having taken it, I should not be found, you 
must tell Doctor Gilbert, whom they will tiud perhaps, 
that men who came from Paris took from me the casket 
which he confided to my care five years ago ; that I, on 
the instant, started off to iofurm him of what had hap- 
pened ; that, on arriving at Paris, I was informed that he 
was in the Bastille ; that I attempted to take the Bastille, 
and that in the attempt I left my skin there, which was 
altogether at hia service." 

"Tis well. Father Billot," said Pitou; "only 'tis 
rather a long story, and I am much afraid that I 
forget it." 

" Forget what I have said to you 1 " 

" Yes." 

" I will repeat it to you, then." 

" No," said a voice close to Billot's ear ; *' it wou 

h better to write it." 
" I do not know h 
I " I do. I am an 
* " Ah ! you are an usher 

" Stanislaus Jlaillard, 
Chatelet" 

And he drew from his pocket a long ink-horn, in which 
there were pens, paper, and ink ; in fine, all that i 
necessary for writing. 

He was a man about forty-five yeara old, tall, thin, e 
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ler in the Court of tl 
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gr&v^looking, dressed entirely in black, i 
profession. 

" Here is one wbo looks confoundedly like an under- 
taker," muttered Pitou. 

" You saj," inquired the usher, with great caltnnesB, 
" tbat men who came trom Paris carried off a ca&ket 
which Dr. Gilbert confided to joul" 

" Yes." 

" That is a punishable crime." 

*' These men belonged to the police of Paris.'* 

" Infamous robbei-s 1 " muttered MaiUanL 

Then, banding the paper to Pitou ; — 

'• Here, take this, young man," said he ; " it is the 
memorandum you require; and should he be killed," — 
be pointed to Billot — " should you be killed, it is to be 
hoped tbat I shall not be killed too." 

" Aud should you not be killed, what would you do 1 " 
asked Pitou. 

" I would do that which yon were to have done," r^ 
plied Halliard. 

" Thanks," said Billot. 

And he held out his baud to the usher. 

The usher grasped it with a vigor which could not 
^L^ ■ been anticipated from his lank meagre body. 

" Then I may fully depend upon you 1 " said Billot. 

" As on Marat — as on Gonchon." 

" Good ! " said Pitou ; " they form a trinity which I am 
sure I shall not find in paradise," 

Then, going up to BiDot; — 

"Tell rae, Father Billot, you will be prudent, will 

" Pitou," replied the farmer, with an eloquenoe which 
Bometimes astonished people, when proceeding from one 
who had always led a country life, " foi^et not what I 
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Bay to you, — that the most prudent liae of conduct i: 

France ia to be courageoua." 

And he passed the first line of seatinela, while Pi 
returned towards the square. 

At the drawbridge he was again obliged to parley. 

Billot showed hia ptifispart. The drawbridge was 
down, the irou-grated gate was opened. 

Close beside the gate stood the governor. 

This interior court, in which the governor was waJti 
for Billot, was the courtyard which served aa a prome- 
nade to the prisonei'B. It was guarded by eight towers, 
— thut is to say, by eight giants. No window opened 
into it. Never did the sun shine on its pavement, which 
was damp and almost muddy. It might have been taken 
for the bottom of an immense well. 

Iq this courtyard was a clock, supported by figures 
representing enchained captives, which measured the 
hours, and from which fell the regular and slow sounds 
of the minutes as they passed by, as in a dungeon the 
droppings from the ceiling eat into the pavement slal 
oa which they fall. 

At the bottom of this well the prisoner, lost amid the' 
abyss of stone, for a moment contemplated its cold naked- 
ness, and soon asked to be allowed to return to his ceU. 

Close beside the grated gate which opened on this 
courtyard stood, as we have said, Monsieur de Launay. 

Monsieur de Launay was a man from forty-five to fifty 
years of age. On that day he was dressed in a gray coat. 
Me wore the red ribbon of the order of Saint Louis, and 
iu his hand be carried a sword'Cane. 

This Monsieur de Launay was a man of wicked disposi- 
tion. The memoirs of Linguet had just bestowed 
him a sorrowful celebrity ; he was almost as much deti 
as the prison itselC 
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^^^^1 In {act, the De Launays, like the CTi4teauneufs, the 
^^^^P Levi'illieres, and the Saint Florentins, who held the lettrts 
^^^^1 de cachet from father to sod, alfio from father to son 
^^^^1 transmitted the Bastille to one another. 
^^^^^ For, ELB is well known, it was not the minister of war 
^^^B who appointed the officers of this Juil. At the Bastille, 
^^^^B all the places were sold to the highest bidder, trom that 
^^^^ft of the governor himself, down to that of the scullion. 
^^^^P The governor of the Bastille was a jaOer on a grand 
^^^H scale, an eating-house keeper wearing epaulettes, who 
^^^^K added to his salary of sixty thousand livres, sixty thou- 
^^^H sand more which he extorted and plundered. 
^^^H It was highly necessary that he should recover the 
^^^B capital and interest of the money he had invested. 
^^^^B Monsieur de Launay, in point of avsrice, far surpassed 
^^^^P his predecessors. This might, perhaps, have arisen from 
^^^H his having paid more for the place, and having foreseen 
^^^^^ that he would not remain in it so long as they did. 
^^^H^ Me fed his whole house at the eispense of his prisoceTS. 
^ He had reduced the quantity of fuel, and doubted the hira 

of furniture in each room. 

»He had the right of bringing yearly into Paris a hun- 
dred pipes of wine, free of duty. He sold his right to a 
tavern-keeper, who brought in wines of excellent quality ; 
then with a tenth part of this duty he purchased the 
vinegar with which he supplied his prisoners. 
The unhappy prisoners in the Bsstille had only one 
consolation; this was a small garden, which had been 
formed on one of the bastions. There they could walk ; 
there for a few moments they could inhale pure air, the 
perfumes of the flowers, and enjoy the light. 

He rented this little garden to a gardener, and for 
\ fifty livres a year which he received from him he had 
deprived the prisoners of this last enjoyment. 
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true tbat to rich priaoners hie complaisaoce was 
Sxtreme- He conducted one of thoiu to the house of his 
own mietrcss, who had thus her apartmeuta fumished,J 
and was kept in luxury, without its coating a stiver t 
him, Do Lauuay. 

See the work entitled "The Bastille Unveiled," and 
jou will find ia it this fact, and many others teaides. 
And, BotwitfaBtauding, this man was courageous. 
Since the previous evaniug tlie storm had beau threat- 
ening around him. Since the previous evening he pej 
ceived the wares of this great commotiou, which was s 
ascending, beat against his walls. 
And yet he was calm, though pale. 
, It is true that he had to support him four pieces c 
artillery, ready prepared to fire ; around him, a garriso 
Swiss and Invalides ; before him, only an unarmed mi 

For, on entering the Bastille, Billot had giveu Pitoj 
his carbine to take care of. 

He bad understood that withio that iron grating whiob 
le saw before him, a weapon would be more dangerouB 
(than useful to him. 

Billot, at a single glance, observed all, — the calm and 
almost threatening attitude of the governor j the Swiss 
and lavalides in the several guard-houses and on the 
platforms ; and the silent bustle of the artillerymen, who 
were stowing their cartridges into the magazines of theie 
ammunition-wagons. 

The sentinels held their musketa at the make-ready j] 
the ofhcers bad their swords drawn. 

The governor remained motionless ; Billot was obligedfl 
to advance towards him ; the iron-grated gate cloaed I 
hind the bearer of the people's flag of truce with a 
ter noise of grating iron, which, brave as he was, mads 
the marrow of hia bones chill within him. 
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"WTiat want you with me again 1" said De Launay 
to him. 

" Again ! " reiterated Billot ; " it appears to me, how- 
ever, that this is the firet timt; I have Been you, and con- 
sequently that you have yet no right to bo wearied of 
seeing me." 

" It is because I have been told that you come from 
the Setel de Ville." 

" That ia true. I came from there." 

" Well, then, only just now I received a deputation 
from the municipality." 

" And for what purpose did it come 1 " 

" It came to obtain a promise from me that I would 
not be the first to fire." 

" And you promieed that you would not ? " 

" Yes." 



" And was this all 1 " 

"It also came to request that I would draw i 






guns. 



"And you have them drawn in; I know that, for I 
was on the square of the Bastille when this manceuvra 
was eiecuted." 

"And you doubtless tliought that I was yielding to 
the threatB of the people ? " 

" Why, zounds 1 it did look very hke it." 

"Did I not tell you so, gentlemen 1" exclaimed De 
Launay, turning towards his officera ; " did I not tell you 
that we should be thought capable of such cowardice 1" 

Theu, turning to Billot, — 

"And you, — from wbom do you comet" 

"I come on behalf of the people," proudly rephed 
Billot. 

"'T is well," said De Launay, smiling; " but you have 
some other recommeodatioa, I suppose; for with that 
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whioh you set forth, you would not bare been allowed to 
pnsa the first tine of my sentrios." 

"Yes; I hflve a aafe-cooducl from Monsieur da Flaa-.^ 
selles, your friend." 

" Flesaelles 1 You say that he is my friend," rejoined 
De Latinay, looking intently at Billot, ae if lie i 
have road the inmost recesses of Lis heart. " MTbeno^ 
know you that Monsieur de Flessellos is my friend 1 " I 

"Why, I supposed him to be ao." 

" Supposed ! — oh, that is all I 'T is well. Let u 
your safe-con dnot." 

Billot presented the paper to him. 

Da Launay read it once, thon a second time, and * 
turned and twisted it about to diaaover whether it did 
not contain some postscript bi^tween its pages ; held it 
Jip to the light, to see whether there were not some lines 
ritten between the lines of the missive. 
this is all he has to eay to me 1 '* 

" All." 

"You are surel" 

" Perfectly sure." 

" Nothing verbal 1 " 
[ "Nothing." 

" 'T is very strange 1 " e:tGlaimed De Latiiiay, darting 
one of the loop-holea a glance at the crowd 

tembled in the square before the Bastille. 
F " But what would you have had him aay to youl" 
tid Billot. 
■ De Launay made an impatient gesture. 

" Oh nothing, nothing I Pome, now, tell me what you 
want ; bnt speak quickly, fnr I am pressed for time." 
^^—j " Well, then, what I want is, that you should surrender 
^^^fte BastOle to us." 
^^^1 "What said you}" cried De Launay, quickly turning 
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round, oa if he thought he had miEunderBtood the far- 
mer's meaning. "You say — 1" 

" I say tliftt I have come in the name of the people, to 
demand that you eurrender the Bastille." 

De Laiinay shrilled his shoulders. 

" Tise people are, in truth, very strange animals," 
said Le. 

" Hey ! " cried Billot. 

"And what do they want to do with the Bnstillel" 

" They want to demoliBli it." 

" And what the devil has the Bastille to do with the 
people ) Was ever a man of the people put into the Bas- 
tille 1 The people, on the contrary, ought to liless every 
atone of which the Bastille is formed. Who are they who 
are put into the Bnatille 1 Philosophers, men of science, 
ariatoenits, ministers, princes, — that is to say, the 
enemies of the people." 

" Well, that proves that the people are not egotists," 
retorted Billot. 

" My friend," said De Lannay, with a shade of com- 
misemtion in his tone, "it is easy to perceive that yon 
are not a. soldier." 

" You are quite right. I am a farmer." 

" That you do not inhabit Paris." 

" In fact, I ara from the country." 

"That you do not thoroughly know what the Bastille is." 

" That is true. I only know what I have seen of it, — 
that is to say, the exterior walls." 

" Well, then, come along with me, and I will show you 
what the Bastille is." 

" Ho I hi> ! " muttered Billot to himself, " he is going 
to lend me over some villanous trap-door, which will sud- 
denly open under my feet, and then, good-night, Father 
Billot." 
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But the intrepid former did not even blink., and showed 
"lumeelf ready to follow the governor of the Bastille. 

In the first placu," said De Lauuay, ''you must 
know that I have powder enough in my cellai-s to blow 
up, not only the Bastille iUelf, but with it at least half 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine." 

" I know that," tmuqtiilly replied BiUot. 

" Very well ; but now louk at those four pieces ( 
artillery." 

" I see them." 

" They enfilade the whole of this gallery, as ] 
also see ; and this gallery is defended, first, by a 
house; secondly, by two ditches, which only can 
crowed with the assistance of two drawbridges ; 
lastly, by a grated iron gate." 

" Oh, I do not say that the Eagtille is badly defended," 
calmly observed Billot ; " all that I say is, thut it will be 
well attacked." 

" Let us go on," said De Xjaunay. 

Billot gave an assenting nod, 

" Here is a postern which opens on the ditches," 
the governor ; " look at the thickuoss of the walls.*' 

" Somewhere ahout forty feet," 

"Yes; forty at the bottom, and fifteen at the t(^ 
Tou see thnt, although the people may have good u 
they would break tjiem against these stones." 

" I did not say," rejoined Billot, " that the peopl 
would demolish the Bastille before taking it. 
I said was, that they would demolish it after bavin 
taken it" 

go up the steps," said De Launay. 



Let us go up." 
They went up some thirty steps. 
The governor stopped. 
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"See," a&id he, "here is Euiother embrasure, which 
opeoa on the passage by which you wish to enter; this 
is only defeaded by a rampart gun, hut it Iibb already 
acquired a certain reputation. You know the soug-~ 



'' Certainly," said Biliot ; " I do know it j but I do 
not thiuk that this is the time to aiug it." 

" Wait a moment. Well, Marshal Saxe called this atiiall 
cannon his Musette, because it sung correctly the air be 
beet Uked. That is an historical detail" 



"Oh I" 

" Let I 
up the si 

They B< 
Compte. 



ejaculated Billot. 

8 go up higher J " aud they continued to climb 



a reached a platform on the tower called La 



hi ah ! " ejaculated Billot, 

" What is it 1 " inquired De Launay. 

"You have not had the cannon disraounted." 

" I have had them drawn in, that 'a all." 

" You know that I shall tell the people thatcanuon are 
Btill here." 

" TeU them bo." 

"You will not have them dismounted, thenl" 

" No." 

" Decidedly 1 " 

"The kiug'a cannon are here by the king's order, 
sir ; they can only be dismounted by an order &om the 
king." 

" Monsieur de Launay," said Billot, feeling his thoughts 
rise within him according to the importance of the mo- 
ment, " the real king, vhom I counsel you to obey, ia 
yonder." 

And he showed to the governor the gray crowd, some 
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of wLom were still covered with blood from the combat 
of the preceding evcDing, and whose undulating move- 
meats before the ditches made their arms gleam ia the 

" Sir," said De Launay in hia turn, throwing his head 
back with a haiightj air, " jou may perhaps acknowledge 
two kings ; but 1, the govoruor of the Bastille, know but 
one, and he is Louis, the Sixteenth of that name, who has 
affixed hia name to a commission by virtue of which I 
command here, both men and things." 

" You are not, then, a citizen 1 " cried Billot in anger. 

" I am a French gentleman," said the governor. 

" Ah I that ia true ; you are a soldier, and you speak 
as a soldier." 

" You have said the word, air," said De Launay, how* 

1 a soldier) and I execute the orders I " 



m a citizen, and my duty 

n with your orders as » _ 
— whether it be the oiiff>a 
a who fulfils his duty." 



And I, sir," said Billot. " 
a citizen being in oppositi 
soldier, one of us two will die 
who obeys bis ordera, or the o) 
" It is probable, air." 
"Then you are determined to fire upon the people? 
"By no meauB — so long as they do not fire upon i 
T have pledged my word to the envoys of Monaieur de 
Pleaselles. You see that the gims have been drawn 
in, but at the first ahot fired from the square upou 
castle — " 

Well, at the firat ahoti" 
I will run to one of theae guna, — this one, for in- 
ice, — I will myself wheel it to the embrasure, I will 
point it with my own hands, and I will fire it with the 
match you see standing here." 
"Your 
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" Oh, if I believed that," said Billot, " before allowing 
you to coramit Biich a crime — " 

" I have told you that I am a soldier, sir, and ttkat I 
know nothing but my orders." 

" Well, then, look ! '' said Billot, drawing De Launay 
towards an ombrasure, and poiuting out to him alter- 
uately two differeut poiuta, the Faubourg St. Antoiue 
and the Boulevard, " yonder ai'e those Ironi whom in 
future you will receive your orders." 

And he showed Do Launay two dark, dense, and 
howling maBses, who, compelled to take the form of the 
Boiilevards, undulated like an immense serpent, of which 
the bead and the body could be seen, but the last rings 
of which were lost to sight, from the unevenness of the 
ground on which it crawled ; and all that could be 
seen of the gigantic reptile was refulgent with luminous 
scales. 

It was the double troop, to which Billot had given 
rendezvous on the square of the Bastille, — the one led 
by Marat, and the other by Gonchon. 

On both sides they advanced, brandishing their arms 
and uttering the most terrific cries. 

De Launay turned pale at the sight, and raising h!* 
oane: — 

" To your guns ! " cried he. 

Tben, advancing towards Billot with a threatening 
gesture : — 

" And you, wretch ! " he exclaimed, " you who have 
come here under the pretest of parleying with me while 
the others are advancing to the attack, do you know that 
you deserve to die 1 " 

And he half drew his sword from the cane which 
it. 
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^^^Hteized De Luutmy by the uullar aud tbe waistband. 
^^^H^ " And you," said he, as be raised bim ft'om tiie grtiuDd, 
^^^H'* you deserve that I should hurl you over the ramparts, 
^^^Vto dash you in pieces against the sides of the ditch I 
^^^^ But, God be thanked 1 I shall fight you in another 
nianuer I " 

At that momeut an immeuae and universtit clamor, 

ascending from below, and rushing through the air like 

tbe wild Lowliugs of the hurricaue, reached tbeir ears, 

Rud Monsieur de Lnsme, tbe major of tbe Bastille, 

^^^^ appeared upon the platform, 

^^^^ "Sir," cried he, addressing bitnaclf to Billot, "sir, be 
^^^Bpleased to show yourself; all those people yonder believe 
^^^Btlint some misfortune has befallen you, and they are 
^^^Hflalling for you." 

^^^B And in fimt the name of Billot, whiah had been 
^^^Pspread among the crowd by Pitou, was beard amidst 
[ the clamor. 

Billot bad loosed liie hold, and Monsieur de Launay 
I aheathed his sword. 

^^H Then there was a momeutary hesitation between these 
^^^KUiree men ; while cries calling for vengeance, and threat- 
^^^Htaiiug shouts were heard. 

^^^H " Show yourself then, sir," said De Launay : " not 
^^^Kbat these clamors intimidate me, but that it niay be 
^^^K^owu that 1 am a man who loyally keeps bis word." 
^^^F Then Billot put his head between the battlements, 
' making a sign with his hand. 

On seeing this, loud shouts of applanse rose from the 
populace. It was, in a manner, tbe revolution rising 
from the forehead of the Bastille in the person of this 
man of the people, who was the first to trample on its 
platfurm as a uonqueror. 
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'"T is well. Sir," then said De LaniiBj; "all is now 
terminated between us ; you faave nothing further to do 
here. You are called for yonder : go down." 

Billot was sensible of this moderation in a man who 
had him completely in his power ; be went down the 
same staircase by which he bod ascended the ramparts, 
tbe governor following him. 

As to the major, be had remained there ; the governor 
had given him some orders iti a whisper. 

It was evident that Monsieur de Launay bad but one 
desire, and this was that the hearer of the flog itf truce 
should become bis enemy, and that as quickly as 
possible. 

Billot walked across the courtyard without uttering a 
word. He saw the artillerymen standing by their gims. 
Tbe match was smoking at the end of a lance. 

Billot stepped before them. 

" My friends," said be, " remember that I came to re- 
quest your chief to prevent the spilling of blood, and that 
he has refused." 

" In the name of tbe king, sir," cried De Laun&y, 
stamping his foot, " leave this place I " 

" Beware ! " said Billot ; " if you order me out in tbe 
name of tbe king, I shall come in again in the name of the 
people." 

Then, turning towards the guard-bouse, before which 
tbe Swiss were standing : — 

" Come, now," said he, " tell me for which side are 
you i " 

The Swiss soldiers remained silent. 

Be Launay pointed with his finger to the iron gate. 

Billot wished to make a last effort. 
Sir," said he to De Launay, " in tbe name of tbe 
nation I in tbe name of your brothers I " 
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** Of my brothers I You call my brothers those men 
who are howling, ' Down with the Bastille ! * ' Death to its 
governor I * They may be your brothers, sir, but most 
assuredly they are not mine ! '* 

" In the name of humanity, then ! *' 

"In the name of humanity, which urges you on to 
come here, with a hundred thousand men, to cut the 
throats of a hundred unfortunate soldiers shut up in 
these walls." 

** And by surrendering the Bastille you would be doing 
precisely that which would save their lives.'^ 

"And sacrifice my honor." 

Billot said no more to him. This logic of the soldier 
completely overcame him ; but turning to the Swiss and 
Invalides : — 

" Surrender, my friends ! " cried he ; " it is still time. 
In ten minutes it will be too late." 

" If you do not instantly withdraw, sir," in his turn 
cried De Launay, " on the word of a gentleman, I will 
order you to be shot I " 

Billot paused a moment, crossed his arms oyer his 
chest in token of defiance, exchanged a last threaten- 
ing glance with De Launay^ and passed through the 
gate. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE BASTILLE. 

The crowd was waiting ; scorched by the burning July 
sun, they were trembling, mad with excitement. Gon- 
chon*8 men had just joined those of Marat. The Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine had recognized and saluted its brother, 
the Faubourg St. Marceau. 

Gonchon was at the head of his patriots. As to Marat^ 
he had disappeared. 

The aspect of the square was frightful. 

On Billot's appearance the shouts redoubled. 

" Well ? " said Gonchon, going up to him. 

" Well, the man is brave,'* said Billot. 

^'What mean you by saying *The man is brave *1" 
inquired Gonchon. 

I mean to say that he is obstinate." 

^^He will not surrender the Bastille 1" 
No." 

He will obstinately sustain the siege 1 ** 
Yes." 

" And you believe that he will sustain it long 1 * 

" To the very death." 

" Be it so ! Death he shall have ! " 

" But what numbers of men we are about to expose to 
death ! " exclaimed Billot, doubting assuredly that God 
had given him the right which generals arrogate to them- 
selves, — as do kings and emperors, — men who have re- 
ceived commissions to shed blood. 
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" Pooh I " said Gonchon, " there are too many in this 
world, since there is not bread enough for half the popa- 
latiou. Ib it not bo, friends 1 " he asked, turning towards 
the crowd. 

"Yes, yea I" they reeponded, with sublime aelf- 
abnegation. 

" But the ditch 1 " observed Billot, inquiringly. 

" It is ouly neceaaary that it should bo Dllcd up at one 
particular Bpot," replied (Joncbon, ■' and I have calcu- 
lated that with the half of the bodies we have here 
we could fill it up completely; is it not so, friends 1" 

"Yes, yeel" repeated the crowd, with no less enthu- 
siasm than before. 

" Well, then, be it so I " said Eiliot, though completely 



At that moment De Launay appeared upon the ter- 
race, followed by Major De Losme and two or three 
officers. 

" Begin ! " cried Gonchon to the governor. 

The latter turned his back without replying. 

Gouchon, who would perhaps have endured a threat, 
could not endtire disdain ; he quickly raised bia carhine 
to his shoulder, and a man in the governor's suite fell to 
the ground. 

A himdred shots, a thousand musket-ahota, were fired 
at the same moment, as if they had only waited for this 
signal, and marbled with white the gray towere of the 
Bastille. 

A silence of Bome Becouds Bucceeded this discharge, 
as if the crowd itself had been alarmed at that which it 
had done. 

Then a flash of fire, lost in a cloiid of smoke, crowned 
the BUinmit of a tower; a detonation resounded ; crieti of 
pain wera heard issuing from the olosely pressed orowd ; 
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the first cannon-shot had been fired horn the Bastille ; 
the first blood had been spilled. The battle had 
commenced. 

What the crowd experienced, which juat before had 
been so threatening, very much resembled terror. That 
Bastille, defending itself by this sole act, appeared in all 
its formidable impregnability. The people hod doubtless 
hoped that in those days, when so many ooncessions 
had been made to them, the surrender of the Bastille 
vould be ocoomplished without the effusion of blood. 

The people were mistaken. The cannon-shot which 
had been fired upon them gave them the measure of the 
Titanic work which they hftd nudertaken. 

A Tolley of musketry, well directed, and coming Jrom 
the platform of the Bastille, followed closely on the cannon 
shot. 

Then all was again silent for a while, a silence which 
was interrupted only by a few cries, a few groans, a few 
wails uttered here and there. 

A shuddering, anxious movement could then be per- 
ceived among the crowd ; it was the people who were 
picking np their killed and wounded. 

But the people thought not of flying, or if they did 
think of it, they were ashamed of the feeling when they 
considered their great numbers. 

In fact, the Boulevards, the Hue St. Antoiue, the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, formed but one vast human sea ; 
every wave had a head, every head, two flashing eyes, 
ft threatening mouth. 

In an instant all the windows of the neighborhood wero 
filled with sharpshooters, even thoae which were out of 
gunshot. 

Whenever a Swiss soldier or an Invalide appeared 
upon the terraces or in one of the embrasures, & hondred 
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muskets were at oDce tdroed at him, and a shower of b 
splintered the comers of the stones behind which 1 
soldier was sheltered. 

But they soon got tired of firing at insensible walls. 
It was against human flesh that their balls were directed. 
It was blood that they wished to see spout forth where- _ 
ever the balls struck, and not dust. 

Numerous opinions were emitted from amid 
crowd. 

A circle would theo he formed around the speaker 
when the people thought the proposal was devoid of sense 
they at once left him. 

A blacksmith proposed to form a catapult upon the 
model of the ancient Eoraan machines, and with it to 
make a breach in the walls of the Bastille. 

The firemen proposed to damp with their engines the 
priming of the cannon and extioguiah the matches of the 
artillerymen, without reflecting that the most powerful of 
their engines could not throw water even to two-thirdM_ 
the height of the walls of the Bastille. 

A brewer who oommanded the Faubourg St. Antoincj 
and whose name has since acquired a fatal celebrity 
proposed to set fire to the fortress, by throwing into it t 
quantity of oil which had been seized the night befoHf 
and which they were to ipiite with phosphoniB. 

Billot listened to all these mad-brained proposals one 
ailer the other. On bearing the last, he seized a hatchet 
from the hands of a carpenter, and advancing amid a 
storm of bullets, which struck down all around him num- 
bers of men, huddled together as thickly as the ears in a 
field of wheat, be reached a small giiard-houae, near to 
the flrst drawbridge, and although the grape-shot wu 
whizzing and cracking against the roof, he ascended it, 
and by his powerful and well-directed blowa succeeded 
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in breaking the chaiua, and tbe drawbridge fell with a 

tremendoiia crash. 

During tlie quarter of an hour which this Bsemingly 
inseusate euterprisQ liad occupied, the crowd were breath- 
leas with escitament, At every report, tbey expected to 
see the daring workman fall from the roof. The people 
forgot the danger to which they were exposed, and 
thought only of the danger which this brave man was 
incurring. When the bridge fell, they uttered a loud, 
joyful ory, and rushed into the first courtyard. 

Tlie movement was so rapid, bo impetuous, so irresiBti- 
ble, that the garriaou did not even attempt to prevent it. 

Shouts of frantic joy announced this first advantage to 
Monsieur de Launay. 

No one even observed that a man had been crushed to 
atoms beneath the tnaaa of wood-work. Then tbe four 
pieces of artillery which the governor had shown to 
Billot were simultaneously discharged with a frightful 
explosion, and swept the first courtyard of tbe fortress. 

The iron hurricane traced through the crowd a long 
furrow of blood. Ten men shot dead, fifteen or twenty 
wounded, were the consequences of this discharge. 

Billot slid down from the roof of the guard-house to 
the groimd, on reaching which he found Pitou, who had 
come there he knew not bow. Pitou'a eyes were quick, 
as are those of all poachers. He had seen tbe artillery- 
men preparing to put their matches to tbe touch-holes of 
their guna, and, seizing Billot by tbe skirts of his jacket, 
jerked him violently towards him, and thus they were 
both protected by the angle of the wall fi-om the effects 
of the first discharge. 

From that moment the affair became serious. The 
tumult was frightful, the combat mortal. Tan thou- 
sand muskets were at once fired round the Bastille, more 
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their effect to the besiegers tl^an to 
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At leugth a cannon served by the French Guards 
mixed its thunder with tlie rattling of the musketry. 

The noise waa frightful, but the crowd appeared to 
more and more intosicated by it ; and this noise b 
to terrify even the besieged, who, calculating their own 
small number, felt they could never equal the noise which 
was then deafening them. 

The officers of the Bastille felt instinctively that their 
ildiers were becoming dishearteijecl. They snatched 
muskets fi-om them, and themselves tired tliem at 
the crowd. 

At this moment, and amid the noise of artillery and 
musketry, amid the bowlings of the crowd, as some of 
them were rushing to pick up the dead bodies of their 
companions to form of them a new incitement, — for 
their gaping wounds would cry aloud for vengeance 
against the besieged, — there appeared at the entrance 
of the first courtyard a small group of unarmed, qniet 
citiaene. They made their way through the or ^wd, and 
advanced, ready to sacrifice their lives, proteoted ouly by 
a white flag, which preceded them, and which intimated 
that they were the bearers of a message to the governor. 

It was a deputation from the H6tel de Ville. The 
electors knew that hostilities had commenced, and, ai 
ious to prevent the effusion of blood, had compelled Fl< 
selles to send new proposals to the governor. 

The deputies came, therefore, in the name of the city, 
to summon Monsieur de Lauiiay to cease firing ; and, in 
order to guarantee at once the lives of the citizens, his 
own, and those of the garrison, to propose that he shot 
receive one hundred men of the civic guard into the 
terior of the fortress. 
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This was the rumor whicb was spread as the deputies 
Bdvanoed. The people, terrified at the enterpriBa they 
had uodertakeD, the people, nho saw the dv&d bodies of 
their compauiuuH curried out la litters, were quite ready 
to support this proposal. Let De Launay accept a half 
defeat, and satisfy himself with half a victory. 

At their approach the fire of the second courtyard 
ceased. A sign was made to thera that they might ap- 
proach 1 and they accordingly advanced, slipping on the 
euaanguiued pavement, etriding over carcasses, and hold- 
ing out their hands to the wounded. 

Under this protection the people form themselves into 
groups. The dead bodies and the wounded are carried 
out of the foi-tresB ; the blood alone remains, marbling 
with large purple spots the pavement of the courtyard. 

The fire from the fortress hod ceased. Billot was leav- 
ing it, in order to stop that of the besiegers. At the 
door he meets Gonohon, — Gonchon, altogether nnnrmed, 
exposing himself like one inspired, calm, as if he were 
invulnerable. 

" Well," inquired he of Billot, " what has become of 
the deputation 1 " 

"It has gone into the fortress," replied Billot; "order 
our men to cease firing." 

*' It ia useless," said Gonchon, " they will not consent." 

"Tiiat matters not," rejoined Billot; "it ia our duty 
to make the attempt. Let us respect the usages of war, 
since we have become soldiers." 

" Be it 80," said Gonchon. 

Then, addressing liimself to two men in the crowd, who 
appeared to command under him the whole of the assem- 
bled mass, — 

Go, Elie, — go, Hnlliu," said he, "and see that oot 
a musket-shot be fired." 
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The two aidcB-de-oamp ruahed out, and, obeying the 
orders of their chief, pressed through the crowded massaa, 
and HOOD the firing of the musketry dimintahed, and then 
ceased altogether. 

A momentary quiet was establiahed. Advantage was 
tftlton of it to attend to the wounded, the number of 
whom had already amounted to thirty-five or forty. 

During this respite the prison clock struck two. The 
attack had begun at noon ; the combat had already lasted 
two hours. 

BiUot had returned to his post, aud it was Gouchon 
in his turn who followed him. 

eyes were turned amioualy towards the gate. 
His impatience was visible. 

What is the matter with you 1 " inquired Billot. 
The matter is," replied Gonohon, " that if the Bas- 
tille is not taken within two hours from this time all 

" And why 80 1 " 

" Because the court will be informed of the work we 
are about, and will despatch the Swiss to us, under Besen- 
val, and Lamheaq's dragoons; so that we shall then bo 
caught between three fires." ~ 

Billot was compelled to acknowledge that there i 
some truth in what Gonchon was saying. 

At length the deputies reappeared. From their coun-" 
tenancea it was evident they had obtained uo concession. 

" Well," cried Gonchon, whose eyes sparkled with de- 
light, " what did I teil you 1 Things that are predicted 
must happen. The accursed fortress is condemned ! " 

Then, without waiting even to put a qiiestion to the depu- 
tation, he sprang out of the iirst courtyard, crying, — 

"To arms, my chitdreni — to arms! The c 
ant refuses." 
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And, in fact, the governor had ecarcely read the letter 
from Flesaellee, when his countenance brightened ; and 
instead of acceding to the proposals which had been made 
to him, he exclaimed, — 

" Gentlemen Parisians, you haca insisted on a battle ; 
and now it is too late to speak of treating." 

The bearers of the flag of truce pei-aisted in urging 
their suit. They repreHenled to De Liiuiiay nil the evils 
wbiah hia defending the castle might entad ; but be 
would not listen to them, and he concluded by saying 
tu the deputation what he had said two hours before to 
Billot, — 

" Leave the fortress, or I will have you shot." 

And the bearers of the flag of truce were compelled to 
depart. 

On this occasion it was De Lauuay who resumed the 
offensive. He appeared burning witb impatience. 

Before the deputies had reached the gate of the court- 
yard, the Musette of Marshal Saxe played a tune, and three 
persona fell, — one of them dead, two others wounded. 

One of the wounded was a French Guard ; the other, 
one of the deputies. 

On seeing a man whose office should have rendered 
hira sacred, cairied forth covered with blood, the crowd 
became more enraged than ever. 

Gonchon'a two aides-de-camp had returned to their 
places at hia side; hut each of theni had had time to go 
home to change hia dress. 

It is true that one of them lived near the arsenal, the 
other in the Eue de Charonne. 

Hullin, who had in the firet place been a watchmaker 
at Geneva, then chasgerir to the Marquis de Cotiflai 
returned in his brilliant livery, wiiich gave him the 
appenranoe of a Hungarian officer. 
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Hie, formerly an officer in the Queen's Regiment, had 
in hia uniform, which inspired tlie people with 
Ifcreater confidence, as it made them believe that the 
i Ai'iny was for them and with them. 

The firing recommenced with greater fury than ever; 
I and at that moment the major of the Bastille, Monsieur 
I de Loame, approached t)ie governor. 

He was a brave and faithful soldier ; but there were 
I flome remains of the citizen in him, and he saw with 
I Innch regret what had taken place, uud above all, what 

" Sir," said he to De Launay, "we have no provision^ 
raud of this you must be aware." 

" I know it," replied the governor. 

" You also know that we have no orders.' 

" I beg your pardon. Monsieur de Loame ; my ordi 
are to keep the gates of the Bastille oloeod, and it is foi 
that purpose that the keys are intrusted to me." 

" Sir, the keys are used ns well to open the gates as to 
close them. Beware that you do not cause the massacre 
of the whole of tlie garrison, without saving the castle, — 
two triutnplis on the same day. Look at those men whom 
we are killiug ; they appear to spring up from beneath 
the pavement. This morning there were at first only 
five buodred of them; three hours ago there were ten 
thousand. They are more than sixty thousand now ; 
to-morrow they will be a hundred thonsand. When our 
guns shall be silenced, and it must at last end in that, 

Ilboj will be strong enough to take the Bastille with their 
liands." 
"You speak not hke a soldier, Monsieur de Losme." 
' "I speak like a Frenchman, sir. I say that bis Maj- 
JKty, not having given ua any order, — I say that the 
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wbich was a very acceptable one, which was that of ad- 
mitting a hundred men of the dvil guard iuto the castle, 
I you might, to avoid the evils wbich I foresee, accede to 
the proposal of Monsieur de FleBselles." 

" In your opinion, then. Monsieur de Loame, the power 
which repreeenta the city of Paris ie a power whioh we 
, ought to obey 1 " 

" In the absence of the direct authority of his Majesty, 
I yes, sir, it is my opinion." 

" Well, then," said De Launay, leading the mtyor into 
I a comer of the courtyard, "read that. Monsieur de 
] Losme." 

And he handed him a small square piece of paper. 
The major read it. 

Hold firm 1 I amuse the PHrisians with cockades and 
I promisee. Before the close of the day, Monaieiir de Besenval 
[ will send you a reinforcement. 

De Fij:bs£LLE8. 

" How, then, did this note reach you, air ? " inquired 
the major. 

" In the letter which the gentlemen of the deputation 
brought me. They thought they were delivering to me 
a request to surrender the Bastille, while they were 
delivering to me an order to defend it." 

The major bowed his bead. 

" Go to your post, Monsieur de Losme, and do not 
leave it until J send for you." 

Monsieur de Losme obeyed. 

De Laiinay very quietly refolded the letter, and put 
it into his pocket. He then returned to bis artillerymen 
and recommended them to fire low, and to takf 

artillerymen obeyed, as Monsieur de Losme bad 
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But the fate ot the fortress weib piedeatined. 
1 power could delay its fulfilment. 

To every caanon-shot the people replied by shouting, — 

" Wo will have the Bastille ! " 

And while mouths were shouting, arms were vigorously 
Acting. 

Among the voices which shouted most enei^etically, 
among the arms which were acting the most efficaciously, 
were the voices and arms of Pitou and Billot. 

Only each of them proueeded according to his different 
natoru. 

Billot, courageous and confident, had like a bull-dog, 
from the first rushed forward, defying balls and gra] " 

Pitou, prudent and ctrcumBpect, like the fox, Pit 
endowed to a supreme degree with the instinct of 
preservation, made use of all his faculties to watch the 
danger and avoid it. 

His eyes knew the embrasures which sent forth the 
most deadly five ; they distinguished the almost imper- 
ceptible movement of the brazen mouth which was about 
to be fired. He had learned to divine the precise mo- 
ment when the battery gun was about to be fired across 
the drawbridge. 

Then his eyes having performed their office, it was the 
turn of his limbs to work for their proprietor. 

His shoulders were drawn in, hia chest contracted, his 
whole iwdy did not seem to o£Fer a larger surface than a 
plank when seen edgeways. ~ 

In these movements of Pitou, of the chubby Pitou, 
for Pitou was thin only in the legs, — there remai 
only a geometrical line, which had neither breadth mx 
thickness. 

) had selected for his post a comer in the passaga 
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from the first drawbridge to the second, a aort of vertical 
pampet formed by jutting stoiieB. Hia betid was pro- 
tected by one of these stones, hia body by another, bis 
kneos by a third, and Pitou congratulated himself th&t 
nature and the art of fortification were tlius so agreeably 
combined that a stone was given to him to protect each 
of the parts where a wound might have proved niortal. 

From bis corner, in which he wna covered bke a hare 
in its foniij he now and tlien Kred a shot, but merely for 
form's sake, for he had before him only walls and pieces 
of timber ; but this evidently pleased Billot, who from 
time to time called out, — 

" Fire, you lazy fellow, fire ! " 

And he, in his turn, would cry to Billot, but in old 
to calm his exuberant ardor instead of exciting it, — ' 

" Don't expose yourself bo much, Father Billot." 

Or else : — 

" Take care of yourself. Monsieur Billot, there ia a 
cannon pointed at yon ; there, I have just beard them 

eking the Musette." 

And scarcely bad Pitou uttered these words, ao full of 
foresight, than the cannon belched forth its grape-shot, 
■weeping the passage between tlie bridges. 

Notwithstanding all these injunctions, Billot performed 
.jffodigiea of strength and activity, bat of perfect inutility. 
Not bemg able to sbed his blood, — and assuredly it was 
not his fault, — ho shed large and abundant drops of 
perspiration. 

Ten times did Pitou seize him by the skirts of his 
jacket, and pulled him to the ground in spite of his great 
strength, at the moment when a discharge would buva 
assuredly swept him off. 

Bnt each time Billot jumped up again, not only likfi 
Anteeus with renewed atrength, but witli some new idea. 
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At one time thia idea oonsisted in venturing upon the 
platform of the bridge to hack at the beams which the 
ohaiDS upheld, as he had before done. 

Theu Pitou uttered fewful howla to reatrain the far- 
mer, and tiniliug that his howling wns of no avail, he 
would rush from his place of safety to him, crying, — 

" Monsieur Billot, my dear Monsieur Billot, why, 
Madame Billot will be a widow if you go on in this 
way." 

And the Swiss soldiers could be seen, aiming their 
muskets obliquely through the embrasure of the Musette, 
to hit the audacious man who was endeavoring to reduce 
their bridge to chips. 

At another time he called upon his men to bring up a 
cannon to destroy the head-work of the bridge ; but then 
the Mnsette was 6red, the gunners retreated, and Billot 
remained alone to load the gun and fire it, which again 
brought out Pitou from bis retreat. 

" Monsieur Billot," cried he, " Monsieur Billot, in the 
name of Mademoiselle Catherine I conjure you, reflect a 
Should you get yourself killed, Mademoiselle 
Catherine will lie an orphan." 

And Billot yielded to this reason, which appeared to 
bave much more itiSuence on bis mind than the first. 

At length the fruitful imagination of the farmer gave 
birth to another idea. 

He ran towards the square, ciying, — 

" A cart ! Bring a cart here 1 " 

Pitou considered that that which was good would t 
rendered eicellent by being doubled. He followed Billot, 
vociferating, — 

" Two carts ! two carts I " 

And immediately ten carta were brought, 

*■ Some straw and some dry hay 1 " cried BiUot 
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Some straw and some dry hay ! " reiterated I^ton. 

And almost instantly two hundred men came forward, 
each carrying a truss of straw or hay. 

They were obliged to call out that they had ten times 
more than they wanted. In an hour there was a heap 
of forage which would have ei^ualled the height of the 
Bastille. 

Billot placed himself between the shafts of a cart 
loaded with straw, and instead of dragging it, he pushed 

on before him. 

Pitou did the same, without knowing what it could be 
for, but thinking that he could not do better than to 
imitate the farmer, 

id HnlUn divined Billot's intention. They each 
seized a cart and pushed it before them into the court- 
yard. 

They had scarcely entered, when they were aasailed by 
a discharge of grape-shot. They heard the balls strike 
with a whizzing sound among the straw or hoy, or against 
the wood-work of the carts ; but none of the assailants 
received a wound. 

As soon as this discharge was over, two or three hun- 
dred men with muskets msbed on behind those who were 
pushing forward the carts, and, sheltered by those mov- 
ing ramparts, they lodged themselves beneath the apron 
of the bridge itself. 

There Billot drew from his pocket a flint, a steel, and 
some tinder, formed a match by rubbing gunpowder on 
paper, and set fire to it. 

The powder ignited the paper, and the paper ignited 
the straw and hay. 

Ea«h formed a torch for himself, and the four carts 
were simultaneously set fire to. 

The flames reached the apron, caught the timbers with 
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A shout of joy then uttered from the courtyard t 
taken up by the crowd in tbe Square St. Antoine, and 
reiterated with deafenings clamors. They saw the smoke 
rising above the walls, and they Lence imagined that 
something fatal to the besieged was oocurring. 

In fact the red-hot chains detached themselves froni 
the beama. Tbe bridge fell half broken and half d»9 
Btroyed by fire, smoking and cracking. The firemen 
rushed forward with their engines, and soon extinguished 
the flames upon the bridge. 

The governor ordered the Invalides to fire upon t 
people, but they refused. 

The Swiss alone obeyed ; but they were not artillery 
men ; they were therefore obliged to nbandou the 

The French Guards, ou the contrary, seeing that th<j 
artillery was silenced, brought up their gun and plan 
it before the gate ; their third shot shivered it to pieces. 

The governor had gone up to the platform of the 
castle to see whether the promised reinforcement was 
approaching, when he found himself suddenly envelofied 
in smoke. It was then that he precipitately desoended 
and ordered the artillerymen to fire. 

The refusal of the Invalides exasperated him. The 
breaking down of the gate made him. at once comprehei 
that all was lost. 

Monsieiir de Launay knew that he was hated. Sm 
felt that there was no salvation for him. During the 
whole time that the combat had lasted, he bad ma- 
tured the idea of burying himself beneath the ruins of 
the Bastille. 

At the moment he felt assured that aJl further defence 
was hopeless, he snatched a match from the hand of one 
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^^^H of the artillerymen, and sprang ton'ai'ds the cellar which 
^^^H Berred as a powder- magazine, 

^^^1 " The powder ! tlie powder 1 " cried twenty terrified 
^^^B voices ; " tlie powder I the powd(?r I " 
^^H Thej saw tlie burning match iu the governor's hand, 
^^^ They guessed his purpose. Two eoldiera rusli forward 
and cross their bayonets before hia breast juet at the 
moment when he had opened the door. 

" You may kill me," said De Launaj, "■ but you caii- 
not kill me quick enough to prevent me letting this 
match fall among tlie powder-casks; and then besieged 
and besiegers wiU all be blown to atoms." 

The two soldiers stopped. Their bayonets remained 
crossed before De Lauiiay's breast, but De l.annay was 
still their commander, for all felt that he had their lives 
in his power. His action had nailed eveiy one to the 
spot on which he stood. The assailants perceived that 
something extraordinary was happening. They Iciolied 
anxiously into the courtyard, and saw the governor 
threatened nnd threatening iu his turn. 

"Hear me," cried De Launay to the besiegers; "as 
surely as I hold this match iu my band, with which I 
could exterminate you all, should any one of you make 
a single step to enter this courtyard, so surely will I set 
fire to the powder." 

Those who heard these words imagined that they al- 
ready felt the ground tremble beneath their feet. 

"What do you wish; what do you aski" cried sev- 
eral voices with an accent of terror, 

"I wish a capitulation," replied De Launay, "an 
honorable capitulation." 

The assailants pay but little attention to what the 
governor said ; they cannot credit such an act of de- 
Bpairj they wish to enter tfae courtyard. Billot is at 
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their head. Suddenly Billot trembles and turns palefl 

he jiiat remembers Dr. Gilbert. 
1^^ As loQg as Billot had thought only of himself, it waj 
^^^u matter of little importance to him whether the Bastill 
^^^■iras blown up, and he blown up with it ; but Giiber^n 
^^^Efe must be saved at auy cost. 
1 "Stop I" exclaimed Billot, throwing himaolf before 

Elie and HuUin ; " stop, in the name of the priaonei-a I " 
And theae men who feared not to eucDunter death 

» themselves retreated, pale and trembling, in their turn, \ 
"What do you demand 1" they uried, renewing tl|j 
Question they had previously put to the governor by fa 

" I domaud that yon should all withdraw," replied 1 
Launay, fiercely. " I will not accept any proposal, t 
long as there remains a single stranger in the Bastille." 

" But," said Billot, " will you not take advantage 
of our absence to place yourself again in a state of 
defence ! " 

" If the capitulation is refused, you shall find e 
thing in the state it now is, — yoa at that gate, I 9 
I am now standing." 

"Yon pledge your word for that?" 

" On the honor of a gentleman," 

Some of them shook their heads. 

t" On the honor of a gentleman," reiterated De Laui 
Is there any one here who can still doubt) when j 
intlerann has pledged his honor 1" 
" No, no, no ! " repeated five hundred voices. 
" Let paper, pen, and ink be brought here to me." 
The orders of the governor were instantly obeyed. 
" 'T is well," said De Launay. 
Then, turning towards the assailants : — 
" And now you must retire." 
:_ 
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Bil]ot, Hullin, and Elie set the eiiunple, and were f 
first to withdraw. 

All the others followed them. 

De LauDajr placed the match by his side, and began 
writing the capitulation on his knee. 

The Invalides and the Swiss soldiers who felt that 
tbeir existence depended on the result, gazed at him, 
while he was writing, with a sort of respectful terror. 

De Lauuay looked round before allowing his pen to 
touch the paper. He saw that the courtyard was free of 
all intruders. 

In an instant the poople oDtside were informed of aD. 
that bad happened within the fi>rtreas. 
I As Monsieur de Loame had said, the population seemed 
I to spring up from beneath the pavement. One hundred 
thousand men surrounded the Bastille. 

They were no longer merely laborers and artisans, but 
citizens of every class had joined them. They were not 
merely men in the prime of life, but children aud old 
men bad rushed forward to the fight. 

And all of them had arms of some descriptio: 
I them shouted vehemently. 

! and there among the groups was to be 
in despair, with hair dishevelled, wringiug I 
bauds, and uttering maledictions against the gratlifl 

She is some mother whose son the Bastille baa just li 
, nihiluted, some daughter whose father the Bastille 1 
I just levelled with the ground, some wife whose 1 
I the Bastille has just exterminated. 

ids had issued from 
smoke. The Bastille bad bfr 
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I the Bastille, no flames, no 
come as silent as the tomb. 
It would have been useless 
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BpotB made by the bnlla which had marbled its surfa 
Every one had wished to fire a ball at the stone raooBter,' 
the visible symbol of tyranny. 

Therefore, when it was rumored in the crowd that the 
Bastille was about to capitulate, that its governor had 
promised to surrender, they could scarcely credit the 

Amid this general doubt, as they did not yet dare to 
congratulate themselves, as they were silently awaiting 
the result, they saw a letter pushed forth through a loop- 
hole on the point of a sword. Only between this letter 
and the besiegers there was the ditch of the Bastille, widei. 
deep, and full of water. 

Billot calls for a plank. Three are brought and 
pushed across the ditch, but, being too short, did ni 
reach the opposite side. A fourth is brought, whiol 
lodges DO either side of the ditch. 

Billot had them lashed together as he best could, 
then veutured unhesitatingly upon the trembling bridge. 

The whole crowd remained breathlessly silent ; all eyes 
were fixed upon the man who appears suspended above 
the ditch, whoae stagnant waters resemble those of 
river Cooytus. 

Pitou tremblingly seated himself on the edge of 
slope, and hid his head between his knees. 

His heart failed him, and he wept. 

When Billot bad got about two thirds of the way i 
the plank, it twisted beneath bis feet. Billot extends 
arms, falls, and disappears in the ditch. 

Pitou utters a cry of horror and throws himself into 
the ditch, like a Newfoimdlaiid dog anxious to sa 
master. 

A man then approached the plank from which 
had just before been precipitated. 
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Without besitatioQ be walked across the temporary 
bridge. Thia man is Stanislaus Maitlard, the usher of 
the Chatelet. 

When he had reanhed the spot below which Pitou and 
Billot were struggling in the muddy ditch, he for a mo- 
meut oaat a glance upon tliem, and soeiug that there was 
no doubt thej woiJd regain the shore in safety, he con- 
tinued to walk on. 

Half B minute afterwards he had reaohed the opposite 
side of the ditch, and had taken the letter which was held 
out to him on the point of a sword. 

Then, nith the same tranquillity, the same firmness of 
step, he recrossed the ditch. 

But at the moment when the crowd were pressing 
round him to hear the letter read, a storm of musket- 
balls rained down upon them from the battleuieutB, and a 
frightful detonation was heard, 

One only cry, hut one of those cries which announce 
the vengeance of a whole people, issues from every 
mouth. 

" Trust, then, in tyrants ! " exclaimed Gonchon. 

And then, without thinking any more of the capitulfr- 
tion, without thinking any more of the powder-magoane, 
without thinking of themselves or of the prisoners, with- 
out desiring, without demamiing anjtliiug but vengeance, 
the people rushed into the courtyard, no longer by hiin- 
dreda of men, but by thoiisnuds. 

That which prevents the crowd from enteriiig ia no 
longer the inuaketry, but the gates, which are too narrow 
to admit them. 

On hearing the detonation we have spoken of, the tno 
soldiers wIjo were still watching Monsieur de Lannay 
threw themselves upon him; a third seized the match 
and extinguished it under his foot. 
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Da Launay drew the sword which was concefiled in Lis 
ca,iie, and would btLve turned it agaiuat liia aim breust, 
but the aoldiers plucked it iroia him aud Buapped it iu 

He then felt that all he could do was to abide the re- 
sult ; he therefore ti-anquilly awaited it. 

The people rush forward ; the garrison open their arma 
to them, and the Bastille is taken by assault, — by main 
force, without a capitulation. 

The reaaon for tbis was tliat for more than a hundred 
years the royal fortress had not merely imprieotied inert 
matter within its walls, it bad imprisoned thought also. 
Thought had thrown down the walls of the Bastille, and 
the people entered by the "breach. 

Aa to the diachai^ of musketry, which bad taken 
place amid the general silence, during the suspension of 
hostilities, — as to this unibreaeeu aggression, aa impolitic 
aa it waa murderous, it was never known who had ordered 
it, who had excited it, how it waa accomplished. 

There are momenta when the destiny of a whole nation 
is being weighed in the scales of Fate. One of them 
weighs down the other. Every one already thiuka he 
haa attained the proposed end. Suddenly some invisible 
hand leta fall into the other Hcale the blade of a poniard 
or ft piatol ball. 

Then all changes, and one only cry is heard : "Woe tc 
the vanquished 1 " 
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While the people were thus rushing into the fortreBs, 
howling at once with joy and rage, two men were strug- 
gling in the muddy waters of the ditch. 

These men were Pitou and Billot. 

Pitou was supporting Billot. No shot had struck 
him. He bad not been wounded in any way; bat bis 
fall had somewhat confused the worthy farmer. 

Eopes were thrown to tbem ; poles were held out to 
them. 

Pitou caught hold of a pole. Billot a rope. 

Five minutes afterwai-ds tbey were carried lu triumph 
by the people, and eagerly embraced, notwithstanding 
their muddy state. 

One man gives Billot a glass of brandy, another stuffs 
Pitou's mouth full of sausages, and gives him wine to 
wash them down. 

A third rubs them down with straw, and wishes to 
place them in the sun to dry their clothes. 

Suddenly an idea, or ratfaer a recollection, shot through 
the mind of Billot. He tears himself away from tbetr 
kind cares and rushes into the Bastille. 

To the prisoners I " cried he, " to the prisoners I " 
Yes, to the prisoners I " cried Pitou, in his turn, 
bounding after the farmer. 

The crowd, which until then hod thought only of the 
executioners, shuddered when thinking of their victims. 
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^^H They with ono shout repeated: 

^^Roe priHonere I " 

And B. new flood of assailants riiah through the bar- 
riere, seeniiug to widen the sides of the fortresB by their 
numbers, and bearing liberty with them to the captives, 

A dreadful spectacle then oflered itself to the eyes 
of Billot and Pitou. The excited, enraged, maddened 
tlirong had precipitated themselves into the comtyard. 
The lirst soldier they had met was at once hacked to , 
pieces. 

Gonchon had quietly looked on. Doubtless he badfl 
thought that the anger of the people, like the current«J 
of great rivers, does more harm when any impediment a 
thrown in its way to arrest it than if allowed tranquilly^ 
to flow on. 

Elie and HulHti, on the contrary, had thrown them- 
selves before the infuriated executioiiKis. 'i'bey prayed, 
the; supplicated, uttering the sublime lie that they had 

^^MTomised life and safety to the whole garrison. 

^^V The arrival of Billot and Pitou was a reinforcement to J 

^^ Billot, whom they were avenging, Billot waa living I 
Billot was not even wounded. The plank hod turaed'J 
under his feet, and that was all ; he had taken a mud-^ 
hath, and nothing more. 

It was, above all, against the Swiss that the people 
were particularly enraged ; hut the Swiss were nowhere 
to he found. Tbey had had time to put on gray 
frocks, and they were taken either for servants or forj 
prisoners. 

The mob hurled large stones at the dial of the olook, 1 
^^Bjid destroyed the hgures of the two captives which sup- 
^Hbtted it. Tbey rushed to the ramparts to mutilate the 
^^^■uoon which had vomited forth death upon them. They 
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even wreaked their vengeimoe on tbe stone w&Ue, t«mng 
tbeir bands in endeavoring to diepWe them. When the 
first of the conquerors were seen npon the platform, all 
those who bad remained without the fortress, that ia to 
Bftj, a hundred thousand men, shouted with clamorous 

Joy.— 

" The Baatille is taken I " 

This cry resounded through Paris, and spread itself 
over the whole of France, as if borae with the rapiditj of 
eagle's wings. 

On hearing thie cry all hearts were softened, all eyes 
shed tean, all arms were extended. There were no 
longer any contending parties ; there were no longer any 
inimical castes. All Parisians felt that they were hruthera, 
ttU men fult that they were free. 

A million of men pressed one another in a mutnal 
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Billot and Pitou had entered the Bastille, following 
some and followed by others ; what tliey wished for was, 
not to claim their share in tbe triumph; it was the 
liberty of the prisoners. 

When crossing the courtyard of the government house, 
they passed near a man in a gray coat, who was standing 
calmly, his hand resting on a gold-beaded cane. 

This man was the governor. He was quietly waiting 
either that his Iriends should come to save him, or that 
his enemies should come to strike blm down. 

Billot, on perceiving bim, recognized him, uttered a 
slight exclamation of surprise, and went straight to him. 

De Launay also recognized Billot. He crossed his 
arms and waited, looking at the farmer with an expres- 
sion that implied, — 

' Let ua see : is it you that will give me the I 
bJowt" 
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BtUot at ODce divmed the meaning of hia look, and I 
stopped. 

" If I apeak to him," said he to Limaelf, " I gWl causa 
him to be recc^nized, and should he be recogniced, bis 
death is certain." 

And yet, how woe he to find Doctor Gilbert amid this 
chaotic confusion t How could he drag fram the BastiUfl 
the secret which its walls enclosed t 

All this hesitation, these heroic scmples, were under- 
stood by De Lauaay. 

*' What is it that you wish 1 " asked De Launay, in 
undertone. 

" Nothing," replied Billot, pointing with his finger to 
the gate, indicating to bim that escape was yet possi- 
ble ; ''* nothing. I shall be able readily to find Doctor 
GilberL" 

"ThinJ Bertauditre," replied De lAunay, in a gentlo 
and almost afiectionate tone of voice. 

But he stirred not from the place on which he stood. 

Suddenly a voice from behind Billot proaouuoed tbeae 
words : — 

" Ah I there is the governor." 

This voice was so calm, so hollow, that tt appeared 
not to be of tbie world, and yet each word it had uttered 
was a sharp poniard turned against the breast of De 
Launay. 

He who had spoken was Gonchon. 

These words, like the first sounds of an alarm-bell, 
excited a fearful commotion ; all these men, drunk with 
revengeful feelings, started ou hearing them ; they looked 
around with flaming eyes, perceived De Launay, and at 
once darted upon and seized him. 

"Save him," said Billot, as he passed near Elie and ' 
Hullin, " or they will murder him." 
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" Assist UB to do BO," said the ttro men. 
I am obliged to remaiu here," replied Billot, " for I 
)l1bo have some one to save.'' 

instant De Launay bad beeu surrounded by a 
thousand men, who dragged him along, lifted him up, 
and were bearing him away. 

Elie and HuUin bounded after him, crying, — 

" Stop ! stop I we promised bim that his life should 
be saved." 

This was not true ; but the thought of uttering this 
magnanimous falsehood haci risen to the mind of theaa 
two generous men at the same moment. 

In a second, De Launay, followed by Klie and IluIIin, 
disappeared imder the vaulted passage which led from 
the Bastille, amidst loud voices of, " To the Hfltel de 
VUle ! To the HGtel do Ville ! " 

It was a singular spectacle to see this mournful aud 
silent monument, which for four centuries had Ijeea 
tenanted only by prisoners, their' jailers, their guards, 
aad a gloomy governor, now become the prey of the 
people, who ran through the courtyards, aaeended and 
descended the staircases, buzzing lilie a awarm of flies, 
and fiUiog this granite bive with noise and movement. 

De Launay, a living prey, was to some of the vic- 
tors of as great value as the dead prey, the captured 
Bastille. 

Billot for a moment or two followed De Launny with 
his eyes, who was carried rather than led, and appeared 
to Boar above the crowd. 

But, as we have said, he soon disappeared. Billot 
heaved a sigh, looked around him, perceived Pitou, aud 
rushed towards a tower, crying, — 

"Third Bertaudiere." 

A trembling jailer met bim on his way. 
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Third Bertaudifere," said Eillot. 

This way, sir," replied the jailer; " but I have nol 

keys." 

" Where are they I " 

" They took them from me." 

" Citizen, lend me your hatchet," said fiillot, to one o 
the men from the Faubourg. 

" I give it to you," replied the latter ; " I do not w 
it any more, since the Bastille ie taken." 

Billot Buatched the hatchet, and ran up a 
conducted by the jailer. 

The jailer stopped before a door. 
I " Third Eertaudiei-e 1 " aaked Eillot. 
^ " Ybb, this is it." 

P " The prisoner confined in this room is Doctor Gilbe 
to it not 1" 

"I do not know." 

" He was brought here only five or six days ago 1 " 

" I do not know." 

" Well, then," said Billot, " I shall aooo know it." 

And be began chopping at 'the door with his hatchet. 

The door was of oak, but it soon flew into splinters 
beneath the vigorous blows of the robust farmer. 

In a few moments he had cut a hole through it i 
ooold look into the room. 

Billot placed hie eye at the opening. Through it I 
could see the interior of the cell. 

In the line of sunshine which penetrated into the d 
geon through its grated window a man was standing, hia " 
head thrown rather backwards, holding in his hand 
oue of the posts of hie bedstead, and in an attitude of 
defence. 

This man had evidently prepared himself to knt 
down the first person wbo should enter his room. 
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^^M NotwithataDding hie long beard, notwithstanding his 
^^H pallid countenance, notwithstanding his short-cut hair, 
^^H Billot recognized him. It was Doctor Gilbert. 
^^1 " Doctor 1 doctor ! " cried Billot to him, " ia it you t " 
^^M " Who IB it that ia calling taet" inquired the priaonen 
^^P " It IB I — I, Billot, your friend." 
^H " You, Billot t " 

^^M "Yes! yea! — hel he! — we! we! "cried the voices 
^^r of twenty men, who had run into the paaaage on bearing 
the vigorouB blowB struck by Billot. 
"But who are you}" 

"Wei — why, the conquerors of the Bastille. The 
BaatUle la taken ; you are free." 

" The Bastille is taken ; I am fi-ee I " exclaimed the 
doctor. 

And passing both hia bands through the opening, he 
shook the door ao violently that the hingee and the lock 
appeared nearly yielding to hia powerful pressure, and 
part of a panel, already loosened by Billot, broke off, 
and remained in the prisoner's bonds. 

"Wait, wait ! " said Billot, who was afraid that a second 
effort of so violent a nature would eshaust his strength^ 
which had been overtaxed ; " wait." 
And he redoubled hia blows. 

And indeed, through the opening, which was every 
moment becoming wider, he could see the prisoner, who 
had seated himself upon his bench, pale as a specti-e, and 
incapable of raising the bedpost which was lying near 
him, and who hwt a few moments before, another Samson, 
seemed strong enough to shake down the waile of the 
Bastille. 

1" Billot I Billot!" murmured he. 
"Yea, yes I and I also, my good doctor— I, Piton^ 
you must remember poor Pitou, whom you placed at 
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board with his &unt Angelique, — Pitou has come ttXi 
liberate you." 

" But I can get throagh that hole," cried the doctor. 

" No I no 1 " cried all the voices ; " wait." 

All those present uniting their strength in one simul- 
taneoua effort, some slipping a crowbar between the door 
and the framework, others using a lever between the lock 
and doorpost, and the remainder pushing with all the 
might of their shoulders or their hands, the oak gave 
last cracking sound, the wall gave way, and they all 
them stumbled, one over the other, into the room. 

In a moment Gilbert found himself in the arms 
Pitou and Billot. 

Gilbert, the little country lad of the Cbfiteau 
Taverney, Gill>ert, whom we left bathed in his blood in 
cavern of the Azores, was now a man from thirty-four 
thirty-five years old, of pale complexion, though hi 
not sickly, with black hair, eyes penetrating and fixed ; 
never did hie gaze lose itself in vacuity; never did it 
wander ; when it was not fixed on some eiterior object 
worthy to attract, it was fixed on his own thought, and 
became only more profound and more gloomy ; hia nose 
was straight, being attached to his forehead in a direct 
line ; it rose above a lip of rather scornful expression, 
which, in the slight space between it and the nether lip, 
allowed one to perceive the dazzling enamel of his teeth. 
In ordinary times bis dress was simple and grave, like 
that of a Quaker ; but this simplicity was closely allied 
to elegance, from its extreme neatness. His height was 
somewhat above the medium stature, and he was well 
formed ; as to hia strength, we have juat seen the feats 
it could perform when in a state of over-excitement, 
whether caused by anger or enthusiastic feeling. 

Although in prison for five or six days, the doctor had 
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paid the same attention to hia person ; bis beard, which 
grown some few lines, caused the paleness of faia 
complexion to cootniat fiivorably with its darkness, and 
indicated only a negligence which certainly was not the 
prisoner's, but his jailer's, who had reused to give him a 
roaor, or to allow him to be shaved. 

When he had pressed Billot and Pitou in his arms, he 
turned towards the crowd who had filled his dungeon. 
Then, as if a moment had sufficed to restore all his self- 



"The day which I had foreseen has then &rrlved,"Baid 
he. " Thanks to you, my ftiends, — thanks to the eter- 
nal genius which watches over the liberty of nations ! " 

j4nd he held out both his hands to the men who had 
asBiRted !Billot to break down the door, and who, recog- 
nizing in him, from the dignity of his demeanor and his 
proud look, a man of superior genius, hardly dared to 
touch them. 

On leaving the dungeon, he walked before all these 
men, leaning on Billot's shoulder, and followed by Pitou 
and his liberators. 

The first moment had been devoted by Gilbert to 
finendship and to gratitude, the second had rB-established 
the distance which existed between the learned doctor 
and the ignorant farmer, the warm-hearted Pitou, and 
the whole throng which had liberated him. 

When he reached the door at the foot of the staircase 
Gilbert stopped, on perceiving the broad sunshine which 
beamed full upon him. He paused, crossing bis arms 
over his breast and raising his eyes to heaven. "Hail 
to thee, lovely Liberty 1 " he exclaimed. " I saw thee 
spring to life in another world, and we are old friends. 
Hail to thee, lovely Liberty 1" 

And the smile of the doctor clearly said that the cries 
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he then hetird of a whole people, inebriated with inds] 
pendence, were no new thing to him. 

Then, meditating for a few Heconds : — 

" Billot." said he, " the people, then, have vanquiaha^ 
despotism 1 " 

" Yes, sir." 
I " And you came here to fight t '* 
I "I came to liberate you." 
' " You knew, then, of my arrest I " 

" Your son informed me of it thie morning." 

"Poor Sebastien! Have you seen him^" 

" I have Been him." 

" And he remained quietly at his school 1 " 

"I left him struggling with four of the attendants t 
the inSrmary." 

" Is be ill — has he been delirious 1 " 

" He wanted to come with us to fight," 

" Ah I " ejaculated the doctor, and a Bmile of trium|j 
passed over his fciitures. His son had proved himself to 
be what he had hoped. 

" And what did you aay to him 1 " inquired the doctor. 

"I Baid, ainoe Doctor Gilbert is in the Bastille, let oa 
take the Bastille ; and now the Bastille ia taken. But that 
fe not all." 

" What is there, then, besides 1 " asked the doctor. 

"The casket baa been stolen." 

" The casket which I had confided to your oare t " 

" Yea," 

" Stolen I and by whom 1 

" By some men dressed 
bouse under the pretext of i 
arrested me, locked me up ii 
house all over, found the casket, and carried it o£" 

" When did this happen ? " 
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" Testerday." 

" Ho ! ho I there is an evident connection between ray 
arrest and this robbery. The person who cnuBed my 
arrest, at the same time had the casket stolen. Let me 
bat know the persons who contrived ray arrest, and I 
sliall know who it was contrived the robbery. Where 
are the archives of the fortress)" continued the doctor, 
turning to the jailer. 

" In the courtyard of the government house, sir," re- 
plied the jailer. 

" Then to the archives, my friends — to the archives ! " 
cried the doctor. 

" Sir," said the jailer, stopping him, " let me go with 
you, or speak a word in my favor to these worthy people, 
that no harm may happen to me." 

"Beit 80," said Gilbert. 

Then, addressing the crowd who surrounded bim, and 
gazed at him with curiosity mingled with respect r — 

" My fiiends," said he, " I recommend this worthy man 
to you ; he only fiiltilled hta office in opening and sfaiitting 
the prison doors ; but he was kind towards the prisoners. 
Let no injury happen to him." 

" No, no ! " cried the crowd with one accord, " no I — 
he need not fear ; no harm shall be done to him. Let 
him come with us." 

" I thank you, sir," said the jailer to the doctor ; " but 
if you wish for anything in the archives, I advise yon 
! quickly, for I believe they are burning the 
papers." 

" Oh, then there is not an instant to be lost," cried 
Gilbert ; " to the archives ! " 

And he hastened towards the courtyard of the govem- 
roent house, followed by the crowd, at the head of which 
were still Billot and Pitou. 
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